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INTERNATIONAL 


BIG PLOTS 


President de Gaulle’s triumph over the 
Algerian revolt is also a triumph of those who 
are seeking to adapt France to the nineteen- 
sixties over those who stick to the past (p. 
419). As the details of the week's drama are 
pieced together (p. 452), it becomes clear that 
the army's longer bid to sway the govern- 
ment of France, which had its public opening 
in May, 1958, has failed (p. 45r°. 


Cuba—The fiasco of the Cuban landings has given Mr Kennedy 
and the American people a jolt which may do them good (p. 441). 
Already Congress has been shaken into long-awaited activity on 
the Administration’s domestic programme (p. 442). But it has 


done America no good in the eyes of uncommitted peoples like the 
Arabs (p. 454). 


Laos—The proposed conference will start, against the background 
of communist military success (p. 424). 


Neutrals—Mr Khrushchev has expounded the doctrine that 
“there are no neutral men” in the east-west struggle (p. 425). 
Yet it is not the neutrals but the wrangling great powers who have 
caused the session of the UN Assembly that has just finished to 
be long and confused (p. 430). 


. eS 


HOME 
CRYSTAL GAZING 


Steel: The industry's plan for the future is some part faith as 
well as calculation, but other British industries would do well to 
make similar forecasts (p. 465). 

Gilt-edged: The budget has cut the Exchequer deficit so much 
that this year’s problem is not how to borrow money in the gilt- 
edged market but whether to repay it (p. 467). 


The revival of demand for gilt-edged since the budget will put 
renewed pressure on bank liquidity—unless the Government does 
something about it (p. 474). The Midland Bank is to raise £24 
mulion of new capital, but expansion of the banks generally is 
limited by the liquid assets the authorities make available (p. 476). 


Supersonic Airliners : Britain appears to be backing the 1,500 mph 


passenger jet rather than grappling with the problems posed by 
even faster airlines—we could be wrong (p. 468). 


COLD PLUNGE 

Mr Macmillan, pushed to the edge of the springboard by states- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic, may even be contemplating a 
header into the European pool (p. 421). 

® The mood of Conservatives, after being cold-shouldered in 


recent by-elections, may help to push the Prime Minister over 
the brink (p. 425). 


GREATNESS THRUST UPON THEM? 
Reform of the House of Lords is in the air, and should be carefully 
welcomed, but impetuous radicals do not always appreciate the 
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SMALL PLOTS 

In the Congo Mr Tshombe has been arrested for a day ; in Por- 
tugal Dr Salazar has forestalled a coup (p. 426). In Albania com- 
munist heretics may be tried as plotters, whether or not there 
has been a plot (p. 433). 


AFRICAN QUEST 

A conference of African states will meet in Liberia on May 8th 
in the hope of giving substance to the ideal of African unity (p. 
454). 

Though part of the newly independent British Cameroons is to 
link up with its French neighbour, the new entity can only make 
sense within a broader regional framework (p. 457). Sierra Leone, 
now independent, is small, poor and divided (p. 426). 

In the Central African Federation, however, African nationalists 
are more “ nationalist” than “ African” (p. 453). 


QUEST FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 

President Kennedy wants to encourage industrial expansion by 
lightening taxes on business, and to make up for the loss of revenue 
by tightening taxes on business men (p. 445). In Paris the new 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development is not 
much more yet than an Atlantic talking-shop (p. 429) but in 
London a conference of economists has been asking whether 
French planning methods might be applied to serve the British 
(Pp. 433). 

Argentina is putting expansion before stability ; 
Quadros of Brazil is doing the reverse (p. 429). 


President 


* (eae 


dangers: the House has proved strangely workable in its present 
form, although there is a need to adjust the balance between 
“gentlemen” and “ players” (p. 421). 

® An easy and immediate reform would be the release from a 
tedious predicament of Mr Wedgwood Benn: already he has had a 
filip to his election campaign (p. 461). 

® Part of the Lords’ work is the detailed examination of issues 
of minor, but significant, importance. ‘This week they have tackled 
shortcoming in public inquiry procedure (p. 429), and refused to 
give Efta’s staff diplomatic immunity (p. 430). 


Grinding Whose Faces? 

Some Scottish Labour-contrclied councils are charging hopelessly 
uneconomic rents for their houses, the while mulcting the:r rate- 
payers; Mr Maclay is growing impatient with them, but legislation 
may be necessary (p. 423). 


Unrest is endemic in London's docks, but the lavest excuse for a 


strike seems more than usually trivial (p. 426). 


Wecl.h, Wages ard Profits 
® The Economist's quarterly profits survey puts industrial profits 
on the turn and heading downwards (pp. 472, $00, 501). 


@ The stags hope to make a killing on the market's newest share— 
Chatterleys (p. 474). 


® An estimate of personal wealth in Britain supports the case for 
recent surtax reductions—but suggests it would be fair to follow 
them up by more effective collection of death duties (p. 434). 


© The Ministry of Labour analyses industrial earnings (p. 475). 
Detailed contents on page 419 
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WORLD ELECTRICAL 
NEWS IN PICTURES - 14 


ee In the land of 


rown coal 


Problem: ow to make brown coal — ‘young’ coal that is two thirds water — into an 
\ efiicient fuel for a giant power station? 
\ Answer: dry the coal with its own heat by first passing it through hot gases from 
\ \ the furnaces it feeds. 
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This if the process used in Australia’s largest power station — Yallourn, in 
Victoria. Built on continuous deposits of brown coal, which is only about 40 feet 
below the surface, Yallourn has made Victoria self-supporting in power. With its 
neighbouring stations at Morwell and Hazelwood, it will form the greatest centre of 
iene power in the Southern Hemisphere, The first turbine-generators to send out 
power from this brown coalfield were supplied by ABI. The 14 scts now installed 
generate 285 MW. Today larger sets are being built which are more efficient and 
cut building and other capital costs. Four AEI ‘sets on order will increase the power 
output from the brown coalfields by 640 MW. 
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NEW TOWERS OF LONDON | , 
London has three new landmarks: the huge Shell building on the South Bank, 
the Carlton Tower Hotel and now the Millbank development. The rising Millbank tower 
will have 34 storeys and be London’s tallest building—-22 feet higher than St. Paul's. 
From AEI :~ Emergency lighting for the Carlton Tower. 
Miles of cable for the Millbank tower. ‘ 
25,000 Mazda Kolor-rite fluorescent tubes and 12,001 
fittings for the Shell building ‘one of the largest office 
lighting contracts ever placed with one company. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
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Che Overseas Chemical Division of WR. Crace & Co. 


shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 


with industry in many ways, in many countries, Labo- 
ratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals 
match specific industrial requirements 
and are customer-tailored to particular 
production needs with the backing oflong 


experience in the field. Grace is one of the 


W.R. GRACE & CQ. 


OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 


CAMBRIDGE 40. MASS. LSA 


world’s foremost Chemical Companies, Its principal pro- 
ducts include ; films, plastic bags and pouches for the 
packaging of food products, can sealing compounds, 
cap lining compounds, battery separators, high density 
polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, polyvinyl ace- 
tate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, ammonia, ureas, 
fertilisers and agricultural chemicals, 
sulphuric acid, silica gel and other 
desiccants, nuclear reactor materials, 
jet engine lubricants, ultra highpurity 
silicon and ether industrial chemicals, 


Dewey avd Almy, London; Dewaleo, 
Paris; Darex, Paris; Darex, Hamburg; 
Darex Italiana, Milano; Dewey and Almy, 
Zurich ; Darex, Vaduz; Dewey and 
Almy, Rotterdam ; Dewey and Almy, 
Kobenhava, 
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One of the world’s great names in the design and 
manufacture of non-destructive testing equipment 


Two Budd advances, PhotoStress and 
MetalFilm strain gages, give many 
and diverse industries valuable pre- 
views of how their products —-ranging from bridges to 
jets-will stand up to stress, fatigue and hostile en- 
vironments. PhotoStress shows live stresses and 
strains in meaningful color patterns that sharply de- 
fine stress distribution patterns in a wide variety of 
parts and structures. MetalFilm strain gages translate 
stresses and strains into electrical impulses for 





INTERNATIONAL 


accurate stress analysis recording and study. These 
are but two of many Budd-developed milestones in 
non-destructive testing and research. Budd’s work in 
industrial quality contro) is a natural outgrowth of its 
pioneering skills in engineering ... metallurgy... 
tooling . . . welding . . . research . . . testing . . . pro- 
duction and development for international industry. 
These skills place Budd high among the world’s 250 
largest industrial concerns. Write for our Annual 
Report. The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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PHONE! 


pany, Lid. Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley Street, London 


Need aluminium? You can get it from Kaiser Aluminum. Our 
plants, on or near salt water ports in America, have a capacity 
of 609,500 short tons of aluminium per year. Here is a depend- 
able and continuous flow of primary metal to help you meet 
the growing needs of the world ... now and for the future. If 
you need aluminium fast (!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Com- 


W.1; Kaiser Aluminum In- 
ternational, lac. Phone: 
47-59-00; Klausstrasse 43, [id aa) nS 

Jiirich8, Switzerland. Also percep 


in Bremen and Florence. 
New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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at less cost than ever before 


In one room, or every room, the new TEMKON, floor-mounted, 
room air conditioner, silently, unobtrusively, keeps air cool and 
fresh, maintains the staff at peak efficiency all day. 

With a Temkon air conditioner in every room the cost is still 
WY, to 50% less than that of a central installation. 


FLOOR MOUNTED 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6. PHONE RENOWN 5613 
Makers of the World's quietest room air conditioner. 


@ It's the World's quietest room air conditioner 


@ Unobdtrusive slim-line construction and a duo-tone finish 
ensure that it will blend with any office decor 


@ — And this unit heats as well 
ee 
Please send details of the new TEMKON floor mounted room air conditioner. 
NAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 


ADORESS 
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The man who’bends rivers 


Joe, taking time off in the boom town of Cooma, is just one of 
the thousands working on the great Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme in south-eastern Australia. He and his fellow- 
workers have already dammed the eastward-flowing Snowy 
River, the Eucumbene and other rivers, harnessed them for 
power and turned them back westward through a system of 
long tunnels deep in the mountains, to carry precious water 
to the desert interior. 

After ten years’ heavy work the Snowy Mountains scheme, due 


to be completed in 1975, already provides one sixth of the ulti- 
mate 1,800,000 acre, feet of irrigation water a year-and more than 
10°, of its ultimate generating capacity of 3 million kilowatts. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill 
steels and driven by Atlas Copco compressors, are being 
used for much of the work on these tunnels, dams and under- 
ground power stations. And this is only one of the major 
engineering projects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik 
Coromant equipment has played a part. 


SMtlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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But each resort to the dream has made the next awakening more painful, and 
there are limits (as the British indeed should know) even to the human power 
of self-deception. 

After the fruitless victory of 1918 came the collapse of 1940, and the terrible 
moment when every Frenchman had to choose between being a traitor with 
Marshal Pétain and a traitor with General de Gaulle. French history since 
then, it may well come to seem, has been dominated by a struggle between those 
(like General de Gaulle himself) who drew the moral from 1940 that a major 
work of national reconstruction had become essential, though differing on how 
to achieve it ; and those (like the Algerian settlers and their political and military 
friends) who still cling to the dream of yesterday. With the generals’ rising 
in Algiers last Saturday, the battle was clearly joined between the two parties. 
Everyone who thought about it knew now where he stood, as he had not known 
in 19$8 ; and what may be called the party of tomorrow emerged as, incontro- 
vertibly, the stronger. Even if the military Putsch had succeeded in over- 
throwing the Fifth Republic, its success could not have been enduring. As it 
has turned out, General Challe has succeeded in uniting France, for the first 
time, behind President de Gaulle. The most clusive item of the gaullist pro- 
gramme of regeneration has suddenly been realised. 

This was the Fifth Republic’s hour of decision: the baptism, as it were, 
that washed away the original sin of its birth. The hour made even that birth 
look somewhat different. Squalid and dangerous though the conspiracy of 
gaullists and militarists which exploded on May 13, 1958, clearly was, and 
inexcusably as the actors in that drama, from General de Gaulle downwards, 
conducted themselves at various points, in retrospect it does now appear that 
the gaullists acted on behalf of the party of tomorrow when they captured the 
1958 coup d'état. No one rallied to the defence of the Fourth Republic: it 
had affronted too many interests ; its institutions were too thoroughly discredited. 
The Fifth Republic has at least proved to possess the authority to defend itself. 
This is the measure of General de Gaulle’s achievement, and of the failure of 
the Algiers generals. Well might the generals now feel that their mistake in 
1958 was to involve themselves with the politicians. For it was the politician 
who diverted a stroke designed to demonstrate the army's vocation as 
overriding conscience of France, and to maintain French rule in 
8 ee ee ee 
ready to give Algeria self-government and to oppose its will to 
militarists. 

General de Gaulle may, in the end, be vindicated in another 
events. His insistence on “ restoring the state,” on strengthening 
at the expense of parliament, has, all too often, seemed illiberal 


the 








420 


liberal it may have been, but at least his institutions passed 
one test by surviving one of the hardest of knocks. General 
de Gaulle has, in fact, now overcome the circumstances in 
which he came to power in 1958. This week's mutinecrs were 
then his allies. His policy since then has been one long 
struggle to free himself from their control. Now we have had 
the showdown between the president and the president- 
makers, and he has won. The state has been restored, in how- 
ever personal a fashion, to sovereignty. It will now be the task 
of historians to dispute the assumption that the revitalisation 
of French government could have happened in none but the 
gaullist ways—unless the general proves to be so indispensable 
that, after his departure, anarchy inherits. His statement that 
he intends to ensure that “ French and republican liberty ” 
shall continue after him suggests that he has measures in mind 
to deal with this, the last of his institutional problems. 


It is not difficult to think of other ways in which France 
has, in the past few years, undergone a still-continuing trans- 
formation. The effort of social reform started after the war 
has been resumed, though there is still much to do. The 
economic recovery launched under the Fourth Republic has 
been continued dynamically under the Fifth. The relinquish- 
ment of an empire, hardly to be thought of in 1958, has 
become generally accepted—as has the need for retiring from 
Algeria. Internationally, gaullism has at least made France's 
role more conspicuous, if less agreeable to its allies—as the 
fourth French nuclear explosion, in the Sahara on Tuesday 
morning, reminds us. In all these matters, it can be argued 
that General de Gaulle might have profitably and wisely 
adopted a different course from the one he chose ; but he 
did, in all cases, choose. No doubt, an unhealthy political 
apathy has reigned since 1958 ; but it will not, it is to be 
hoped, be permanent—and indeed the present crisis may 
' have brought it to an end 


\ ENERAL DE GAULLE did mght to underline, lin his speech 
J on Sunday, the fact that the army insurrection threatened 


ill his work 
France’s immense effort, by which, in spite of everything 
ictory was won, independence assured and the Republic 


restored ; and which was resumed, three years ago, in order to 
refashion the State, to maintain national unity, to reconstitute 
our, power, to regain our rank among the nations, and to pursue 
our work overseas of necessary decolonisation, all this is in 
danger of being brought to nothing, on the very verge of success, 
by the crass and hateful gamble of the insurgents in Algeria 


lhe French president was here expounding the true signifi- 
cance of the threat that faced him. For the plot could not 
succeed without a descent on Paris and the overturning of the 
regime; and it is now fairly clear that the rebels would have 
made that descent but for the refusal of the greater part of the 
armed forces to help them. The government appears, also, to 
have got wind that something was afoot so that they had to 
act earlier than they had intended. Bur however swift the 
collapse, the danger that France has passed through this week 
must not be underrated. If the dead policy of French Algeria 
was to be effectively resurrected, General Challe had to impose 
his will on Paris. He could not do that without killing or cow- 
ing the president and his ministers on the spot; and the conse- 
quences would have been all that General de Gaulle depicted 
Fortunately the president's ship is safely in harbour, and .t 
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only remains to consider why this new version of May 13th 
was undertaken, and what the victor will do with his victory. 


The French army has been a state within the state ever 
since the first Napoleon, seeing itself—and for long periods 
being accepted in France—as the guardian of national virtue 
and honour. During much of this time it has been employed 
in arenas far from Europe, where it has had to conquer, hold 
down, and rule “inferior” peoples. It has been the home, 
the mother, the Alpha and Omega of its members. Cut off 
in this way from the experience and assumptions of French 
civilians, from the main stream of French development, it 
has been peculiarly subject to illusions of its higher mission, 
as the Dreyfus affair proved. Probably the capital error of the 
Third and Fourth Republics was the failure ever to face the 
military mystique with plain language and demolish it. In 
recent years the army’s blindness to all facts and points of view 
that contradict its cherished beliefs has been matched with a 
growing bitterness at its perpetual failure to attain victory, a 
failure which the soldiers have attributed to the “ rotten poli- 
uicians"’ in Paris. The considerations that induced M. 
Mendés-France to withdraw from Indochina and Tunisia, and 
that determined General de Gaulle to concede independence 
to Algeria, are beyond the army's vision. The army denied 
the basic contention that France could not win in Algeria. 


Instead, it maintained that the “ communist rebels” could 
be defeated, 4 la Mao Tse-tung, by refusing all negotiation, 
and by identification between the army and the people (in 
practice this means, not that the army takes account of what 
the Algerians ask for, but that the Algerians must accept what 
they are told for their own good). Against the judgment of 
some of the officers, General de Gaulle was brought to power 
in 19§8 to enable the army to achieve its victory—by taking 
care, as the army hoped, of the Paris end. Since then he 
has made plain his determination to escape from military 
leading-strings. He has betrayed—so some officers believe— 
the army and France by behaving as his predecessors and 
by going even further than they did: none of them dared 
undertake negotiation with the Algerian rebels. Like his 
predecessors, then, he had to be ousted. That this was 
impossible ; that President de Gaulle has judged the Algerian 
problem rightly ; and that the war cannot be won, were ideas 
which the army leaders were incapable of accepting. How 
far they had retreated into fantasy is suggested by their 
apparent belief that it was possible for them to hope for 
support from the Americans, in the cause of the cold war, 
as much as by their unawareness of what their mutiny meant 


HE walls of Jericho stand. General de Gaulle is now in 
a a stronger position than he has ever been in his career. 
For a long time it seemed that he must pay danegeld to the 
men of May 13th who brought him to power ; but by methods 
of supreme ingenuity and tenacity he has outflanked, and 
now outfaced, them all. The Muslim rebel leaders should 
now, aS wise men, make haste to Evian and the conference 
table while the general is on the crest. For one thing, there 
is little doubt that they can get their independence more 
speedily and more smoothly than would have been possible 
before the army had been brought to heel, It should now 
be possible for both sides to be magnanimous. The French 
government should no longer have to look over its shoulder 
The Muslim rebels must surely reflect that it is he, not 





y 
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they, who has defeated French militarism in the end. 

If peace does come soon, General de Gaulle’s possibilities 
for action at home and abroad will begin to match his 
prestige. The speeches of his in recent months, in which 
he sees himself presiding over a new birth of the nation, 
assure us that he intends to seize the opportunity for a re- 
shaping of the social and political fabric. The result is unlikely 
to please Right or Left. Abroad, he will continue to assert, 
with redoubled energy and power, France’s claims to a place 


himself to overthrow them. 


Head First into Europe? 


HE common market is not a subject on which Mr 

Macmillan has been in the habit of airing his views. 

He has tended, for some time, to leave the handling of 
this particular hot potato to ministers. His decision to enter 
the arena on Tuesday, and to answer questions at length in 
the House of Commons, is, therefore, a portent. It is one 
of many recent signs that the Government has begun to give 
the matter serious attention—perhaps, indeed, is steeling 
itself to take the plunge and seek to join. 

Typically, the Prime Minister left plenty of room for 
speculation about his meaning. When Mr Gaitskell asked 
him whether he contemplated accepting the principles of the 
Rome treaty, “ while making it plain that we must negotiate 
on particular issues such as the free entry of Commonwealth 
products,” Mr Macmillan agreed that “that is a possible 
approach.” He spoke in a positive way about agriculture, 
mentioning “ the obligation to enter into a single agricultural 
system for Europe” and the “ advantages of going in carly 
and perhaps guiding it in the way we would wish.” But he 
did “ not think we ought to rush it.” This language might 
reflect the need to take a decision ; it might mask a decision 
already made, or one in the making. 

Despite the smokescreen, however, Mr Macmillan’s talk 


The Second Chamber 


NE of the least appropriate remarks this week is that it 
(som more than hry years since Mr’ Asquith sad 
that reform of the House of was a subject that 
would brook no delay. For the reforms that Asquith sought 
were in fact implemented without delay, in substance even 
though not by any formal act. When Asquith spoke, the 
Upper House still régarded it as its right to flout the will of 
the Commons ; it no longer often does that today, and it knows 
that it had better not. Ever since Asquith, therefore, pro- 
posals for reforming the Lords have been applauded mainly 
by unduly tidy-minded radicals and unusually far-sighted 
right-wing Conservatives (who recognise that by implementing 
radical changes in form, they might manage to reverse—or at 
least prevent further development of—some of the post- 
Asquithian changes in the realities of political power.) For 
precisely this reason, any new proposals must be greeted with 
more reserve by radical pragmatists. 
This was again the pattern of reception when Mr Butler, 


with President Kennedy on April 7th was evidently a landmark 
in British policy. Even before the encounter there were 
suggestions in London that the Prime Minister had made up 
his mind to embark, on his return, on an attempt to join the 
commoa market. The suggestions have so grown in vigour 
since then that a new British initiative has been widely 
expected on the Continent. President Kennedy's backing (and 
Mr Dillon's) for full British membership of the common 
market—but for nothing less than that—may not only have 
encouraged Mr Macmillan ; he may have thought it would . 
help him in dealing with any domestic resistance. It has 
certainly encouraged other people to be more open; Dr 
Adenauer, for one, virtually invited Britain to join on his return 
from Washington. 

When the Prime Minister spoke on Tuesday he did not 
know how, or how soon, the struggle between Algiers and 
Paris was going to end. It was not then, he explained, a good 
moment to start negotiations. Yet Britain’s need to have a 
say in moulding the future of Europe is equally compelling 
whether France is weak or strong ; it would certainly not be 
diminished if France were in the grip of the dinosaurs. And 
now that President de Gaulle has emerged triumphant a good 
many doubts may be set aside. 


Some proposals on how, and how 
not, to reform the Lords 


to the accompaniment of loud cheers from Lord Lambton, 
announced on Wednesday that a new select committee of 
members of both Houses is to look into (1) the composition of 
the Upper House ; (2) the possibility of rectifying certain 
constitutional anomalies affecting the rights of peers in elec- 
tions to the Commons (anomalies which Mr Butler strove 
valiantly to pretend do not arise mainly or solely from the 
case of the second Lord Stansgate); and (3) the question of 
the 
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ing full-time parliamentarians in the Upper House, as well as 
any steps to remove disabilities from peers who wish instead 
to sit in or vote for the Lower House, They should even 
recognise that some minor changes in the composition of the 
House may be desirable, but they should also insist that real 
dangers could arise if these changes went too far. 

These dangers are still insufficiently appreciated by some 
leftwingers, especially those who call (at first sight very reason- 
ably) for “ the total abolition of the hereditary principle in the 
House of Lords altogether.” By a series of constitutional and 
historical accidents, this country has now reached a stage 
where the powers actually wielded by the House of Lords— 
like the shaving soap in the advertisement—are not too much, 
and certainly not too little, but just about right. On paper 
the second chamber still has rather greater powers than are 
democratically desirable. A main reason why it does not 
exercise them is that it knows the principle of heredity makes 
it look an absurd body ; so it recognises that if it did con- 
sistently oppose its will to the Commons everybody might 
agree to sweep it away. 

Should it become a less absurd-looking body, stocked 
entirely with life peers and other = distinguished 
“establishment ” figures, there is a distinct probability that it 
might gradually proceed to exercise greater powers of revision 
and delay upon Commons legislation. Tidy-minded radicals 
say that this is why it.would be night to accompany abolition 
of the principle of heredity with formal legislation to curb 
the Lords’ powers still further. But this is really just an 
excuse to avoid admitting the odd facts of the present situa- 
tion. One doubts very much whether further formal codifica- 
tton and limitation of the Lords’ powers could be effected, 
except by legislation that went so far as to make it an absurdity 
to have a second chamber at all—which (a) is not going to be 
introduced, certainly not by any Conservative Government, 
and (b) would be a great misfortune anyway. 


EVERTHELESS—this is why there should be some welcome 

for the new committee—there are some minor reforms 
in the present strangely workable Lords which obviously ought 
to be made. The very minor one which is very temporarily 
most in the news—the fact that ennobled MPs ought not to be 
conscripted into the Lords if they and their constituents want 
them to remain in the Commons—could and should be effected 
very simply: anybody should be allowed to renounce a 
peerage if he wishes. A more important reform is 
that the opposition front bench in the Upper House: ought to 
be stocked with a small number of full-time and therefore 
adequately paid parliamentarians. A government will usually 
find it worthwhile to have about a dozen peers on the govern- 
ment payroll as ministers or junior ministers. The opposition 
(at present, the Parliamentary Labour party) ought to be 
allowed to ndminate an approximately equal number of full- 
time parliamentarians for its front bench in the Lords, to be 
paid a normal MP’s salary. When the Liberal party or any 
other party gets more than a certain proportion of votes (not 
seats) at general elections, it might be reasonable to give it 
an entitlement to a small number of paid parliamentary peers 
too. This idea of having a small corps of adequately paid 
parliamentarians in the Upper House is the principle that has 
long been advocated by The Economist under the slogan of 
having “some players as well as gentlemen in the Lords.” 
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There may now at last be some hope of it being effected. 

Life peerages, per se, are a different matter. The experi- 
ment with life peerages in the last few years has been a 
reasonable success ; on the whole it would probably be better 
to have more of them. As a general rule, it would be a good 
thing to give the whole corps of potential royal commission 
chairmen—the Sir Oliver Frankses and so forth—a forum in 
the Lords. The main objection to giving more life peerages 
seems to be the democratic revulsion against having too many 
people entitled to call themselves “ Lord” hanging around. 
The best, but unimportant, solution to this might be to say 
that henceforth life peers should not necessarily be entitled to 
call themselves “ Lord”; just as a Mr Smith can become 
First Lord of the Admiralty, so he might well be nominated, 
as plain Mr Smith, to become a Lord of Parliament. But life 
peers who are not to be full-time parliamentarians should not 
be chosen on a “ balanced” party basis ; the more of them 
who are non-party men, the better—as with royal commission 
chairmen, 

Hereditary peers are the useful lump to prevent this brilliant 
leaven from making the House of Lords into too important 
an assembly. That is why radicals should regard with some 
suspicion any attempt to rob the more lumpish peers of their 
rights of attendance. The “ Swinton committee” system 
that has been in operation during the last few years—-whereby 
peers who do not bother to say that they are going to turn 
up some time in any session may lose their right to turn up 
ever—has not so far had any unfortunate political con- 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 


SILAS MARNER Ton Wreavee or Ravetog, 
By Geonar E.ior Blackwood, 1861, 


This tale ia a permanent and no trifling addition to the wealth 
of English bterature. There is no element of power wanting to 
make it more unpressive, and no el¢ment of beauty wanting 
to make it more attractive. The coneeption m as fine as the exedution 
ian marvellons, It does not approach in tragic power some perte of 
“Adam Bede ", because the seope of the narrative will not admit of 
it,—but it «a more perfeet whole; and a more unique and subtle, 
though not so deep an interest constitutes the plot. No book that we 
have ever read combines so completely the broadest masculine power 
with the most delicate feminine insight and fnwh. Nor is there, aa far 
aa we have noticed, a single cynical Thackerayiem about the book like 
thoae which so often dusfigure the miroductory discussion paragraphs 
to the various chapters in “Adam Boece One of the moet «trking 
features in thia striking tale i the «trong intellectual impress which 
the author contrives to give to a story of which the main elements are 
altogether unintelleetual, without the amallest mjury to the vertsimih- 
tude of the tale. There w no character delineated through whose 
mouth the author could express a subtle thought without impropriety ; 
aud she herself indulges very sparingly in the descriptive comment 
which formed ao large an element in The Mill on the Floss" and 
“Adam Fede ", Yet not the lew um the tale a most intellectual as well 
as graphic picture of the most unintelleetual social life which haa been 
known in England daring the last fifty yoars, This is managed in 
various ways, From the outset the eve of the reader ie fixed on the 
peyohologioal facta whieh the story i intended to shustrate, though 
there # no attempt to analyse or discus their metaphysical origin 
Again, the intellectual effect is throughout produced by the hind of 
humour ehown in the selection of the tratts of life delineated. The turn 
given to the conversation of the peasants, though never untrue or 
unreal in them, has almost always a distinct relation to the intellectual 
forma of the same questions a¢ discussed in modern times by the 
educated clasees,-—and henoe there is a eubthe undereurrent of humour 
which betrays the mind of the writer even in her mort happy 
delineatiuns of the rural peasantry whom she portrays. 
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sequences. But Lord Salisbury's favourite scheme, whereby 
hereditary peers would nominate the 200 or so most politically- 
conscious of their fellows as members of the House, could 
lead this politically-conscious 200 to have an altogether 
exaggerated view of their rights to political importance, par- 
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ticularly during the tenure of office of any future Labour 
government. It is to be hoped that the new inquiry does not 
lead to any development of that sort. Certainly, in our view, 
Labour would be right to resist it. But it should co-operate 
with the committee to press forward the other minor reforms. 


Scots At Home 


In most Scottish council houses, the telly 
costs more than the rent 


NHE Secretary of State for Scotland must now be working 
out details of a new Housing (Scotland) Bill, which he 
will be obliged to introduce some time next year in order 
to come into line with England. By far the most useful thing 
Mr Maclay’s bill could do would be to grasp the nettle of local 
authority rents—more purposefully than Mr Brooke's present 
bill does for England and Wales. If Mr Brooke thinks his 
councils need persuading, he can thank his stars he is not called 
upon to encourage the Scots. The average English local 
authority draws over two-thirds of its housing revenue from 
rents and less than one-tenth from the rates: the rest is made 
up by Exchequer subsidies. Before the war the Scottish local 
authorities made no heavier call on their ratepayers either. But 
since then, led by the Labour-controiled councils in the indus- 
trial belt, the Scottish practice has been to turn the screws on 
the ratepayer alone. By last year under one-third of the average 
council’s housing revenue came from rents, one-third from 
the Exchequer, and over one-third from the ratepayers. 
This simply means that, during ten years of Conservative 
government at the centre, the Labour party in Scotland has 
contrived to put through a housing policy totally at variance 
not just with that of Tory councils but with Labour practice 
in the rest of Britain. Compared with the Scottish 
average, the Labour party in St Pancras was grinding the 
faces of the poor. Nothing that successive Secretaries of 
State for Scotland have done has ended this improvidence. 
There have been repeated attempts at cajolery. Five years 
ago a working party set up by the Secretary of State tried 


to shame the chief offenders into action by showing that , 


occupancy of a postwar four-apartment council house cost, 
in rent and rates, £16 less a year in Glasgow than in Liverpool 
and even £§ less than in under-employed Belfast) ; that a 
Clydebank shipbuilder paid {£24 less than a Barrow one ; 
and a Lanarkshire miner £33 less than a miner in Ebbw 
Vale. But no one was shamed into anything. In 1958 the 
Secretary of State had to descend on Glasgow with a public 
inquiry, based on the Labour council’s failure to undertake 
a bona fide review of rents under the Housing (Scotland) Act 
of 1950 ; the result was to raise the average rent in the city 
from §s. 2d. to 7s. 8d. a week. Even by this largely nominal 
increase, Glasgow lifted itself well clear of the Scottish Office's 
immediate sights. 

Last January the Secretary of State turned his legal siege 
train on Dunbartonshire (average rent 2s. tod. a week), and 
this month the county council reluctantly proposed an average 
of 78. $d., including temporary as well as permanent houses. 
To the council's mortification, and the evident alarm of other 
councils below the mark, Mr Maclay has refused to accept 


the new average as reasonable—the first sign that he may at 
last mean business in defining what reasonable means. There 
seem to be some official hopes that, if Mr Maclay gets tough 
with Dunbarton, there may be automatic increases elsewhere, 
and a good deal of diligent jogging of elbows is, in fact, going 
on. The first response has, however, been from Roxburgh- 
shire, a small Border county with fewer than 1,000 council 
houses and higher than average rents. The hard core of 
resistance remains in the Labour councils, who are up in arms 
politically over Government interest charges and who claim 
(like Dunbarton) that as a matter of social principle council 
housing charges should properly fall on the rates. If the 
Secretary of State wished, he could turn his artillery on them 
in turn; but this is a costly and time-consuming business. 
Has he to wield a sledgehammer to crack every little nut like 
Saltcoats (average rent 5s. 4d. a week, last revised in 1937) ? 


pate there is a case for giving persuasion one final, 
and strictly limited, chance. Patience was, in fact, argued 
by one of Mr Maclay’s junior ministers at the annual con- 
ference of the Scottish Unionists (the name the Tories go 
under north of the Border) last week. With unjustifiable 
meekness, although most of the right points had been made 
from the floor, the party agreed that to sustain the remaining 
privileges (and abuses) of local government was better than 
legislation to bring the offenders into line. The Tories would 
have done better if they had served notice that, unless per- 
suasion works wonders in the next six months, they would 
insist on using the next Housing Bill to ensure that council 
rents should not fall below the revised valuation figures (which 
are likely to work out at an average of £40-{£45 a year). 
Since it costs £76 a year to provide and maintain the average 
council house in Scotland this charge would still fall well 
below the imposition of economic rents. In view of the cost 
of new building it would fall even further below “ replace- 
ment cost” rents which would provide an economic incentive 
to build new council houses ; the economic rent to cover the 
costs of a new council house in most places must be nearer 
to £200 a year. 

Nobody (or at least no politician) is suggesting that Scottish 
council house rents should be made gp leap at once to a 
full economic level—although Scottish cities should certainly 
take a new look at differential rent schemes and the ways in 
which some comparable councils in South Wales balance their 
housing accounts (Cardiff takes no subsidy from the 
all). It may be reasonable that Scottish rents 
down for a time generally below English : 
figures suggest that Scottish earnings are 
below the English and Welsh average. It is 
before the war—although by no means so 
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Scottish council dwellings tended to be one room smaller 
than those south of the Border. No one is going to worry 
very much about the Highland counties, with a handful of 
council houses, that have special financial problems. But the 
fact remains that too many Lowland Scottish councils have 
paid no regard to the changing value of money, so that real 
rents in each of Scotland's four big cities are below pre-war 
levels. Councillors have ignored the rising scale of earnings 
among council tenants. And they have done this knowingly. 
The report on Dunbarton spoke of “cynical and deliberate 
disregard of the duty of trust . . . towards the general body 
of ratepayers.” It is doubtful if mere persuasion can change 
this attitude now. 

The idea of wildly uneconomic housing has become in- 
grained, partly through doctrinaire ideas ; partly as a device 
to secure political power (in 14 of Scotland’s 20 large burghs 
over 40 per cent of the dwelling houses are owned hy the 
local authority) ; but mainly through the sheer inertia of the 
communities concerned. The consequences for the Scottish 
economy are increasingly visible. Most of the worst offenders 
need new industry and ask for it unflaggingly. Do they think 
their rates are an incentive ? There are many Scottish 
workers who oughf now to be changing their jobs from the 
declining to the developing industries. But it is understand- 
ible that if a man has a council house at less than the weekly 
hire of his television set he is not going to budge. If the 
local authorities are going to pay the teachers more, and 
meet the rising cost of all communal services, they cannot 
expect to attract new economic blood by simply adding the 
whole burden to the existing rates. Hawking round for 
development grants would be more impressive if some of 
the cosy subsidising at home were cut out. 

Scotland has had to tackle an immense problem in improv 
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ing its housing conditions since the war, and an appreciable 
rating contribution is not inequitable in the circumstances. 
But the process has plainly gone too far, with the result that 
authorities that ought to be building still more houses have 
already saddled themselves and their ratepayers with a crip- 
pling burden of debt charges. The reform that is needed 
is not a drastic or anti-social one, even if it is imposed from 


Number of Avge Housing Rates 
Counci! Houses rem Revenue Account (per 
Pre- Post- (per a! 


war war year) Rents Grants Rates valuation) 


£ 
Cities -— 


Glasgow 52,074 22 05 3) 27s. 74 
Edinburgh 15.081 28 91 31-0 5 i@s. Od 


Large Burghs:— 
Clydebank 2.354 1355 9-0 25:5 § 28s. tid 
Dumfries 1,706 32 6S 22s. Od 


Small Burghs: — 
Saltcoats... 796 {3 67 21-5 38 9 
17 


, 24s. Od 
Cowdenbeath 762 26 34 


5 
5 23s. Od 


Counties .-~ 


West Lothian 2.506 1S 67 i 300 S05 23s. 9d 
Dumfriesshire 239 49 07 ? 340 39-5 18s. 6d 


SCOTLAND 


212.641 21-843 28 347 2s. 74 


above. As illustrations of what needs to be done in each 
category of council—and of how wide the variations within 
each category are—the figures in the table for 1960 printed 
above seem relevant. It will be seen that even the county with 
the highest average rent in the table (Dumfriesshire with an 
average rent of {£49.07 a year or about 19s. a week, but mainly 
postwar houses) has a 39} per cent contribution from the rates. 
[he large burgh with the lowest average rent in the table 
Clydebank with {£13.55 a year or just over §s. a week) has 
a rate contribution of §3 per cent. 


Unhopeful Conference 


The Laos negotiations promise to start with the 
West at a disadvantage 


firing at each other, there is a reasonable prospect that 
fourteen countries concerned in one way or another with 
the Laotian preblem will meet at Geneva and try to solve it. 
On paper, the prospect looks firm enough. The British and 


L , between now and May 12th, the Laotians have ceased 


Soviet governments, as “ co-chairmen” of the Geneva con- 
ference of 1954, which ended the Indochina war, issued three 
joint messages on Monday. The first was an appeal for a 
cease-fire in Laos ; the second called on India to reconvene the 
disbanded international control commission, which is to make 
sure the cease-fire is observed ; and the third was an invita- 
tion to the fourteen governments to a conferénce at Geneva 
to consider a settlement 

The Foreign Office and its man in Moscow, Sir Frank 
Roberts, are to be congratulated on the patient diplomatic 
exchanges that made agreement between the co-chairmen pos- 
sible. The agreement does, however, rest on precarious founda- 
tions. The three messages say nothing about halting the flow 
of arms—Russian to the communist-led Pathet Lao forces, 
and American to the pro-western government of Prince Boun 
Oum; nor do they specify that an effective cease-fire is a sine 


qua non of a conference. Although American officials have 
expressed scepticism that a British-Russian appeal for a cease- 
fire will be effective, there is no disagreement between London 
and Washington on the absolute need for one. The Foreign 
Secretary told the Lords on Tuesday that Mr Gromyko had 
assured Sir Frank Roberts that the Soviet government was 
genuinely anxious for an immediate cease-fire. Mr Gromyko, 
added Lord Home, fully understood that the British govern- 
ment would not be prepared to negotiate under the threat of 
military action. 

It would be surprising if the Chinese or the Vietnamese 
communists, who -virtually created the Pathet Lao, were to 
share Mr Gromyko’s belated enthusiasm for a cease-fire. 
Indeed, memories of Dien Bien Phu and of Geneva, 1954, will 
tempt the Vietnamese communists to urge their Laotian allies 
on, even though the Pathet Lao—like Prince Boun Oum’s 
government—has publicly welcomed the British and Soviet 
messages. The past week has indeed brought further military 
successes to the Pathet Lao and its “ neutralist ” allies under 
Captain Kong Le. The course now proposed is the best that 
circumstances will allow ; but unfortunately, there is every 
chance that the May conference, like its precursor in 1954, 
will meet in conditions that give a negotiating advantage to 
the communist side. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


What Now? 


Te lesson that most politicians refused 
to imbibe from the county council elec- 
tions has now been confirmed by last week’s 
two parliamentary by-elections. The Con- 
servative slump is on. Nearly half of those 
who had voted Conservative at Warrington 
in 19§9 did not turn out to vote Tory again 
last week ; at Paisley nearly three-quarters 
did not do so. At Warrington most of the 
Tories’ lost legion were abstainers: the 
newly appearing Liberal there, campaigning 
largely on the unfairness of the budget, 
picked up a rather measly 12} per cent of 
the poll, of which just over 12 per cent came 
from the Tories and just under } per cent 
from Labour. At Paisley, many more of the 
deserting Tories went Liberal: the Liberals’ 
resplendent Mr Bannerman, campaigning 
on the fact that he was Mr Bannerman, 
picked up a nearly triumphant 41} per cent 
of the poll, of which 294 per cent came 
from the Tories and 12 per cent from 
Labour. 

The Tory slump has thus not yet gone 
as far as in 1956-58, when almost any newly 
appearing Liberal was liable to pick up over 
20 per cent of the poll from them, and 
when the Tories were liable simultaneously 
to lose a few percentage points to Labour 
as well. But British politics will now be 
operating in a changed situation. On the 
Opposition side, the big questions will be 
whether the realisation that Mr Gaitskell 
might after all be the next Prime Minister 
will bring waverers in the parliamentary 
party back to his side ; and whether he will 
be bold enough to use this accretion of 
strength to cut the left wing of his party 
adrift—or whether he will go on worrying 
incontinently about which way which unions 
will vote on nuclear disarmament. For the 
Liberals the questions will be whether some 
by-election may crop up where they can win 
a Tory seat (there are several constituencies 
where they now could do so); and then 
whether they will this time learn that they 
cannot make lasting advances by saying 
things they think will sound popular but 
only by determining to sound controversially 
distinctive. But the most important im- 
mediate question will be the effect of this 
new situation on the policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

During the 1956-58 Tory slump, there 
was a general myth that the abstaining 
Tories came from the right-wing middle 
classes. This time, the swing is more 
generally believed (as a matter of fact, 
mainly wrongly believed) to have come after 
the surtax omens ae after talk of 

ing and signs : ism ; there 
ae deicders ea greater feeling that the 


people who have to be placated now are the 
left wing. This could have some important 
results ; in particular (see page 421) there 
are already signs that Mr Macmillan may be 
rather surprisingly ready to brave the 
criticisms of his right wing by making a 
more determined economic advance 
towards Europe. 


NEUTRALS 


Shoot the Ref 


T is cheering to be reminded, by Mr 

Kennedy's speech to American editors 
on April 20th and Mr Khrushchev’s chatty 
day with Mr Walter Lippmann a week 
earlier, that both leaders see the world 
struggle as essentially non-military. (Mr 
Lippmann’s long interview was published 
in the New York Herald Tribune.) There 
is also a striking (if less cheering) parallelism 
between the President's urgent warning that 
“the complacent, the self-indulgent, the 
soft societies are about to be swept away 
with the debris of history,” and the Soviet 
leader's expression—not, of course, for the 
first time—of his “ unqualified faith in the 
predestined acceptance of communism by 
the underdeveloped countries.” in Mr 
Lippmann’s words. 


Walter Lippmann: a chatty 
day with Khrushchev. 


On the other hand, a very sharp difference 
emerges in regard to “neutrals.” Mr 
acknowledges, and to some 
extent appears to welcome, the fact that 
America has abandoned the idea that 
neutralism is immoral. But almost in the 
same breath he insists that “ while there are 


neutral countries, there are no neutral men.” ' 


Nowhere among the ncutralist but non- 
communist countries is there a man he 


would trust to administer a ban on nuclear 
tests, to run the United Nations secretariat, 
or to act as referee or umpire between east 
and west in any other capacity. 

This new communist dogma has slowly 
emerged during the welter of abusive attack 
launched at Mr Hammarskjéld since last 
September. Now it is stated more’ cate- 
gorically than ever. Its implications go a 
long way. If no man in the world, however 
conscientiously he may try to subordinate 
his other loyalties to serve an international 
ideal and scrupulously carry out an agreed 
a_i trusted, there is little hope 

strengthening the ‘ 
of society So pene oes 
system to supervise and enforce general dis- 
armament. The self-cancelling triumvirates 
which Russia now wants to see in charge of 
all important international activities would 
inevitably block any such develo ts. 
But the oddest thing of all is t Mr 
Khrushchev’s newly categorical distrust of 
all neutrals should come cheek by jowl with 
his assurance that most of the countries now 
classed as neutral are bound to swing to 
communism. Perhaps he does not really 
expect to see them do so in his own life- 
time. Certainly he has had some disenchant- 
ing experiences in his efforts to align Asians 
and Africans with Russia on such questions 
as the Congo and disarmament. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


To Have and to Hold 


INCE his return from Washington on 

April 19th Dr Adenauer has tried hard 
to dispel the widespread impression that « 
Mr Kennedy wants to limit the delivery of 
atomic arms to west German forces. He 
told the Bundestag on April 21st that he 
and Mr Kennedy were agreed that Nato 
should build up all its armaments, conven- 
tional and atomic. Herr Strauss, the west 


In this complicated matter, the generali- 
ties of statesmen as well as the detailed 


schemes of the soldiers can be interpreted 
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will be used ; in other words, he can try 
to ensure that “ nuclear-capable " weapons 
are simply held in reserve as a deterrent to 
prevent the Russians from using theirs. 
Such 2 policy would involve radical revision 
of Nato’s present tactical doctrine, a thing 
that defence ministries, and Herr Strauss 
particularly, naturally find upsetting. 

Mr Kennedy is also in a position to pre- 
vent the over-hasty spread of strategic 
weapons in Europe. The reinforcement of 
America’s strategic armoury which he has 
now set under way removes some of the 
urgency from Nato’s search for bases for 
intermediate-range missiles in Europe. The 
political advantages of limiting the distribu- 
tion of these weapons—to keep open the 
possibility of negouation about disarmament 
or about central Europe—are so plain that 
only urgent military necessity should be 
allowed to overrule them. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Poor But Free 


MPOVERISHED, small and divided: draw- 

backs that were at one time thought 
insuperable obstacles to independence melt 
in the hot African wind. Sierra Leone, which 
celebrated its independence on Thurs- 
day, has fewer than three million people, 
with an estumated income of {15 a head a 
year, a vulnerable economy dependent on 
the export of minerals, and a government 
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Third black member: 
Sir Milton Margai 


precariously bridging the classic gulf 
between an advanced urban minority and a 
backward tribal majority. ‘Nevertheless, 
constitutional development in Sierra Leone 
has gone ahead smoothly enough for the 
territory to take its place as the third black 
member of the Commonwealth. 

The smoothness of this week's celebra- 
tions was safeguarded by the precautionary 
arrest of most of the key figures in the 
opposition All People's Congress, including 
the party leader, Mr Siaka Stevens. The 
political split is a reflection of the division 
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between colony and 
colony, which consists of Freetown and the 
area immediately surrounding it, was 
founded at the end of the 18th century as 
a dumping ground for liberated slaves. 
Much later, Freetown’s schools and colleges 
and the relative sophistication of its people 
won for it a reputation as the “ Athens of 
West Africa.” But the protectorate, which 
is about the size of Ireland, did not share 
this advance ; it came under British control 
about a century later than the colony, and 
remained tribal and- agricultural. 

The first serious attempt to unite the two 
parts of Sierra Leone was made by the 
present prime minister, Sir Milton Margai, 
when he formed his National United Front 
about a year ago. Sir Milton, a wily and 
experienced politician, the first doctor’ to 
qualify from the protectorate and the 
gtandson of a famous warrior chief, is no 
man to be bossed by the colony. Several 
colony politicians joined his national front; 
the more radical are now expressing their 
active opposition. The prime minister's 
task of political bridge-building is formid- 
able ; his econgmic problems even more so. 
Sierra Leone’s'agriculture is backward, its 
industry almost non-existent, and in the past 
the export carnings that came into the 
country despite the smuggling of diamonds 
(now virtually checked) have not been put 
to any great use. Investment is needed in 
farming, fish and meat production, and, 
possibly, certain consumer industries. For 
this Sierra Leone makes a serious claim on 
outside attention and help. 


ectorate. The 


AFRICA 


Congola Continued 


Ara has been a cruel month for military 


coups. Cuba, Algeria, and, much less 
conspicuously, Portugal have all demon- 
strated this. They have also demonstrated 
the woes ‘that collision with an exploding 
nationalism may bring. Portugal's contri- 
bution to the picture is the rapidly 
deteriorating situation in northern Angola, 
where, amid increasing savagery on both 
sides, something like an Algerian-type war 
is unmistakably developing. It may, indeed, 
have been an awareness of the parallel, and 
an anxiety to maintain “ Portuguese 
Angola” that induced certain generals, in 
the most legal way possible, to try to dis- 
lodge Dr Salazar on the 13th of April. (The 
Algerian parallels are superabundant.) They 
entreated the Portuguese president to dis- 
miss the prime minister-dictator ; but he 
stood by “the only great statesman of the 
century apart from Churchill,” and that was 
that. Dr Salazar’s critics, who thought him 
sluggish, have found that he is not ; he has 
taken over the ministry of defence and is 
pouring reinforcements into Angola. 

Both Angola's rebels and its refugees 
have crossed the Congo border in large 
numbers. Between Luanda and Leopold- 
ville the people are mostly Bakongo, Presi- 
dent Kasavubu’s tribe; half of the 
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Bakongo live in Portuguese beseinony pro- 
viding an ominous link between the two 
hitherto separate areas of conflict. Wed- 
nesday’s brief arrest at Coquilhatville of 
Mr Tshombe, the Katanga ruler, by Mr 
Kasavubu’s troops was a sharp reminder 
of the flimsiness of the recent accords that 
were supposed to have closed the rifts 
between the anti-Lumumbist Congolese fac- 
tions. Mr Tshombe had huffed out of their 
latest conference, protesting at Mr Kasa- 
vubu’s new moves toward rapprochement 
with the United Nations—with which his 
own Katanga regime remains at logger- 
heads, in particular over his defiance of the 
UN ban on foreign mercenaries. Perhaps 
his painful experience on Wednesday will 
lead him to reflect that he may yet need 
what others have been glad of: protection 
by the UN force against arbitrary arrest. 


DOCK STRIKE 


Tooley Street Again 


\) STRIKE is spreading through the Lon- 
A don docks again, on a pretext even 
more trivial than usual. A company operat- 
ing a small dock at which a barge arrives 
about once a month had applied to the 
Dock Labour Board for permission to use its 
own employees for unloading. It said that 
regular dockers had generally been unwilling 
to turn up for such very casual labour. 
Permission was granted, as is customary in 
such cases. But the regular dockers would 
not accept the removal of even this amount 
of work from their preserve, even though it 
was work that they had often been unwill- 
ing to do. By Thursday morning 12,156 


* men were on strike in the Port of London 


It is four months since workers in the 
Port of London last “ had a go.” the people 
involved then being the tally-clerks, not the 
rank-and-file dockers. Unrest is endemic 
among the clannish, fiercely independent 
dock workers, particularly when work is 
slack: at such times many of them may take 
home only {7 a week in fall-back pay, while 
in busy times they earn up to £25 or £30 
Phere have been nearly 4,000 dockery on 
fall-back pay in the past week, so that the 
employment of outside workers has been 
particularly resented ; but no doubt if this 
grievance had not presented itself others 
would have done as well. 

Not only do dockers’ earnings vary 
enormously from week to week ; the condi- 
tions of work and the reward for a given 
amount of effort are also beyond their con- 
trol. The dockers’ trade union officials are 
competent men, but their membership of the 
Dock Labour Board inevitably causes their 
members to regard them more as employers - 
than as allies, which leaves the way clear 
for the unofficial agitators who are a tradi- 
tional part of the East End scene. No one 
has yet worked out a way of giving the 
docker a sense of security when the demand 
for his labour fluctuates with the! seasons 
and with the vagaries of world trade ‘and 
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Have a heart, Harvey ! It makes the place so untidy ! 


We're sympathetic, naturally. We know that a man’s morale can 
only stand just so much. And that doesn’t include the worries and 
frustrations of getting a big engineering or building project ‘ off 
the ground ’. 

Why not come to Costains? Costains are geared to handle the 
whole operation, from the idea stage onwards. From the moment 
you and your consultants contact Costains the specialised 
knowledge and enthusiasm of the entire organisation are at your 
disposal, 


We plan — we work fast. You save time, expense ...and your sanity. 


it’s never 


wovon” PET 


to. cal 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED, 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON 8.£.1 
Bristol - Canterbury - Coventry - Grays - Middlesbrough + Plymouth 
Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria -Canada - West Indies - South America - Australia 
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day, alongside the ship tomorrow morning - this is the suc- 


story of Export Express. This great factory-to-port service for full 


wagons and container loads gives exporters next-day delivery to the 
quayside from the major industrial centres of the London Midiand 
Re g on 


The service is simplicity itself. There is no additional charge, no extra 
formalities - yet the exporter has the advantage of a fast dependable 


service with priority trains running to timetabled schedules. 








From its inception, Export Express was welcomed by manufacturers 
as promising their goods a safe, sure start to their journey overseas. 
Can Export Express make your job easier? Ask your Station Master 


or Goods Agent about this brilliantly successful service. 


EXPORT EXPRESS- PART OF THE NEW LOOK OF TODAY'S 


LONDON MIDLAND 
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Rochdale’s committee of inquiry i 
working of the docks ought to be a very 
radical document. 


OECD 


Mainly a Forum? 


ow important a body is the new 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development going to be? 
Massive expectations sho not be 
aroused, even although the American team 
at last week's ante-natal ing in Paris 
contained so many of President Kennedy's 
most brilliant and articulate economic ad- 
visers (including Messrs Heller, Triffin, 
Tobin, Roosa and the central bank chair- 
man Mr Martin). Nominally, OECD has 
three things to interest itself in: trade, aid, 
and discussion of economic co-operation. 
Its trade functions are likely to remain in 
abeyance until Europe’s six and its seven 
come together. Britain, for one, is quite 
sure that OECD would not be the right 
body through which to try to arrange 
either the preliminaries or the later hard 
details for that marriage settlement; it is 
too far removed from high politics for the 
first job, and too diffuse for the second. As 
for aid, the old Development Assistance 
Group is about to become the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee of OECD, with 
a permanent chairman ; it will busy itself 
with i estimates about which 
countries afford to make bigger con- 
tributions, and will try to prod forward 
the laggards. But there is unfortunately no 
indication yet (indeed rather the reverse) 
that there will be any attempt to channel 
any really ambitious and entirely new forms 


wieases 


ments. But even when these 
—no dou interesting—teports are 
written, the senior civil servants who were 
at this Paris meeting obviously cannot 
translate them directly into policy changes. 
Their meeting was less important in that 
respect than the usual monthly meeting of 
European central bankers, who can make 
decisions about things that they them- 
selves will actually do, such as not convert- 
ing their sterling balances into gold (with 
the additional advantage that they do not 
have to tell everybody os about 
them). As things are developing there- 
fore, OECD's main immediate function 
seems likely to be as a useful forum where 
top economic advisers to governments in 
Europe can have more 
contact with their bright new American 
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a good place to have these contacts at.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


One Green Light... 


ENOR ALVARO ALSOGARAY, who at Presi- 
dent Frondizi’s request has i 
tina’s minister of economy, 


deeply out of favour that its publicist no 
longer fits into President Frondizi’s juggling 
act. The policy indubitably produced 
results: the cost of living has been held 
moderately steady, and foreign banks and 
investors have responded liberally to the 
evidence of Argentina’ ic self- 


in insisting that it was time for change. 
Argentina’s economy has long floundered 
in a slough of inactivity, and Sr Alsogaray’s 
pleas for another year or so to finish the 

ation fell on unsympathetic ears. Even 
the army pressure groups who were once 
his main support have, for reasons of their 
own, disowned him. 

Argentina’s economy is paralysed by the 
inadequacy of the country’s communications 
system, and no private investor will con- 
sider putting money into roads or, even less, 
into the inefficient and 


for roads, railways and houses. 
The minister's I 


... And One Red 


HILE Argentina prepares to speed up, 

Resell nd. signaiied tas ts fo peepert 
to hold back its economy. Faced with the 
accumulated debts left by Sr Kubitschek, 
President Quadros has reacted first by cut- 
ting down government spending, . 
secondly, by asking for money from the 
United States and western Europe. His 
most important move so far has been to 
double the import exchange rate for wheat, 
fuel and newsprint, thus making these im- 
ports more expensive and coming closer to 


PUBLIC INQUIRIES 
The Whole Truth? 
HE House of Lords has been looking 


into two vexed questions over the 
after the 


apFegriny 
Paani 


second question is whether par 
mentary discussion of the merits of a plan- 
ning appeal may upset the inspector’s im- 
partiality in weighing the evidence. At the 
ime of the ord ironstone inquiry the 
‘(Chancellor went so far as to suggest 
should, in a sense, be 
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suppose that inspectors would be thrown off 
balance by their Lordships’ measured words 
while remaining to press or tele- 
vision comment. Tuesday, Lord Hail- 
sham expressed a much modified version 
of the Lord Chancellor’s view, but he also 
suggested that “ the House would do well, 
on the whole, to respect the independence 
of the inspector.” 

The weak element in the inquiry pro- 
cedure is not public comment, whether 
inside or outside Parliament ; nor is it the 
danger that the inspector’s impartiality may 
fail him, or that he will be too often over- 
ruled. The main problem is still that im- 
portant facts and opinions are too often not 
presented at public inquiries, and that the 
Minister’s private sources of information 
have to make good what could have been 
sensibly revealed and discussed earlier. 


DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITIES 


Unpopular People 


HE Lords decided to give Lord 
Lansdowne a rough passage on Tues- 

day when he ititroduced orders to give 
diplomatic immunity to the staffs of the 
Europeah Free Trade Association and the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. After a short exchange 
of fire the Efta order was postponed, and 
the OECD one got through only when it 
had been revealed to their Lordships that 
the organisation was the familiar OEEC writ 
large and that any delay (on Lord Hail- 
yham’s word) would gum up the works of 
general ratification. It may not be com- 
plimentary to Efta to treat its servants with 
uch lordly suspicion, but it is no bad thing 
to encourage the others by making it clear 
that privileges are not necessarily granted 


FIRE! FIRE! 
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Rubbish burning 


1989 was the busiest peacetime year 
ever for the Pire Brigades—they 
attended 237,814 fires compared with 
the 195S-S8 average of 116,500 and 
133,600 in 1960. Fires attributed to 
home apphences continued to decrease 
in number and aircraft fires were least 
for a decade, but the summer heatroave 
sent outdoor fires rocketing, with Sep- 
tember, the worst month, recording 


Over 44,000 fites 
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to every visiting diplomat (and his clerk) by 
automatic right. 

There are now some 6,000 personages 
(including 1,800 wives of personages) who 
enjoy full immunities in this country. The 
feeling that diplomatic status has been 
carried too far owes something to mild 
xenophobia. But it has been reinforced by 
sufficient doubtful cases, in which the in- 
dividual citizen has had difficulty in obtain- 
ing proper redress for ai wrong done, for 
Parliament to be perfectly justified in asking 
questions whenever a new body comes 
along. The argument for giving reciprocal 
immunities is entirely valid in relation to 
countries where legal principles are as much 
honoured in the aed as in the observance. 
But there is a case not only for re-examin- 
ing the precise categories which now receive 
these privileges (OECD has improved on 
OEEC by leaving families out) but also for 
trying to get bilateral arrangements to 
reduce the number of the diplomatically 
immune, with countries that have roughly 
the same legal standards. 

Efta itself is as good a claimant under the 
present system as any, and it ought not to 
be penalised simply because it is a late- 
comer. Yet would it really be invidious for 
Britain and (say) Efta’s Scandinavian mem- 
bers to reach an understanding on their 
members of its staff, an arrangement that 
could eventually be extended to cover their 
mutual diplomatic representation as broadly 
as possible ? Instead of a growing section 
of the public resenting all cars with CD 
plates, attention would then be concentrated 
on the real culprits, whose diplomatic status 
is one that usually has to be tolerated, rather 
than welcomed, in every sense. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Kipps’s Weekend 


W ITH an anxious eye on their recruit- 
ment problems, more and more shop- 
keepers are trying to find ways of giving 
their staffs two days off in the week, in keep- 
ing with offices and factories. The National 
Chamber of Trade, at its annual convention 
of small shopkeepers, has now come out in 
favour of the five-day week ; the Chamber, 
though, would like legislation to impose 
compulsory-closing for a full day during the 
weck, or to impose yet another compulsory 
half-day of closing. But if legislation is 
needed, it should surely be in favour of the 
shopper, and the best way to help him—and 
the shops—would be to cut down the 
restrictive laws which govern hours of open- 
ing. The odd thing is that it is now 
becoming increasingly obvious that this 
would also be the best way to help shop- 
workers towards a five-day weck as well. 
A few departifient and chain stores have 
already introduced five-day working for 
their staffs, within the statutory five-and-a- 
half day shopping week. But part-time 
workers to fill the half-day gap are often 
expensive in both money and customers’ 


goodwill Many more empioyers would 
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probably be willing to follow the plan which 
two large chain stores have suggested. 
Austin Reed’s—with 32 retail drapery stores 
throughout the country—would like to keep 
them open for six days a week and work 
their staff for five days. Sainsbury's, with 
260 food stores, are trying the experiment 
at eight branches of closing on Mondays, 
the slackest day for the food trade. 

But, under present legislation, Austin 
Reed’s cannot open six days a week without 
conducting a ballot of local shopkeepers in 
the same line of business on the abolition of 
the compulsory early-closing afternoon. 
Sainsbury’s can close on Mondays only in 
areas where this happens to be the statutory 
early-closing day. Elsewhere they would 
have to close for another half-day as well. 
The compulsory half-day now shelters the 
small shopkeeper rather than his employee 
—and in doing so it subjects the shopper to 
fiddling regulations, and makes it more 
difficult and expensive for large stores to 
give their employees the long weekend they 
have come to expect, It is in the consumer's 
interest to do away with this anachronism. 


UNITED NATIONS 


September to April 


OME commentators have blamed the 

seventeen new members admitted to 
the United Nations during the Assembly 
session that ended on April 22nd for the 
extraordinary length and untidiness of the 
session. This seems a little unfair. The 
seventeen newcomers (all African, except 
for Cyprus) can hardly be held responsible 
for the big-top circus act initiated by Mr 
Khrushchev last September at Turtle Bay, 
nor for the American election results. 
Between them, those two events ensured 
that the Assembly could not get anywhere 
near the end of its agenda in three months 
last year, and then could not usefully meet 
again until March 7th. Now it has man- 
aged to adjourn only by sweeping under 
the carpet such awkward questions, un- 
likely to evoke productive action, as Tibet 
and Russia’s U-2 charges against the 
United States; and, much more regret- 
tably, with them into at least a temporary 
limbo, went the American project of a UN 
aid plan for Africa. 

The Assembly’s scramble to a bleary 
finish at six on Saturday morning was com- 
plicated by the irruption at a late stage of 
the Cuban issue, which inevitably raised 
the temperature of the last few days of 
debate to a level that affected reasoned dis- 
cussion of other matters. The Latin Ameri- 
can group played a sensibly moderating role 
over Cuba, producing the only resolution 
for which a majority could be found—a 
general appeal to all parties to do their best 
to reduce tension. But the same group was 
less happily responsible for the last-minute 
crisis over the financing of the UN opera- 
tions in the Congo. Only after the defeat 
of an Afro-Asian call for further contribu- 
tions had left the whole Congo programme 
momentarily facing collapse did enough 
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Long Life 


In a year, millions of cans of beer are 
enjoyed in pubs and homes throughout the 
country, Why? Long Life is the beer that 
suits today’s taste—refreshingly light, 
clean and clear. It suits today’s living too— 
light to carry, easy to coo] and no clutter 
of empties to bother about. No wonder 
Long Life has set today's trends in canned 
beer drinking! 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 


Our most popular bottled beer! Well over 
100 million bottles worked wonders last 
year for the vast majority of British beer 
drinkers. And that’s hardly surprising, for 
this is a real beer-drinker's beer. Strong 
but never heavy—brilliant and clear in the 
glass. Brewed by Ind Coope for everyone 
who ever deserved a (first-rate beer. 
(And who doesn’t?) 


SKOL 


This “light, dry, most successful 
lager has achieved a sales increase 
of 65% in the year when imports 
of Continental lager have actually 
dropped! Brewed with Swedish plant 
in the Continental manner. Skol, 
once a seasonal beverage, is now «a 
full-time favourite—and more people 
are saying ‘Skol’ every day! 


N D ¢ O O P E BREWERS OF 3 NATIONAL BEST SELLERS 





If you are a big industrial user... 
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... your electricity can cost you much less! 


YOUR PROBLEM 18 INESCAPAGLE... 
Heavy peak-load charges have always worried the big industrial 
user. For, in addition to paying for the units he consumes, he must 


pay a capital charge which is based on his peak demand—even if 


this lasts for no more than half an hour in the year! 


c 


s+- BUT YOUR SOLUTION 18 SIMPLE... 

The Bristol Siddeley 3,000 kW turbo-generator is a reliable power 
source which radically reduces peak-load charges for a lower capital 
outlay than any other installation. 


Powered by the Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas turbine engine 
which gives an exceptionally high output for its size, weight and 
cost, the Bristol Siddeley turbo-generator delivers 3,000 kW 
within 2 minutes of a cold start. The set, which starts and runs 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED «cs s02008. rennorass : rennoreo 


GAS TURBINES ‘ MARINE, RAIL AND INDUSTRIAL D! 


automatically and entirely unmanned, can be housed in a small 
building with light foundations. It also has a remarkably low 
noise level and is very easy to maintain. 


--- AND THE MONEY YOU SAVE IS CONSIDERAGLE 

The complete cost of a typical 3,000 kW Bristol Siddeley pocket 
power station (engine, alternator, switch gear, building and found. 
ations) is £29 per kW—lower than for any other set of comparable 
power, If, for example, you have an annual peak-load require- 
ment of 200 hours, by using the Bristol Siddeley set you can save 
£10,000 in one year! And this is after all running and normal 


amortisation costs have been met. 
@ srionicut 
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A Bristol Siddeley 15 MW turbo-generator is now being built, 
and this first set has been ordered by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board for service in 1962. 

For further information, please write to: Gas Turbine Sales 
Manager, Power Division, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, 
PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL 


L ENGIXES *‘ PISTON ENGINES 
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Latin Americans—placated by assurances 
that they need pay only a of their 
assessed shares—switch their votes to give 
the new $100 million Congo fund the neces- 
sary majority. 


ALBANIA 


Cuban Analogies 


ast week's landing in Cuba provided 

plenty of grist for communist propa- 
ganda mills everywhere. The Albanians. 
m the forefront, as always, have shown 
themselves ingenious in turning the events 
in Cuba to their own account. The party 
newspaper, Zerit i Popullit, essed to 
find a “complete analogy ” the 
pamphlet denouncing Dr Castro’s regime 
issued by the State Department early this 
month and a Jugoslav White Book de- 
nouncing the Albanian regime published 
about the same time. Both these “ White 
Books with black contents” are, it is 
alleged, designed to encourage dangerous 
and criminal acts ; the “ aggression against 
Cuba” is likened to the abortive coup 
against Albania that Mr Hoxha alleges was 
attempted, with American and Jugoslay 
help, last summer. The article admits that 
the Jugoslavy White Book was published 
after, not before, the alleged coup, but 
lightly—if not very convincingly—brushes 
off this discrepancy with the assertion that 
the delay in publication was due to the 
failure of the plot. 

Mr Hoxha’s regime probably has a par- 
ticular reason for harping on the danger 
from external enemies. The Zeri i Popullit 
article also let fall the news that the regime 
will shortly hold a trial of a “group of 
traitors.” Show trials are out of fashion 
in eastern Europe, but Mr Hoxha is still 
much of a Stalinist at heart and if he does 
stage one, it will be quite in character with 
his self-a ted role as odd man out. 
Whoever is put in the dock—and there have 
been many rumours recently of widespread 
arrests among Albanian Communists—will 
be accused of trying to overthrow the 
present regime with foreign help. But the 
real offence will be, no doubt, their opposi- 
tion to Hoxha’s championship of the 
Chinese in their ideological disputes with 
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the Russians. His determination to stick: 
by his Chinese comrades shows no sign of 
weakening. The news this week that the 

i i a generous technical 
aid agreement with the Albanians, and that 
the Chinese loan promised last February 
amounts to the ivalent of some {£45 
million, shows that Peking king is not ungrateful. 


BELGIUM 


Spaak Relit 


EF” four weeks now since the general 
election, Belgium's political lzaders 
have been struggling to find a way through 
the maze of party, religious and regional 
loyalties to form a government based on a 
balanced combination of parties. In the end 
the coalition government which took office 
on Tuesday fairly reflected the forces that 
broughr the preceding Eysk=ns government 
down. M. Eyskens himself has gone. His 
Christian Social party has got rid of the: 
Liberal partners whose right-wing inclina- 
tions were becoming increasingly irksom: 
to left-wing Catholics, and has formed a 
coalition with the Social Democra s instead. 
The new prime minister is M. Theo 
Lefevre, leader of the Christian Social 
party sinc: 1950. Sharing the honours as 
leader of the Socialists is M. Spaak, who is 
d:puty prime minister, foreign minisier, and 
head of the once important ministry for 
African affairs. 

The cabinzt itself is a careful balance, 
with eleven members from the larger 
Christian Social party and nine Socialists; 
five of each are in the inner cabinet of ten. 
There has also been a deal over the loi 
umque, in order to take into account some 
of the objections which set off the strikes 
at Christmas. A campaign is promised 
against tax evasion, new taxes on dividends; 
and there is to be some increase in the turn- 
over tax, despite its impact on lower in- 
comes. The Left is to be conciliated by 
increases in pensions, by dropping some 
proposed economies in unemployment 
benefits, and by some form of supervision 
of the big trusts and holding companics. 

In one respect the new cabinet is better 
placed than its predecessor as it faces the 
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cent Belgian exports 
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French tariffs, are 

valent to those of a 


brought the Rome treaties into por. He 
takes up the post again just when the British 
relationship with Europe may be entering a 
decisive period. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


To Plan? 


| See comm economy has been growing 
fast: Britain’s has not. France, on 
paper at least, enjoys central economic 
planning : Britain does not. Are these two 
sets of facts related? No clear answer 
emerged from the three-day conference on 
French economic planning arranged last 
week in London by the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research. How 
could it? But at least a group of British 
economists and industrialists had the 
opportunity of hearing directly from some 
of the French planners how they set about 
their jobs, in what is clearly a pret 
prehensive and concerted effort. "Behind 
the 30-man Commissariat Général au Plan 
are twenty-five working parties, involving 
the unpaid services of over 3,000 people 
drawn from industry, trade unions and 
public services. Each working party is 
concerned with a particular sector of the 
economy or with one of the common 
— such as labour or productivity. 

pieces of the jig-saw are now 
being fitted together into fourth plan, 
within a framework set to expand 24 per 
cent in the four years 1962-65. 

How modest in comparison is the only 
official for British growth, Mr 
Butler’s doubling of the standard of living 
in twenty-five years. Yet, for want of 
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anything better, this straw in the wind 
guides many firms’ individual forecasts. Is 
Britain losing by fighting shy of national 
target-setting ? The academic members of 
this conference were inclined, on the whole, 
to think yes ; the industrialists were more 
sceptical. With a foot in either camp, Sir 
Robert Shone, who can claim that the Iron 
and Steel Board publishes for its own in- 
dustry (see page 465) the only British plans 
‘geared to forecasts of national growth, was 
not prepared to believe that it was simply 
a common act of faith that secured the 
French an annual rate of growth twice as 
large as that in Britain. He would explain 
away part of the difference as due to 
France’s higher rate of investment and 
greater labour mobility ; it must also, and 
always, be remembered that, along with 
theoretical planning, France enjoys M. 
Rueff’s economic liberalism. 

Perhaps the real point is that, by publish- 
ing plans, France does manage to get 
worried: when growth industries fail to 
reach the ambitious targets set for them. 
Britain tends only to get worried when 
declining industries fall below their 
“normal” rates of employment, and so it 
generally thrusts out government aid to its 
least economic industries instead of to its 
most dynamic ones. 


WEALTH 


The Capitalists 


total of accumulated personal 


’ YH 
wealth in Britain has always been a 


highly disputed figure, as well as not being 
an entirely meaningful one. When valua- 
tions for death duties come round, most 
people find that their families are officially 


ZOO VISITORS 


Three factors in particular influence 
Zoo attendance. Weather—unexpected 
fine days rather than long heatwaves 
draw crowds. Transport—with in- 
creasing car ownership families are 
travelling further for entertainment, to 
London Zoo's detriment but Whip- 
snade'’s benefit especially with the 
latter's improved facilities for driving 
inside the park (29,000 cars entered 
last year). Lastly, special attractions— 
an example suffices : 1950's stupendous 
total was due to Brumas 
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richer than they had thought—partly 
because few people recognise themselves to 
be getting realistically richer when the 
open market value of the houses they live 
in gradually goes up. Nevertheless some 
interest attaches to some new estimates by 
Messrs H. F. Lydall and D. G. Tipping 
(in the current Bulletin of the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Statistics) that personal wealth in 
Britain in 1954 was of the order of £40,000 
million, or around {£1,150 a head of the 
adult population. Pension and trust funds, 
which are excluded from the analysis, might 
bring the total to £46,000 million. Dis- 
turbingly shaky as the figuring is, based on 
estate duty returns and an unofficial savings 
survey, the authors believe they are nearer 
to the truth than other estimators, who have 
put the total appreciably lower. 

Physical assets—land, buildings, trade 
assets and household goods—are reckoned 
to have accounted for about 30 per cent of 
people’s wealth in 1954. A further 20 per 
cent was in company stocks and shares, 17 
per cent in cash and bank deposits, 17 per 
cent in Government securities, and the 
remainder in building societies, life insur- 
ance funds and miscellaneous assets. 
Altogether, the authors believe that the 
British people had accumulated wealth 
equivalent to about four years’ disposable 
income ; for those with incomes over 
£2,000 the average holding was probably 
as much as ten years’ income. At the top 
of the pyramid, the authors believe there 
were 20,000 persons with more than 
£100,000 each and an average holding of 
over £2§0,000 ; at the bottom, 16 million 
persons with less than {100 cach and an 
average holding of less than { 50. 

Inevitably, wealth is still much more 
unevenly spread than income. In figures 
that are certain to be quoted all round the 
place, the authors estimate that in 19§4 the 
top one per cent of British adults owned 
43 per cent of total net capital, but the top 
one per cent of income-holders received 
only §$ per cent of declared income after 
tax ; for the top ten per cent the corre- 
sponding shares were 79 per cent of capital 
and 25 per cent of income. The concentra- 
tion of wealth thus seems still to be greater 
in Britain than in the United States, 
although the distribution of income in the 
two countries is rather similar ; the top one 
per cent of Americans in 1954 owned 24 
per cent of personal wealth. In so far as 
these estimates have any implications for 
policy, they support the case for the recent 
surtax reductions—but suggest that it 
would be fair to follow them up by more 
effective collection of death duties (not 
necessarily at higher rates, but perhaps by 
the imposition of a general gifts-tax to cut 
down avoidance of death duties by transfers 
inter vtvOs). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


No Golden Handshake 


ow many of Britain’s many links with 
South Africa will survive unchanged 
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after May 31st will remain in doubt until 
the legal complexities have been sorted out. 
The Government clearly has no intention 
of trying to salvage them all. Mr Sandys 
was right, during Monday's debate on the 
Republic of South Africa (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Bill, to argue that simply to con- 
tinue to confer Commonwealth privileges 
on South Africa after it had left the club 
would destroy the value of membership. 
The Labour Party's general view appears to 
come close to Mr Sandys's. Mr George 
Thompson put it neatly: while accepting 
the technical need for a brief standstill 
period, he argued that the Commonwealth 
must not only have, but must be seen to 
have, a different relationship with South 
Africa in future. Mr Sandys was definite 
on one point: that it was not intended to 
leave unaltered the right which at present 
South Africans enjoy to claim British 
nationality. 

But, while Mr Sandys expressed a reluct- 
ance to destroy mutually beneficial links, 
the Opposition seemed to want to jettison 
trade preferences with South Africa, on the 
grounds that it would be a breach of Com- 
monwealth solidarity even to hint that trade 
should continue on the same basis. This 
approach leaves on one side both the advant- 
ages British exporters of motor vehicles and 
machinery derive from present tariff pre- 
ferences, and the fact that the Ortawa Agree- 
ment does not legally depend on 
Commonwealth membership (although the 
non-contractual preferences South African 
exports to Britain enjoy presumably do 
A desire not to disturb trade prefer 
ences may not endear Britain to those who 
believe that unrelenting economic pressure 
is necessary to force South Africa to change 
its ways. But the Afro-Asian Common- 
wealth members should not forget that 
virtually the whole burden of disengagement 
from South Africa, psychological and 
material, is falling on Britain. Dr Nkrumah, 
for one, does not need reminding that 
Ghana's own vociferous advocacy of the 
boycott weapon has not prevented excep- 
tions being made for imports of South 
African mining machinery. 

Continuing uncertainty about future com- 
mercial relations with Britain will do 
nothing to check the continuing outflow of 
capital from South Africa, which has now 
pulled its foreign reserves down from £152 
million at the beginning of 1960 to £84 mil- 
lion, despite the recent {£14 million drawn 
from the International Monetary Fund. The 
Union’s import controls have again been 
tightened, particularly on products that are 
available from local industry. Whatever the 
eventual decision on tariff preferences, 
British exports are therefore not likely to 
grow while South Africa hammers out the 
Schachtian weapons needed for survival in 
a siege economy. This week’s non-stop 
South African Airways flight between 
Johannesburg and London (Nairobi may 
soon be closed to SAA aircraft as well as 
West African airfields) symbolically under- 
lines the Union’s withdrawal into isolation 
at the far end of a hostile continent. 
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LETTERS 


Public Libraries 


Sir—As Sir Alan Herbert knows, nobody 
gets fiction, or anything else, free from a 
public library. All the activities of a public 
library are paid for by the community, 
and the librarian is responsible to the com- 
munity. This is really Sir Alan’s complaint ; 
he would have the librarian responsible 
to the book trade first, and only afterwards 
to the community at large. 

There are indeed powerful organisations 
concerned with communication, such as the 
cinema and the newspaper and periodical 
press, which are not, even in Sir Alan’s 
peculiar sense, “free.” It is precisely 
because in these organisations the quality of 
communication is so often disregarded or 
deliberately debased for commercial 
reasons, that the public library has a special 
responsibility to avoid the concept of com- 
munication as a _ business transaction 
between “ producers” and “ customers.” 
It is because there are, unfortunately, no 
“free” films that librarians must continue 
at least to circulate books without the pres- 
sure of the box-office. 

Sir Alan selects four public libraries and 
shows that more than half the books they 
issue for home reading are works of fiction, 
implying by this that most of the work 
of public libraries is now concerned with 
“light” reading, a luxury that the com- 
munity ought not to support. Being a 
novelist, he is forced to deny, in a jocular 
aside, the truth of this equation, fiction 

non-educative distraction. What Sir 
Alan is doing is to measure the value of the 
work of a public library, using the issue of a 
book as his unit of measurement. You can 


no more accurately measure a public brary 


by counting readers and book issues than 
you can a schoel by counting pupils and the 
examinations they pass. 

Of course more money is needed for 
books and librarians (and not only in public 
libraries). Libgarians have been saying so 
for years, and it is silly for Sir Alan to 
pretend concern with librarians’ interesis as 

well as his own, yet to say “I do not know 
cae what the 
should ask the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers Association and the Library 
Association if he is interested. 

Sir Alan says that “ Reform in fact is 
rather feebly on the a2 ; but it seems 
likely that the two working partics con- 
sidering the “technical implications” of 
the Roberts report are concerned with the 
establishment of minimum standards of 
public library provision, and some measures 
of control from the Ministry of Education. 
The reform involved could be a long way 
from being feeble and, unlike Sir Alan's 
proposals, would do nothing to jeopardise 
the position of public librarians as dis- 
seminators of information, ideas and 


librarians want.” He ~ 


attitudes, almost unique in their freedom 
from commercial pressures.—Yours faith- 
fully, Frank Hatt 
Bromley, Kent 


= 


Str—Since I wrote the article which you 
were good enough to print on April 22nd I 
have seen the latest statistics of the Library 
Association. In the year 1959-60 the total 
“issues,” or outside loans, in the United 
Kingdom increased from 397 million to 
440,095,260—43 million in a single year. 
(And we are expected to sit still and say 
nothing.) The expenditure on the purchase 
of books increased also, by, £503,777 to 
£5,053,777. This is much nearer to the 
“ 2s. target,” bur is still less than 25 per 
cent of the total expenditure: and there is 
evidence that outside the libraries the sale 
of books (other than educational) declined. 
—Yours faithfully, A. P. Herpert 
London, W6 


Tax Reform 


Sir—In your issue of April 15th you make 
the somewhat unusual suggestion that the 
Government might overcome inland revenue 
staff difficulties, if they propose wide rang- 
ing alterations in the tax system, by the tem- 
porary expedient of employing private firms 
of accountants. This suggestion ignores the 
fact that, in the London area and no doubt 
in other parts of the country as well, there 
is a considerable shortage of people with 
the necessary specialist tax knowledge, and 
it is difficult enough for accountants to get 
through their existing taxation work. 

I think it would be true to say that, 
in cases where the taxpayer obiains profes- 
sional help, something more than §0 per 
cent of the work necessary in connection 
with the income tax return and related mat- 
ters is performed by the professional 
advisers. Far from professional accountants 

cing able to assist the Inland Revenue to 
do their half of the work for them, in the 
event of some of the proposals you make 
being adopted the professional advisers 
would be so hard pressed to get through 
their part of the work that the collection 
of taxes would inevitably fall into arrear. 

One tax reform which is urgently required 
is for professional fees incurred in assisting 
with the preparation of the income tax 
return etcetera to be allowed as a deduction 
in computing income. The present position 
weighs most unfairly on the private tax- 
payer who is not in business and, therefore, 
unable to charge accountancy or other pro- 
fessional fees in arriving at the income on 
which he pays tax. This relief is already 
allowed in America, with the corollary that 
the professional adviser countersigns the 


return. This would give the inland revenue . 


considerable powers to deal with 
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— << faithfull 
practitioners.— Yours y; 
H. G. Powys GREENWOOD 
London, NW1 
* 


Sir—Surtax relief, while it 

not be an incentive, will certainly increase 
the mobility of higher-paid s 
the Chancellor not carry this a ste 
and make all pensions transferable rene 
faithfully, S. Joun Rocers 
Bromley, Kent 


The Balfour Declaration 
Sir—In his review of my book, “ The 
Balfour Declaration " (printed in your issue 
of April 8th), your reviewer suggested that 
the War Cabinet of 1917 feared that Keren- 
sky, and the Jews who owned the 
Russian armaments industry, might take 
Russia out of the war. 

The position, as I described it, was that 
it was feared that the left wing extremists 
(Kerensky’s opponents) might gain the 
upper hand and make a separate peace. I did 
not say anything about any Jewish owner- 
ship of the Russian armaments industry. 
The point I made was that it was also feared 
that, if Russia did go out of the war, this 
would result in Russian resources being 
exploited by the Germans for their own 
benefit. It was believed that a pro-Zionist 
declaration might be helpful in o i 
such exploitation, the War Cabinet — 
under the impression that the handling 
various Russian products, and especially the 
south Russian grain trade, was largely con- 
trolled by Jewish middiemen.—Yours 
faithfully, LEONARD STEIN 
London, EC4 


The Census 

Sir—-If, as you say, the Registrar General 
can produce the census report in three years 
this time instead of the seven he took last 
time, this will doubtless result in some back- 
slapping all round. But surely it is not 
beyond the competence of the census form 
designers so to arrange the answers to ques- 
tions that a high proportion could be given 
by ticking off “appropriate squares ” rather 
than writing (in twelve million different 
fists) the answers in the columns. Quite 
apart from obvious advantages in legibility, 
such a design would enable the “ pro- 
gramme ™ for an analysis by computer to 
be prepared in the very act of designing the 
form. Optical scanning devices can “ read ™ 
marks these days in much the same way 
that punched card machines can “ sense 
marks on cards made with a graphite pencil. 

It is a curious fact that, in spite of the 
undoubted virtues of the Treasury O & M 
Section, Government Departments gener- 
Fo png the possible eee of = 

) can still inflict upon us 

for the most part badly worded, nego 
ridden, cramped, officious, dull, 
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anything better, this straw in the wind 
guides many firms’ individual forecasts. Is 
Britain losing by fighting shy of national 
target-setting ? The academic members of 
this conference were inclined, on the whole, 
to think yes ; the industrialists were more 
sceptical. With a foot in either camp, Sir 
Robert Shone, who can claim that the Iron 
and Steel Board publishes for its own in- 
dustry (see page 465) the only British plans 
geared to forecasts of national growth, was 
not prepared to believe that it was simply 
a common act of faith that secured the 
French an annual rate of growth twice as 
large as that in Britain. He would explain 
away part of the difference as due to 
France’s higher rate of investment and 
greater labour mobility ; it must also, and 
always, be remembered that, along with 
theoretical planning, France enjoys M. 
Rueff’s economic liberalism. a 

Perhaps the real point is that, by publish- 
ing plans, France does manage to get 
worried: when growth industries fail to 
reach the ambitious targets set for them. 
Britain tends only to get worried when 
declining industries fall below their 
“normal ” rates of employment, and so it 
generally thrusts out government aid to its 
least economic industries instead of to its 
most dynamic ones. 


WEALTH 


The Capitalists 


total of accumulated personal 


, YHE 
wealth in Britain has always been a 


highly disputed figure, as well as not being 
an entirely meaningful one. When valua- 
tions for death duties come round, most 
people find that their families are officially 


ZOO VISITORS 


Three factors in particular influence 
Zoo attendance .Weather—unexpected 
fine days rather than long heatwaves 
draw crowds. Transport—with in- 
creasing car ownership families are 
travelling further for entertainment, to 
London Zoo’s detriment but Whip- 

_ snade’s benefit especially with the 
latter's improved facilities for drivin 
inside the park (29,000 cars entere 
last year). Lastly, special attractions— 
an example suffices : 1950's stupendous 
total was due to Brumas. 
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richer than they had thought—partly 
because few people recognise themselves to 
be getting realistically richer when the 
open inarket value of the houses they live 
in gradually goes up. Nevertheless some 
interest attaches to some new estimates by 
Messts H. F. Lydall and D. G. Tipping 
(in the current Bulletin of the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Statistics) that personal wealth in 
Britain in 1954 was of the order of £40,000 
million, or around £1,150 a head of the 
adult population. Pension and trust funds, 
which are excluded from the analysis, might 
bring the total to £46,000 million. Dis- 
turbingly shaky as the figuring is, based on 
estate duty returns and an unofficial savings 
survey, the authors believe they are nearer 
to the truth than other estimators, who have 
put the total appreciably lower. 

Physical assets—land, buildings, trade 
assets and household goods—are reckoned 
to have accounted for about 30 per cent of 
people’s wealth in 1954. A further 20 per 
cent was in company stocks and shares, 17 
per cent in cash and bank deposits, 17 per 
cent in Government securities, and the 
remainder in building societies, life insur- 
ance funds and miscellaneous assets. 
Altogether, the authors believe that the 
British people had accumulated wealth 
equivalent to about four years’ disposable 
income ; for those with incomes over 
£2,000 the average holding was probably 
as much as ten years’ income. At the top 
of the pyramid, the authors believe there 
were 20,000 persons with more than 
£100,000 each and an average holding of 
over £250,000 ; at the bottom, 16 million 
persons with less than {100 cach and an 
average holding of less than £50. 

Inevitably, wealth is still much more 
unevenly spread than income. In figures 
that are certain to be quoted all round the 
place, the authors estimate that in 1954 the 
top one per cent of British adults owned 
43 per cent of total net capital, but the top 
one per cent of income-holders received 
only §4 per cent of declared income after 
tax ; for the top ten per cent the corre- 
sponding shares were 79 per cent of capital 
and 25 per cent of income. The concentra- 
tion of wealth thus seems still to be greater 
in Britain than in the United States, 
although the distribution of income in the 
two countries is rather similar ; the top one 
per cent of Americans in 1954 owned 24 
per cent of personal wealth. In so far as 
these estimates have any implications for 
policy, they support the case for the recent 
surtax reductions—but suggest that it 
would be fair to follow them up by more 
effective collection of death duties (not 
necessarily at higher rates, but perhaps by 
the imposition of a general gifts-tax to cut 
down avoidance of death duties by transfers 
miter vrvos). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


No Golden Handshake 


ow many of Britain’s many links with 
South Africa will survive unchanged 
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after May 31st will remain in doubt until 
the legal complexities have been sorted out. 
The Government clearly has no intention 
of trying to salvage them all. Mr Sandys 
was right, during Monday’s debate on the 
Republic of South Africa (Temporary Pro- 
visions) ‘Bill, to argue that simply to con- 
tinue to confer Commonwealth privileges 
on South Africa after it had left the club 
would destroy the value of membership. 
The Labour Party’s general view appears to 
come close to Mr Sandys’s. Mr George 
Thompson put it neatly: while accepung 
the technical need for a brief standstill 
period, he argued that the Commonwealth 
must not only have, but must be seen to 
have, a different relationship with South 
Africa in future. Mr Sandys was definite 
on one point: that it was not intended to 
leave unaltered the right which at present 
South Africans enjoy to claim British 
nationality. 

But, while Mr Sandys expressed a reluct- 
ance to destroy mutually beneficial links, 
the Opposition seemed to want to jettison 
trade preferences with South Africa, on the 
grounds that it would be a breach of Com- 
monwealth solidarity even to hint that trade 
should continue on the same basis. This 
approach leaves on one side both the advant- 
ages British exporters of motor vehicles and 
machinery derive from present tariff pre- 
ferences, and the fact that the Ortawa Agree- 
ment does not legally depend on 
Commonwealth membership (although the 
non-contractual preferences South African 
exports to Britain enjoy presumably do). 
A desire not to disturb trade prefer- 
ences may not endear Britain to those who 
believe that unrelenting economic pressure 
is necessary to force South Africa to change 
its ways. But the Afro-Asian Common- 
wealth members should not forget that 
virtually the whole burden of disengagement 
from South Africa, psychological and 
material, is falling on Britain. Dr Nkrumah, 
for one, does not need reminding that 
Ghana's own vociferous advocacy of the 
boycott weapon has not prevented excep- 
tions being made for imports of South 
African mining machinery. 

Continuing uncertainty about future com- 
mercial relations with Britain will do 
nothing to check the continuing outflow of 
capital from South Africa, which has now 
pulled its foreign reserves down from {£152 
million at the beginning of 1960 to £84 mil- 
lion, despite the recent £14 million drawn 
from the International Monetary Fund. The 
Union’s import controls have again been 
tightened, particularly on products that are 
available from local industry. Whatever the 
eventual decision on tariff preferences, 
British exports are, therefore not likely ‘to 
grow while Soyth Africa hammers out the 
Schachtian weapons needed for survival in 
a siege economy. This week’s non-st 
South African Airways flight betwee 
Johannesburg and London (Nairobi may 
soon be closed to SAA aircraft as well as 
West African airfields) symbolically under- 
lines the Union’s withdrawal into isolation 
at the far end of a hostile continent. 
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LETIERS 


Public Libraries 


Sirn—As Sir Alan Herbert knows, nobody 
gets fiction, or anything else, free from a 
public library. All the activities of a public 
library are paid for by the community, 
and the librarian is responsible to the com- 
munity. This is really Sir Alan’s complaint ; 
he would have the librarian responsible 
to the book trade first, and only afterwards 
to the community at large. 

There are indeed powerful organisations 
concerned with communication, such as the 
cinema and the newspaper and periodical 
press, which are not, even in Sir Alan’s 
peculiar sense, “free.” It is precisely 
because in these organisations the quality of 
communication is so often disregarded or 
deliberately debased for commercial 
* reasons, that the public library has a special 
responsibility to avoid the concept of com- 
munication as a business transaction 
between “ producers” and “ customers.” 
It is because there are, unfortunately, no 
“free” films that librarians must continue 
at least to circulate books without the pres- 
sure of the box-office. 

Sir Alan selects four public libraries and 
shows that more than half the books they 
issue for home reading are works of fiction, 
implying by this that most of the work 
of public libraries is now concerned with 
“light” reading, a luxury that the com- 
munity ought not to support. Being a 
novelist, he is forced to deny, in a jocular 
aside, the truth of this equation, fiction 
=non-educative distraction. What Sir 
Alan is doing is to measure the value of the 
work of a public library, using the issue of a 
book as his unit of measurement. You can 


no more accurately measure a public library” 


by counting readers and book issues than 
you can a school by counting pupils and the 
examinations they pass. 

Of course more money is needed for 
books and librarians (and not only in public 
libraries). Librarians have been saying so 
for years, and it is silly for Sir Alan to 
pretend concern with librarians’ interesis as 
well as his own, yet to say “I do not know 
exactly what the librarians want.” He 
should ask the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers Association and the Library 
Association if he is interested. 

Sir Alan says that“ Reform in fact is 
rather feebly on the wing” ; but it seems 
likely that the two working parties con- 
sidering the “technical implications” of 
the Roberts report are concerned with the 
establishment of minimum standards of 
public library provision, and some measures 
of control from the Ministry of Education. 
The reform involved could be a long way 
from being feeble and, unlike Sir Alan’s 
proposals, would do nothing to jeopardise 
the position of public librarians as dis- 
seminators of information, ideas and 


attitudes, almost unique in their freedom 
from commercial pressures.—Yours faith- 
fully, FRANK Hatt 
Bromley, Kent 
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Sir—Since I wrote the article which you 
were good enough to print on April 22nd I 
have seen the latest statistics of the Library 
Association. In the year 1959-60 the total 
“issues,” or outside loans, in the United 
Kingdom increased from 397 million to 
440,094,260—43 million in a single year. 
(And we are expected to sit still and say 
nothing.) The expenditure on the purchase 
of books increased also, by £503,777 to 
£5.053,777. This is much nearer to the 
“ 2s. target,” bur is still less than 25 per 
cent of the total expenditure: and there is 
evidence that outside the libraries the sale 
of books (other than educational) declined. 
—Yours faithfully, A. P. HEersBert 
London, W6 


Tax Reform 


Sir—In your issue of April 15th you make 
the somewhat unusual suggestion that the 
Government might overcome inland revenue 
staff difficulties, if they propose wide rang- 
ing alterations in the tax system, by the tem- 
porary expedient of employing private firms 
of accountants. This suggestion ignores the 
fact that, in the London area and no doubt 
in other parts of the country as well, there 
is a considerable shortage of people with 
the necessary specialist tax knowledge, and 
it is difficult enough fur accountants to get 
through their existing taxation work. 

I think it would be true to say that, 
in cases where the taxpayer obtains profes- 
sional help, something more than §0 per 
cent of the work necessary in connection 
with the income tax return and related mat- 
ters is performed by the professional 
advisers. Far from professional accountants 
being able to assist the Inland Revenue to 
do their half of the work for them, in the 
event of some of the proposals you make 
being adopted the professional advisers 
would be so hard pressed to get through 
their part of the work that the collection 
of taxes would inevitably fall into arrear. 

One tax reform which is urgently required 
is for professional fees incurred in assisting 
with the preparation of the income tax 
return etcetera to be allowed as a deduction 
in computing income. The present position 
weighs most unfairly on private tax- 
payer who is not in business and, therefore, 
unable to charge accountancy or other pro- 
fessional fees in arriving at the income on 
which he pays tax. This relief is already 
allowed in America, with the corollary that 
the professional adviser countersigns the 


return. This would give the inland revenue . 


considerable powers to deal with 


Sir—Surtax relief, while it may or may 
not be an incentive, will inly increase 
the mobility of higher-paid Should 
the Chancellor not carry this a step further 
and make all pensions transferable? Yours 
faithfully, S. Joun Rocers 
Bromley, Kent 


The Balfour Declaration 
Sir—In his review of my book, “ The 
Balfour Declaration ” (printed i your issue 
of April 8th), your reviewer s ed that 
the War Cabinet of 1917 feared! Keren- 
sky, and the Jews who owned the 
Russian armaments industry, might take 
Russia out of the war. 

The position, as I described it, was. that 
it was feared that the keft wing extremists 
(Kerensky’s opponents) might gain the 
upper hand and make a separate peace. I did 
not say anything about any Jewish owner- 
ship of the Russian armaments industry. 
The point I made was that it was also feared 
that, if Russia did go out of the war, this 
would result in Russian resources being 
exploited by the Germans for their own 
benefit. It was believed that a pro-Zionist 
declaration might be helpful in obstructing 
such exploitation, the War Cabinet bei 
under the impression that the handling 
various Russian products, and especially the 
south Russian grain trade, was largely con- 
trolled by Jewish middiemen.—-Yours 
faithfully, Leonarp STEIN 
London, EC4 


The Census 


Sir—If, as you say, the Registrar General 
can produce the census report in three years 
this time instead of the seven he took last 
time, this will doubiless result in some back- 
slapping all round. But surely it is not 
beyond the competence of the census form 
designers so to arrange the answers to ques- 
tions that a high proportion could be given 
by ticking off “appropriate squares” rather 
than writing (in twelve million different 
fists) *he answers in the columns. Quite 
apart from obvious advantages in legibility, 
such a design would enable the “ pro- 
gramme” for an analysis by computer to 
be prepared in the very act of designing the 
form. Optical scanning devices can “ read ” 
marks these days in much the same way 
that punched card machines can “ sense 
marks on cards made with a graphite pencil. 
It is a curious fact that, in spite of the 
undoubted virtues of the Treasury O & M 
Section, Government Departments gener- 


ally (with the possible noms of the 
G#O) can still inflict upon us orms that are 
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The Other Civil War 


The Spanish Civil War 


By Hugh Thomas. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 749 pages. 428. 


The Grand Camouflage: The Communist 
Conspiracy in the Spanish Cro War. 


By Burnett Bolloten. 
Hollis and Carter. 350 pages. 308. 


WENTY-FIVE years on, and though the 

scars Of Spain's calvary are siill plainly 
visible, the civil war of 1936-39 belongs to 
history ; and a new generation is ready to 
conduct pathological research into the 
Spanish fever. Mr Hugh Thomas has made 
an admirable job of it. He describes politi- 
cal and military events on both sides, almost 
day by day, with an abundance of detail and 
a sureness of perspective that will satisfy 
the most fastidious critic. His 625 pages of 
narrative trace clearly the immediate origins 
of the war in the political folly of Spain's 
liberals ; the root cause, of course, was the 
“ absolute " quality of the Spanish character, 
which knows no compromise---together with 
the geographical differences of the country, 
which spell social disintegration. 

Only a few,cxamples of the accuracy of 
his judgments can be cnted. How, for 
instance, the religious clauses of the 1931 
constitution were in principle sound enough 
but practically Uisastrous: the anti-clerical 
tradition apart; two-thirds of Spaniatds in 
the thirues weré not practising Catholics— 
ence Don Manuel Azafa’s fateful phrase 

Spain has ceased to be Cathohe,” which 
wind How, contrary to 

ucrested propaganda, the conduct of the 
‘opular Front elections of February, 1936 

‘yenerally;| exemplary"; but the 

nity govermmpent of hberals was never 

* enough to control the turbulence on 

he lefi and the provocauion of the right. 
When the majornty of the so-called forces 
f law and order—-the army and the civil 
cuard—made common cause with § the 
insurgents, the floodgates of revolutionary 
violence were opened. What the various 
experiments in libertarian communism 
meant iN practice is recounted in fascinating 
detail by Mr Bolloten in his book on one 
particular aspect of the Spanish imbroglio. 

Mr Thomas gives due credit to the 
government of Largo Caballero and the 
Communist leaders for their efforts to bring 
order out of the political and social chaos 
of the first year in Republican Spain. He 
is factually right on the foreign intervention, 
Germany and Italy exploited a golden 
opportunity. Communism surged in where 
the democracies feared to tread—for any- 
one with eyes to see there was not much 
“ cumouflage " about it. The main object 
of Stalin’s cautious policy was, indeed, to 


owed the 


woo the middie classes in order to preserve 
the alliance with Britain and France against 
the German danger. But, if the Soviet 
Union's primary aim was military and not 
ideological—to prevent a Nationalist victory 
rather than to implant communism (in fact 
there were never more than 2,000 Russians 
in Spain, though indeed, with foreign com- 
munists, they occupied the key positions) — 
the Comintern had its instructions to set up 
an organisaijon’ for the supply of arms, as 
well as for recruiting the International 
Brigade. Brit/ch policy was fundamentally 
vitiated by the—preposicrous as it seems 
now—supposition that, after the Rhineland 
occupation and the Abyssinian war, the 
dictators were satiated. 

The author vindicates the reputauon of 
Juan Negrin, whose intellectual arrogance 
“made him ten enemies a day” but who 
was no Communist and no mere Russian 
tool: he was a redoubtable war leader whos: 
realistic opportunism was in true Churchil- 
lian vein. He placed his hopes in a world 
war, which Stalin was all the time trying to 
stave off 

On the Nationalists’ side no comparable 
figure emerged: “ Franco was politically 
successful because he treated politics as a 
department of military science.” The dice 
were loaded in their favour from the day 
when the democracies’ leaders showed them- 
selves to be sahibs at sea in the hectic Nazi 
Fascist world. 

Mr Bolloten was a United Press corre- 
spondentr in Spain during the civil war. He 
tells us that he has pursued intensive re 
searches imto his subject for more than 
twenty years, and the result is a monument 
of industry in a relatively unexploited field 
His account of the confli¢t between the 

socialisation ” projects of the anarcho- 
syndicalists and the “ nationalisation ” 
measures favoured by the Marxists leaves no 
stones unturned ; unfortunately, he carries 
the story of the Communijsts’ sway only up 
to the overthrow of Largo'Caballero in May, 
1937. This is a serious and, on the whole, 
objective study—to which title and 
“blurb” do a disservice—but the general 
reader may be put off by the plethora of 


footnotes. 


Axes to. Grind 
A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons 
By Martin Green 


Longmans. 178 pages. 18s. 

M* Martin GREEN will not take much 
account of this notice. Its anonymity, 

the journal in which it appears and the fact 

that it will observe certain amenities of tone 

make it a part of what he regards as 
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England’s “ dead culture.” Every time Mr 
Green came back from a stay in America, 
that “ deadness ” struck him more forcibly. 
The impression begins on the road from the 
airport to London: 

‘The houses seemed so small, and the flower- 

bordered front paths, down which men in 

three-piece suits came hurrying off to work, 

seemed too bright and neat and prepared. . . . 

Bay windows, broad clean pavements, narrow, 

tarmacked roadways, lurching buses, every- 

thing was just as it was in the Ealing comedy 
movies. It was all nice and wholesome and 
harmless 

Outwardly, England has grown small, 
dull, damp and proper. Inwardly, accord- 
ing to Mr Green, much of the British mind 
is “ dead, no longer able to deal adequately 
with reality.” It has assimilated neither of 
the two world wars. Its great writers— 
Eliot, James, Yeats, Conrad, Joyce, Shaw— 
have not been English by birth or sensi- 
bility. The language spoken by the BBC 
and by the educated classes is an artificial 
vestige of the past. Set Marlon Brando 
against Gielgud and you have vitality against 
sterility. The same contrast runs through 
the whole of modern English art: 

The English imagination has been dominated 

by a feeling of death, decay and hopelessness, 

and by an aspiration to style and clegance. 

There have been rebels, men willing to 
take a stand for a more robust, eccentric 
and sincere vision of life. Mr Green's 
heroes are F, R. Leavis, D. H. Lawrence, 
George Orwell and Kingsley Amis. He 
writes of them with the force and insight 
of admiration. But the Establishment either 
ignores what they say or waters it down by 
giving it a kind of officious, academic con- 
text. By contrast, America is a nation raw 
in its uncertainties, alive with doubt and 
antagonistic persuasions. It is large and 
various of mind as of geographical space. 

Mr Green has written an extraordinarily 
intelligent book It captures with 
acrimonious precision that cosiness and 
dampness of soul which mildews so much 
of present-day English life. It has irrefut- 
able things to say about the parochialism 
and complacency of education at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Like D. H.. Lawrence, he 
sees in the very beauty of Cambridge a 
trap: “ Continuity and tradition are lies in 
England, because they make themselves 
available to only one group, one sensibility, 
and that one turned away from life.” But 
the entire argument remains shallow. What 
needs to be asked and studied is whether 
or not the high achievements of England's 
body politic—the rule of law, the level of 
economic well-being, the great latitude of 
political freedom—necessarily lead to the 
shrinkage and conventionality which Mr 
Green discerns. Are length of history and 
the establishment of spiritual and political 
tolerance themselves a prelude to a certain 
diminution of vitality ? 

These are difficult questions. Mr Green 
has written of the symptoms rather than 
the cause. And often the simplicity of his 
indignation leads to comic results. He 
compares “ Round Britain Quiz” with the 
“64,000 Dollar Question” and finds the 
latter far more zestful. Quite so: but we 
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THE LIQUEUR YOU PREFER TO BE OFFERED 


Next time take the liqueur that everyone is 


drinking. The ancient recipe for Drambuie in- 


cludes old Scotch Whist:yv, heather honey and 


delicate herbs, 


rambuie 


<S@ peneuln 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


Penguins attach the same 
importance to choosing the 
right authors as top manage- 
ment does to picking the right 
man, secking always the 
practical, the expert, and the 
up-to-date. The result, to the 
businessman on the way to 
the top, can be the stimulating 
companionship of books like 
The New Men by C. P. Snow 
and The Organization Man by 
William Ho Whyte, or the 
powerful impetus of 


Lhe Business of Management, 


introduced in the next column. 


‘This book can be of really 
practical assistance to a man 
or woman who has 

reached a turning point in 


a business career. 


READ 
The Business of 
Management rocer rack 


The auther, a director of a leading firm of 
management consultants, sets down from his own 
hard-won expericace at home and abroad his ideas 
on successful management as it faces the challenge 
of the sixties, Is management, he asks, an art, 

a craft, a science, a technique, or a humanity< 

or a mixture of the lot? His answer, an invaluable aid 
to present and future managers, is documented with 
case-histories of suceessiul and unsuccessful 

post-war businesses, 


A PELICAN BOOR 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSHOP 
NOW 


/ 
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know today that the American show was a 
cunning fraud in which apparently respect- 
able citizens played a revolting farce. at 
price zest ? 


Disabilities 

Underdogs, 

Edited and introduced by Philip Toynbee. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 268 pages. 21s. 


$ anyone with a grievance an underdog? 

Subjectively, reas yes: byt objec- 
tively, an underdog can be defined as a 
groveller, someone whom someone else 
wants to kick and then feels guilty about 
because he is not kicked back. Objectively, 
hardly any of Mr Toynbece’s characters 
qualify as the underdogs of his title, and by 
no means all of them as the “ eighteen 
victims of society ” of his sub-title. 

In fact, perhaps the only character who 
can be described as an underdog is the one 
who apparently had most blessings to 
count: the happily married, university 
educated, mother of four. She has emitted 
a long moan about the difficulty of bringing 
up tiny children in wartime, but only suc- 
ceeds in provoking—in this reader at least 

—noet sympathy but an intense irritation 
and impulse to slap her down. By contrast, 
some of the other characters one feels really 
sorry for, because--if their stories are 
accepted—they do seem to have a genuine 
grievance against society: the unemployed 
diabetic, for instance, who cannot get a job 
because his disability disqualifies him from 
entering a pension scheme and to be unpen- 
sionable is to be unemployable (if this 1s 
really true, here is certainly something that 
society could remedy) ; or the man wrongly 
accused of theft. But genuine underdoggery 
does not usually arouse genuine sympathy. 

Nevertheless, however miscalled, Mr 
Foynbee’s characters are interesting in their 
own right. Writing their stories in response 
to his advertisement in the national press, 
they have produced accounts that might 
form part of a psychiatrist’s case histories 
were it not that most of them are too articu- 
late and too aware of their handicaps to be 
in need of psychiatric advice. They include 
a homosexual, a pederast, a criminal, two 
wives (one with a bruta!, and the other with 
an impotent, husband), a former orphanage 
child, a drunkard’s son, a woman seduced 
as a child, three general failures, and a man 
with a psychologically proyoked “ stricture ” 
(who should surely not be here at all, for 
he does not even feel an underdog and cer- 
tainly has no grievance). Mr Toynbee has 
included the “ stricture” because the dis- 
ability is unusual. That, in fact, seems to be 
the criterion for inclusion: an interesting 
disability, or an ordinary disability written 
about interestingly—if sometimes  self- 
pityingly. Perhaps the best stories in the 
book come from the “ uncharming” (an 
analytical cri-de-coeur from a woman who 
arouses general antipathy) and from two 
rebels, who as cases might be diagnosed as 
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inadequate psychopaths. One is illegitimate 
and gay; the other an extremely literate 
ne'er-do-well, the despair of his persevering 
friends. Both prefer the lone life away from 
society ; but neither is an underdog—they 
are both too much on top of their own 
private worlds to grovel 


Carolean Office-Holders 
The King’s Servants: The Civil Service 
of Charles I, 1625-42 
By G. E. Aylmer 
Routledge. 533 pages. 46s. 

HE reforms of the nineteenth century 

gave us a salaried civil service recruited 
by examination. Under the early Stuarts 
the civil service was recruited by patrimony, 
purchase and patronage. Office-holders 
were rewarded partly by official fees, pen- 
sions and annuities and largely by mulcting 
the’ public by way of fees, exactions and 
bribery. A study of the personnel 
and working of the civil service in these con- 
ditions forms an interesting chapter in 
English administrative history in itself ; it 
is also valuable for the light it can throw 
on the highly controversial question of the 
causes of the Civil War 

Mr Aylmer has applied a comprehensive 

questionnaire to an immense mass of 
evidence. He describes the various agencies 
of the central government, examines the 
conditions of entry and service, attempts, 
with great ingenuity, to calculate the rewards 
and capital value of offices, makes a social 
analysis of the office-holders that involves 
twenty-three tables, discusses the relation 
between office and politics and, lastly, 


attempts to relate his particular findings to - 


the broad course of English administrative 
history, to contemporary developments on 
the continent and to sociological concepts of 
bureaucracy. It is tempting to suppose that 
a study of the administration will help to 
solve some major problems of seventeenth 
century history. Did the inefficiency of a 
civil service thus recruited and rewarded 
explain the predicament of the monarchy in 
1640? Or did the reforms attempted by 
the party of Thorough alienate the 
threatened officials and conjure up the 
spectre of efficient absolutism ? Can the 
rising gentry be identified with the office- 
holders ?. And can the Civil War be inter- 
preted as a rebellion of the “ Outs ” against 
the “ Ins” ? 

Mr Aylmer, though insisting that he is 
concerned to study the administrative 
system and not to produce an interpretation 
of seventeenth century conflicts, raises these 
questions but is very discouraging about 
any attempts to answer them. The 
England of Charles I was not a particularly 
ill-governed country and the basic failure 
“ was one of sympathy and accord between 
Crown and country.” Using a much more 
restricted definition of office than Professor 
Trevor-Roper he concludes that “it is 
impossible to identify the rising with the 
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office-holding gentry”; but he is careful 
to add that “ the precise connexion between 
office-holding and the fortunes of the gentry 
must remain an open question.” It is 
unfortunate that Mr Aylmer is not able to 
investigate the type of local office of which 
Carleton wrote in 1629 that “ the place is 
not one of profit but rather an entrance or 
an introduction to better fortunes.” Perhaps 
too he is over-rigid in defining rising gentry, 
for he excludes those who ditd in debt, and 
this eliminates men like the Earl of Carlisle 
who rose to enjoy exceptionally high 
incomes during their lifetimes. As for any 
connection between office and _ political 
allegiance Mr Aylmer cannot go much 
further than to say that the divisions among 
Ofice-holders “ may well have reflected with 
reasonable accuracy those of the English 
political nation at large.” 

Specialists will be grateful to Mr Aylmer 
for his thoroughness, even if he has done 
more to make clear the limitations of the 
evidence than to produce any new conclu- 
sions. He ends his book by saying that 
“even the most humdrum administrative 
details, the pettiest personal concerns, com: 
ilive in seventeenth-century English prose.” 
But his very method makes him distrustful 
of the individual instance or the contem- 
porary generalisation ; and he has to com- 
ment, rather ruefully, that “if analysis 
sometimes seems to squeeze human interest 
out of these chapters, this arises solely from 
a prejudice against fabricating evidence.” 


‘ 


Problems of Independence 


Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New Nation 


By W. H. Wriggins. 
Princeton University 
Oxford Umwversity Press. 


Press. London: 
513 pages. 80s. 


EYLON came happily to independence. 

It was the richest country in south 

Asia ; its income per head was two and a 

half times that of India. Except for a small 

riot in 1915, its civil order was complete ; 

its communities did not kill each other ; and 

there had been no need even for civil dis- 

obedience against the British. Half the 

population was literate, and the death rate 
as low as England’s. 

Since independence, the limitations of 
this good fortune have become clearer. The 
wealth came largely from foreign enterprise, 
notably the tea plantations; and the 
foreigner is now taking money out, not put- 
ting it in. The Ceylonese, whether in 
government or in business, lack the tradi- 
tion of industrial entreprencurship that is 
now necessary. English education has 
created a wide gap between the élite, who 
are more westernised than anywhere else 
in Asia, and the peasant, who clings to his 
caste and his Buddhism. The population is 
increasing at one of the world’s fastest rates, 
so that even the great development being 
achieved hardly raises income per head. Too 
much money goes to welfare, especially the 
rice subsidy, and not enough to investment. 

Above all, the communities have never 


y 
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learned how to share power. Under the 
British, they lived alongside, rather than 
with, each other ; and, as often ha , the 
minorities were in advance of the Buddhist 
Sinhalese majority. Ceylon Tamils and 
Christians had more than their population 
shate of business, the professions, and 
government service ; the Ceylon Tamils may 
have had as much as a third of all govern- 
ment posts, against a population proportion 
of one-ninth. The major economic decisions 
were made by British businessmen ; the 
workers on the estates were largely Indian 
Tamils, The best schools were Christian. 
The story of Ceylonese politics since inde- 
pendence has largely been, therefore, one 
of the reassertion of the majority’s values. 
At first this went slowly. Mr D. S. 
Senanayake, the father of independence, was 
inclined to cooperate with the Ceylon 
Tamils, though he was not prepared to give 
citizenship to most of his Indians. The turn- 
ing point came with the MEP victory in 
1956, itself largely a result of a new 
Buddhist Sinhalese political consciousness, 
and of the advent to political influence of 
groups educated only in Sinhalese—village 
school masters, Buddhist clergy and doctors 
practising ayurvedic (primitive) medi- 
cine. They wanted development, but they 
also wanted jobs and positions for them- 
selves, and status for their culture and reli- 
gion. Hence the insistence on Sinhalese 
dress for MPs and the Sinhalese language 
for administration ; hence the deference 
officially paid to Buddhism and _ the 
nationalisation of schools. Hence also the 
riots of 1958 and the continuing alienation 
of ‘the Tamils. 

The story is still unfinished. As far as 
it has got, Mr Wriggins tells it admirably. 
There is no other book on Ceylon with his 
scope, thoroughness and, above all, under- 
standing. 


Inescapable History? 
A History of Modern France : 
Voi. 2: 1799-1945 

By A. J. Cobban. 

Penguin. 346 pages. §s. 


u1s book begins and 

“ Saviours of Society”: Bonaparte in 
1799 and de Gaulle in 1945. In between 
comes Louis Napoleon, quite well-mean- 
ing and well-informed, whose good inten- 
tions were too often warped by his 
weaknesses. Popularised by his “ Idées 
Napoléomennes” he manceuvred himself 
into the Presidency of the Second Republic. 
and then transformed himself into an 
Emperor by a coup d'état just sufficiently 
bloody to Maintain the Revolutionary tradi- 
tion. Why does France periodically require 
“salvation” of this kind? Professor 
Cobban’s compressed but brilliantly clear 
history provides no ready-made answer ; but 
it will inspire many readers to work out their 
own. An exceptionally good bibliography 
should help them to do so. 


ends with 
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The more ideological revolutionaries had 
proclaimed “ the ” to be “one and 
indivisible.” , But an obstinate preference 
for unworkable constitutions ensured re- 
current crises in which unity could be only 
temporarily restored by emergency opera- 
tions. In his first volume Professor Cobban 
ascribed the initial substitution of revolu- 
tion for reform to the incurable frondeurs 
temper of the noblesse. But in this volume 
most politically vocal Frenchmen of all 
classes seem to be frondeurs. Obviously 
the fatal inability to learn and to forget was 
not limited to the Bourbons: the monarchy, 
restored after Waterloo with good prospects, 
was destroyed by the quarrels and 
reactionary follies of its supporters rather 
than by the faults of the monarchs. 
And in 1830 inherited jealousy prevented 
Louis Philippe’s acceptance of a family 
arrangement that might have ended a dynas- 
tic feud that had split royalism in 1789 and 
was to ruin its last chances a hundred years 
later. The Republicans who somewhat 
grudgingly supported Louis Philippe were 
equally factious: deputies elected on 
a narrow franchise of property-owners were 
oblivious of the bitter social discontents of 
the voteless, and engaged in a struggle for 
power that drove out Orleans and brought 
in mobs, barricades, Cavaignac, and, 
eventually, a Second Empire. 

This pattern repeats itself with variations 
for nearly a hundred years: the occasion, be 
it cause or effect, may be catastrophically 
great as in 1870 or 1940 (and nearly alse in 
1917); or comically small as in the 
Boulanger affaire; the frondeurs may 
rally for or against Dreyfus, Caillaux, or 
Chiappe ; the battle-cry may be for or 
against the Church, the Two Hundred 
Families, or the Croix de Feu ; devaluation 
of the franc, or a French Algeria—no 
wonder that in concluding his penctrating 
survey Professor Cobban takés a somewhat 
pessimistic view of France’s ability “to 
escape from her history.” 


Report and Travelogue 
North Borneo 

By K. G. Tregonning. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office (1960). 285 
pages. 30s. 


B's the world’s third largest island 


(if Greenland is reckoned as the 
largest), i# how divided into four political 
entities: the independent but British-pro- 
tected Sultanate of Brunei, parent state of all 
Borneo (to which, indeed, it gave its name) 
but now by far the smallest of the quartet, 
although thanks to its oil by no means the 
poorest; Kalimantan, the former Dutch 
Borneo and now a part of Indonesia, larger 
than the other three put together ; Sarawak, 
ruled by the Rajahs of the Brooke dynasty 
for more than a century and a British colony 
since 1946 ; and the subject of this volume. 
Mr Tregonning, an Australian, is Raffics 
Professor of History at the University of 
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under which it was long administered by its 
founder, the Chartered Company of that 
name. His former work was an historical 
study, based on the archives in London and 
jesselton, of the state under Chartered Com- 
pany rule ; he calls this one a travel book. 

The description is true only in the sense 
that his account of the present-day life of 
the country, its topography, people, towns 
and countryside, its industries and social 
services, its administrative, medical and edu- 
cational policies and problems, is informed 
and coloured by personal observation made 
during @ more recent journey undertaken 
for the purposes of this volume. It is one 
of the “Corona Library” series published 
by HM Stationery Office for the Colonial 
Office, intended to be something between 
a colenial annual report on the one hand 
and an ordinary book of travel on the other. 

Mr Tregonning takes the country region 
by region, with separate chapters on rubber, 
teachers and doctors, and on the once 
ubiquitous pirates, the need fer whose sup- 
pression brought the British navy into this 
part ‘of the China Sea with its base on the 
small island of Labuan. The author con- 
trives to humanise subjects that, with other 
treatment, migh have made heavy reading. 
Thus he gives a lively account of the 
creation and vicissitudes of the metre-gauge 
railway, whose trains in the early postwar 
days had to be drawn by jeeps ; the pathetic 
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account of the dwindling Muruts, a race of 
minute Stone Age people from the deep 
interior ; the poignant inscription on the 
tombstone of the two-year-old son of Dutch 
planters on Marudu Bay : “ Here rests our 
darling. Sleep softly, little onc.” 

Mr Tregonning travels energetically: he 
investigates one of the birds’ nests caves 
with their rickety ladders and lateral gang- 
ways of flimsy bamboo; he catches a 
glimpse of an orang-utan, member of a 
vanishing race ; he visits the famous tamu 
(market) of Kota Belud where the many 
races of the country te in their 
thousands, though he muisses—owing to 
mourning for the death of a chief—its most 
characteristic attraction, the cock-fighting. 
One omission may be noted. Mr 
Tregonning might have devoted a separate 
chapter to a compact account of the 
autochthonous tribes, the Dusuns, Bajaus, 
Ilanuns, Muruts and the rest, instead of 
contenting himself with referring piecemeal 
to those of them whom he encountered. 
But the book is an engaging and encourag- 
ing account of a country of varied interest, 
whose many races both meet and mingle, 
living together on the whole in mutual 
tolerance. 

An additional word of praise is due to the 
excellent photographs, the pleasant draw- 
ings in the text, and the clarity of the raap. 


Company Obituary 
D.H.: An Outline of De Havilland Htstory 
By C. Martin Sharp. 


Faber (1960 419 pages. 42s. 


ae British aircraft companies have 
passed their half century, but this is the 
most ambitious and detailed history yet 
written by any one of them to mark the 


occasion. Mr Sharp, who is chief public 
relations officer at de Havilland, is aware of 
the kind of criticism to which he has laid 
himself open and he parrics it in advance 
by declaring that “ this is offered as a record 
fhe bare facts, with the hope that .. . 
others . . . may be moved to take up their 
pens and bring it to life.” This permits him 
to picture the company’s sometimes erratic 
progress, warts and all, without having to 
insert those background details that must 
inevitably wound the company’s customers, 
its creditors, its government sponsors, and 
nany of its own eminent members. 
Geoffrey de Havilland, second son of a 
Hampshire parson, built and flew his first 
aeroplane in 1910. The Aircraft Manufac 
turing Company that he joined as designer 
in 1913 ended the first war as the biggest 
company in the business. In 1920, the 
company was bought by Birmingham Small 
Arms and its aviation division closed down. 
With some of his colleagues, de Havilland 
left BSA and founded his own aircraft 
manufacturing business on loans from a few 
friends. It is ironic to speculate how dif- 
ferent the fortunes of both companies might 
have been had BSA shown more foresight : 
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it could have from the caeue that 
a lively, rapidly expanding i can 
give ; de Hetited later needed the stability 
that would have come from being a member 
of a large and broadly based engincering 
group, a stability that enabled Vickers- 
Armstrongs to ride cut storms that would 
have sunk a weaker company. 


The de Havilland company survived on 
sheer design combined with an 
inspi shaitendelbiniet that made it 
repeatedly back its own judgment in 
defiance of official displeasure. The Mos- 
quito was the most famous example, but 
there have been others since then culminat- 
ing with the most recent thunderous row 
with officialdom over the Trident airliner. 
The thunder and lightning are censored 
from Mr Sharp's deadpan narrative ; the 
most he will allow himself is a quickly 
repressed flicker of emotion when he comes 
to the death of two of Sir Geoffrey's sons, 
both working for him as test pilots, and the 
disastrous crash of John Derry at Farn- 
borough. The end of the company’s history 
he takes at a fast gallop, as if he could not 
bear to linger over it : the Comet crashes ; 
the switches in defence policy that cancelled 
fighter aircraft that would have been 
powered by de Havilland’s huge supersonic 
engine, and later cancelled its remaining big 
defence project, Blue Streak. Mr Sharp 
stops his narrative in December 1959, 
before the cancellation of Blue Streak had 
been announced (although the wording of 
certain paragraphs make it very clear that 
the announcement had been made before 
the book went to press) and a week or so 
before the company was taken over by 
Hawker Siddeley. This is an obituary as 
well as a history ; perhaps Mr Sharp could 
not bring himself to write the final epitaph 
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East. By Yul Brynner. Arthur Barker. 155 
pages. 25s. 


Yul Brynner in his capacity as a special adviser 
to the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees travelled through the refugee camps of 
Europe and the Arab world asking questions, 
finding out facts but mainly using his eyes. This 
volurne of photographs, taken by Yul Brynner 
himself and by Inge Morath, tells the stary com 
pellingly 
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This the final lume in a series designed 
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in this new book are fashion plates, Japanest 
armour, Persian painting, Venetian glass, filigree, 
Eskimo carving, stump work, knife cases, Kelly 
moulds-—a short list, which gives some idea of 
how specialised antique collecting can be. 
Nobody can hope to become an expert in one 
particular subject by reading these necessarily 
short articles, but this set of volumes provides 
serious illustrated itroductions with, in many 
cases, suggestions for further reading and useful 
glossaries. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Picking Up 
the Pieces os 


ne Cuban expedition seems destined for that historical 

museum of politico-military disasters which have sprung 

from a fatuity in conception and ¢xecution that is forever 
after a beguiling psychological mystery. Americans compare 
it with the Suez fiasco—though if President Kennedy's warn- 
ing of the possibility of unilateral United States action against 
Cuba in his speech to American newspaper editors last Thursday 
were to be taken at its face value, the much truer analogy would 
be with the fatal Jameson raid which was the prelude to the Boer 
war. So far as a mystery can be dissipated, this has been done 
already by the indefatigable researches of the American press into 
every facet of the affair, aided by deliberate guidance from an 
Administration which is suddenly anxious to impose the doc- 
trine of collective responsibility on American institutions. This 
increases the wonder about how such a decision could have been 
made collectively—by the White House, by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, by the Secretary of State and by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Two questions stand out: what light does it throw 
on Mr Kennedy's own judgment and grip on the job of being 
President, and what does it mean for the policics which his 
Administration had been building so promisingly ? 

It is admitted that this was “an American tion,” over 
which the President had control. The United States provided 
much of the financial backing, the organisation and the equipment 
which made possible the launching, from a Nicaraguan island 
under lease to the United States, in American ships and landing- 
craft, of some 1,200 anti-Castro Cubans with a few tanks, aircraft 
and a considerable, if obsolescent, armament on to a singularly 
ill-chosen beach-head in Cuba. It would be vain to deny alli 
this in view of the prisoners that Dr Castro took, including the 
sons of the unhappy leaders of the insurgents. 

Nor is it denied that the Central Intelligence Agency, whose 
overblown reputation has been nourished rather on the successful 
landing in Lebanon than on the failure in Laos, subsidised 
the exiles in Florida by an estimated $150,000 to $400,000 a 
manth (wealthy Cubans and American business sympathisers con- 
tributed also), provided instructors in guerrilla warfare, comman- 
deered disused airfields, set up training camps in Guatemala and 
caused coastguards to turn blind eyes. The operation began nine 
months before Mr Kennedy took office, but he did not order 
it to be discontinued, as he ordered the U2 flights over Russia 
not to be resumed.’ Even two weeks ago, when the CIA said 
the invasion was now or never (because Dr Castro was getting 
Russian fighter aircraft, because the Cuban underground was 
collapsing, because the ermmigré front was dissolving in quarrels, 
because Guatemala was backing out) President Kennedy could still 
have barred the operation. 

He did not give the first order because he knew that the press 
would raise an outraged outcry. Perhaps, also, it seemed 
prudent to keep in being an alternative government with a military 
potential, in view of the CIA’s assurances that Dr Castro would 
soon crack. This decision stemmed from the very caution with 
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which Mr Kennedy was feeling his way in domestic and foreign 
affairs. But as time went on the preparations grew in scale and 
readiness. The CIA, sold by its own agents, in turn sold Mr 
Kennedy the invasion as a Madison Avenue advertising agency 
sells cigarettes ; on the plea of “ security” it managed to exclude 
the State Department’s hard-headed career officials and the 
Defense Department's 1 planning staff from top dis- 
cussions. A military timetable took shape, demanding decisions. 
Either the President had to go in even deeper or he had to let 
the Cubans down ever more heavily. His credulity was increased 
by his own emotional fixations about Cuba ; these had betrayed 
themselves in the election campaign. One indication that the 
wish had become father to the thought was the ignoring of British 
intelligence reports which contradicted those of the CIA. 
Nevertheless, the President shared some of the doubts of Mr 
Dean Rusk and Mr Chester Bowles, his Secretary and Under 
Secretary of State. He resolved them, it seems, by proclaiming 
his decision not to commit any American forces (though this was 
the only thing which would have made military sense of the plan 
and was an clement in it originally). He seems to have thought 
that the United States .was exonerated for transgressing the 
neutrality laws and the Bogoté Treaty of 1948 by his statement 
that this was “a struggle between Cubans,” along with a warning 
to the Cubans that if they lost they would not be bailed out. 


The Central Intelligence Agency was formed when the 
national military establishment was reorganised in 1947 and 
the National Security Council was set up to advise the 
President on the integration of domestic, foreign and military 
policies. Since 1949 the council has been part of the Presi- 
dent's own Executive Office and the CIA, also in that office, 
is supposed to help the council by co-ordinating the intelli- 
gence activities of all government departments, by evaluating 
the results, by performing such additional services as in the 
council’s view should be centralised and bv carrying out such 
other functions—among them presumably sabotage and 
espionage—as the council may direct. It is under this last 
head that the CIA organised the Cuban invasion. What appears 
to have been its faulty assessment of the situation there, as 
shown by its backing of the least effective group of exiles and 
its misjudgment of the chances of success, raises once again the 
questions not only of whether the CIA is as efficient as it should 
be but also of whether it should be allowed to conduct opera- 
tions as well as to collect information, to take @ hand in policy- 
making as well as to provide the facts—cr. what it thinks are 
the facts—on which that policy is based. 

The analysts who work for the CIA in Washington are much 
superior in quality to its agents in the field. Altogether it is 
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The invasion was to be justified by the internal rising which was 
expected and the argument to fall back-on, if the worst happened, 
was that it was only a reinforcement of guerrillas. General 
Lemunitzer is reported to have endorsed a sketchy plan that would 
have frightened an infantry major. Overborne by the brass hats 
and the undercover boys, the Harvard contingent in the White 
House failed apparently to question the assumptions or the logic 
of the scheme. Caught in this web of circumstance, the President 
gave the green light. 

Everybody was proved wrong ; at least that is the party line, 
to which generals, officials and professors are subscribing with 
Russian solidarity. The first reaction is a complete review -by 
the usual “task force” of personnel, organisation and policy. 
General Maxwell Taylor is to deal with the CIA (though this is 
not spelled out in his appointment to study “ paramilitary ” ques- 
tions) with the help of Mr Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General 
and the President’s brother. Mr Ted Sorenson, who excels at being 
domestic hatchetman for President Kennedy, is to “get into” 
foreign affairs. The professors are rethinking everything. The 
Chiefs of Staff are reassuring their colleagues in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. 

But the basic work of salvage falls on the State Department, 
to whose shattered top officials Mr Rusk announced dryly on 
Friday that there had been a “ grave miscalculation.” First indi- 
cations are that in Latin America the reaction might have been 
much worse, though fingers are kept crossed over Venezuela, and 
though three months of planning and of building up Mr Adlai 
Stevenson's strong position in the United Nations have been 
sadly undermined. The State Department is helped by the very 
quickness of the collapse which frightened even the Latin Ameri- 
cans about the strength of Dr Castro ; and by the Algerian revolt, 
which has diverted both the world’s attention and General de 
Gaulle’s criticism. 


HE image of Mr Kennedy as a cautious and sure-footed young 

leader is inevitably tarnished ; but at least he has stumbled 
early in his Presidency and is determined not to be misled again 
Politically he has acted with his accustomed skill, spreading 
responsibility visibly over the Administration and the Republicans, 
while shouldering gracefully his presidential responsibility. His 
meeting with General Eisenhower was necessary because the 
volatile reaction of the public tended to follow the line of “ send 
in the Marines and finish the job” and the reins can only be 
tightened on popular opinion if both parties pull them. 

The strong words of the President's speech to the newspaper 
editors may not seem to presage any such return to caution. But 
the speech, scheduled for the day after the disaster, was designed 
largely to let off public steam and was based on the Churchillian 
maxim: “ In defeat, defiance.” It marks no basic change in policy. 
However, the President did tie his own hands somewhat by his 
advance assurances that in no circumstances would American 
forces intervene in Cuba; he has now spelled out the circum- 
stances in which they should intervene, even without the backing 
of the Organisation of American States—and that is if Dr Castro 
and the Russians try to follow up their success by making a com- 
munist base in Cuba. 

The definition of “communist penetration” remains vague 
And, while the President said that the Cubans would not be 
abandoned, in fact there is unlikely at present to be another such 
Cubans-only excursion: all the trained men have been used up 
But neither has the idea of matching communist paramilitary 
operations been abandoned—though General Taylor's immediate 
preoccupation is with what is happening in South Vietnam. The 
possibility of a combined “ security force ” provided by the OAS 
is being explored. The other purpose of the President's speech 
was to remove, if possible, any impression that Mr Kennedy would 
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shrink from military action if, for instance, a crisis were staged 
next in Berlin. There is a sudden militancy in the Washington air. 

Perhaps the most important, if ironic, result of the Cuban fiasco 
is that it has given the American people the very jolt that all the 
President’s eloquence since his inauguration failed to do. Last 
week was the best in Congress that has been enjoyed so far by the 
Administration’s measures and the House approved the $600 mil- 
lion Bill for aid to Latin America in almost panicky haste. The 
President also spoke of the need for reorienting “ our tactics and 
other institutions here in this community.” If this means that 
he is looking beyond military gimmicks to an effort to give the 
United States a better image in the world’s eyes, to a more 
imaginative search for political rather than purely defensive or 
financial dykes against communism, something substantial could 
yet be put on the credit side of the Cuban account. 


Compensation in Congress 


N Administration that was in need of some cheer found it last 
week in Congress, though the two main Bills of the President's 
programme which are at last making headway—one for aid to 
depressed areas and another raising the minimum wage—have been 


standing so long in the wings that their novelty was rubbed off 


long before the curtain rose on the New Frontier. The two other 
victories which made April 20th memorable consisted of the 
Senate’s approval of a Bill, which the House had already passed, 
providing aid for about a million children whose fathers are un- 
employed, and the endorsement in the House, by overwhelming 
mu,orities, of yet another of the perennially popular increases in 
social security benefits. 

The really important, though not unexpected, triumph was the 
repulse in the Senate of virtually every hostile amendment to the 
Administration’s minimum wage Bill. Now there is a very good 
chance that its defeat in the House, by a single vote, can be over- 
turned. The House chose to extend the protection of the law, 
which now covers 24 million workers, to only 1.2 million more and 
to raise the minimum wage from $1 to only $1.15 an hour. The 
Senate version brings in over 4 million new workers, most of them 
in service industries, retail trade and construction, and would raise 
the minimum, in stages, to $1.25 an hour by 1963. Nearly 2 million 
workers would benefit almost at once. The final vote in the Senate 
was 65 to 28, but the crucial division was the vote of §§ to 39 to 
defeat Senator Monroncy’s amendment ; this would have reduced 
the numbers covered by 1.7 million by applying the law to retail 
enterprises Only when they operate in more than one state, on the 
ground that to do more than this would overstrain the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution on which the regulation of 
wages rests. Senator Monroney owes his defeat not to members 
of his own party but to liberal Republicans from industrial states 
where the trade unions are powerful. The last may not have been 
heard of this constitutional issue, but the immediate likelihood is 
that the Senate’s view on minimum wages will prevail in conference 
with representatives of the House, though to preserve the $1.25 
hourly minimum some workers—probably those i in laundries— 
are expected to go down the drain. 

The depressed areas Bill faced its last hurdle this week: whether 
the House, like the Senate, will approve a conference version which 
provides that the lion’s share of the money involved—the $300 
million in loans t@ attract industry to these communities—should 
be supplied by the Treasury without the need for annual congres- 
sional appropriations. Republicans in the House oppose this 
method of evading the penny-pinching of the House Appropriations 
Committee. But the conservative southern Democrats, who usually 
make common cause with the Republicans on this issue, may choose 
to support the Administration this time because of the benefits for 
rural areas—largely in the South—which the Bill shrewdly provides. 
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Taxes: Give and Take 


NEW YORK 
AST week President Kennedy sent his much-delayed message 
on taxation to Congress. It does not propose either to in- 
crease or to reduce the total of taxes collected, and any very radical 
changes in the tax structure itself are being postponed at least 
until next year. What the President considers urgent is to offer 
tax credits to businessmen who invest in new capital equipment, 
to an estimated total of $1.7 billion, and to recoup this lost revenue 
by introducing taxation at source on dividends and interest pay- 
ments ; by eliminating tax concessions on unearned incomie ; by 
tightening up the rules on what constitutes a business ¢xpense ; 
and by subjecting the foreign operations of American firms to 
heavier taxation. 


= ! 
The heart of the message (though by no means its only contro- 
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versial issue) is its plan to prod businessmen into modernising and 
expanding their facilities so that they can compete more effec- 
tively against firms abroad and contribute more to economic growth 
at home. They may already deduct from their taxable income, over 
a period of years, the original cost of new plant and equipment. 
These latest proposals would firms, in addition, to deduct 
from their tax payments 1§ per| cent of any such spending that 
exceeds their annual depreciation allowance, and 6 p:r cent of any 
spending that amounts to between 50 and 100 per cent of their 
depreciation allowance. Moreover, any company would b= able to 
deduct 10 per cent of the first $5,000 of such spending. But no 
firm’s tax bill could be cut by more than 30 per cent. Mr Kennedy 
believes that this scheme, which provides most help for those who 
help themselves the most, will produce more additional capital 
spending for a given loss in government revenue’ than would any 


Fair Trials 


: NEW YORK 
RACTORS and bulldozers are already 
preparing the ground for the New 

York World’s Fair which is to open its 

gates in three years’ time. A presidential 

committee selected New York City as host 
for America’s first large international ex- 
position since the war and the choice of 
site was an obvious one: Flushing 

Meadow on the inland side of Long 

Island is one of the few really large open 

spaces within the city and was virtually 

created out of swampy land and rubbish 
dumps to accommodate the 1939 World’s 

Fair; since then these 646 acres have 

been used as a recreation ground. But 

having set the ball rolling the federal 
government is now taking a back seat. It 
will plan and finance its own pavilion and, 
in Co-Operation with the state, it is 
spending $95 million on improving the 
roads in the area. But for the rest it has 
handed the fair over to private enterprise 

—to a non-profit corporation. formed for 

the purpose by a group of prominent 

citizens and businessmen, 

Although this body will spend; nearly 
$100 million before the gates are opened 
to the public, it is itself acting only as a 
real estate developer ; it is preparing the 
site (paving roads, laying drains and 
electric cables, providing car parks and 
pay gates), soliciting business and super- 
vising the actual running of the fair. It 
will not build any pavilions or restaurants 
nor provide any ready-made exhibition 
space. It has laid out a ground plan, 
based largely on that used by the last 
fair, and it is now offering'to interested 
participants plots of land of all shapes, 
sizes and locations at $3 a square foot a 
year in the international area and $4 in 
the industrial area. No exhibitor can 
occupy more than 50,000 square feet ; at 
least 40 per cent of his plot must remain 
unbuilt on and be “ landscaped ” ; and the 
buildings must not rise more than 8o feet 
because of landing aircraft above and 
marshland below. 


While officials have made the best of 


other proposal. 
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it in public, it was a severe blow to 
the corporation when the Bureau of 
International Expositions ruled the New 
York Fair out of bounds for its thirty 
(mostly European) members, and particu- 
larly when the governments of Britain, 
France, Italy and Western Germany 
confirmed that they would not be present 
officially. In order to prevent unfair com- 
petition among fairs, the bureau does not 
permit more than one international ex- 
position in each of its zones in cach 
decade—and Seattle is holding a fair in 
the American zone in 1962. Moreover, 
the New York World’s Fair is to have a 
repeat performance in 1965, essential to 
cover the initial investment, and the rules 
of the bureau do not allow it to endorse 
an exposition that lasts more than one 
season. 

A few member countries (Morocco, 
Israel and Bulgaria) have already said that 
they will come nevertheless, under private 
auspices, and others are making similar 
plans. Indeed, the organisers are hopeful 
that, as the project catches on, business- 
men in most of these countries will feel 
that they cannot afford to be left out ; 
Japan, a non-member, as is the United 
States, has already taken up its full quota 
of space. British industrialists appear at 
present to be the least interested, partly 
because last year’s British Fair in New 
York has left the high cost of exhibiting 
in America fresh in their minds. 


Second, the corporation has beca having 
trouble on the financial front. Apart from 
the money it expects to receive in advance 
from leases and sales of tickets, it had 
intended to borrow $64 million at 6 per 
cent to cover its expenditure. But in- 
vestors have not been enthusiastic (they 
have taken up only $10 million so far). 
Now the City of New York (which will 
be the main indirect beneficiary of the 
fair) has come to the rescue by agreeing 
to give the corporation $8 million in each 
of the next three years towards permanent 
improvements to Flushing Meadow Park. 
The city will be repaid only if the fair 
makes a profit. However, the corporation 
believes that, over the two years, the 
number of tickets sold will exceed the 70 
million required on the original reckoning 
to break even ; the Brussels Fair attracted 
40 million visitors in one season. 

Third, the corporation has come in for 
criticism from architects and others who 
feel that the United States should show 
to the world a more imaginative and 
integrated image than that which is likely 
to result from the largely unguided and 
unrelated efforts of scores of individual 
exhibitors. But this, the corporation 
points out, would cost a great deal more 
money than it could raise from cautious 
investors. 

The success of the New York World's 
Fair will thus depend entirely on the 
quality of individual exhibits (which are 
expected to involve a combined expendi- 
ture of $550 million). Some 32 firms have 
already applied for ground space, includ- 
ing such large customers as the General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford Motor 
Company. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is giving the World's Fair its 
symbol—a hollow globe made of stainless 
steel bars and towering 135 feet into the 
air. At the 1939 Fair television was 
launched publicly; so was nylon. And 
General Motors forecast at the time a wild 
increase in car sales—to 3 million in 
1960 ; the actual figure last year was just 
double that. Colour television, beamed 
across the world off space satellites, is on 
the menu for 1964, but no other attractions 
have yet been unveiled. 
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In choosing this approach Mr Kennedy turned his back on 
a straight reduction in the tax on corporate profits—now at §2 per 
cent for larger firms—on the grounds that any concession here 
would not necessarily lead companies to increase their plans for 
capital spending. He hs also rejected for the time being the 
possibility of liberalising depreciation allowances—of permitting 
firms to depreciate their plant and equipment over fewer years, 
or to concentrate depreciation in the early years of the life of 
the asset, or to charge off an amount equal to the replacement cost 
rather than to the original cost. The tax credit scheme is the 
brain-chitd of Mr Stanley Surrey, the controversial expert whom 
the Senate has just confirmed, rather reluctantly, as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of tax policy. 

While any tax credit is better than none, American businessmen 
are not on the. whole enthusiastic about the proposed changes. 
In the first place, most of them are disappointed by the fairly 
modest scope of their prospective gains. Secondly, they would 
have preferred a straight tax cut or changes in the depreciation 
allowance to the imposition of yet another layer of special pro- 
visions. Thirdly, many of them grumble that the relicf will be 
spread unevenly: that it will penalise those firms which have 
recently carried through a heavy programme of modernisation or 
expansion and whose depreciation allowances are therefore run 
ning at a very high level ; and that it will favour new and rapidly 
growing industries, whose current depreciation allowances are low, 
against the more established ones. The President considers that 
this latter argument is a positive merit of his plan 

While businessmen. may consider it impolitic to criticise the 
measure too strongly, many other groups will feel no such reticence 
Although the President estimates that this spur to expansion will 
create half a million new jobs, the trade unions regard it as a 
‘ give-away ™ to business which is as likely to encourage the further 
replacement of men by machines as to give the economy the 
general fillip that it needs if unemployment is to be absorbed. 
There is also serious disagreement among economists as to whether 
the slack in the economy is being tackled at the right end. On 
the general principle that you can lead a horse to the water but 
you cannot make it drink, some would agree with the labour leaders 
that it would have been better if the consumer and not the business- 
man had been given the revitalising injection, 


()* the revenue-producing side, the new measures are not likely 

to win many votes, although the decision to deprive business- 
men of some of their more lavish forms of entertainment on 
expense account will get a good hand all round. About one-half 
of all taxpayers are believed to receive income in the form of 
dividends or interest on savings accounts, and the taxation of 
these at source is expected (perhaps optimistically) to produce an 
additional $600 million from those who have not reported this 
inceme in the past. The country’s 1§ million shareholders will 
also be the losers (to the tune of $450 million) if the tax exemp 
tions on dividend income are ended ; at present the first $50 is 
deductible from taxable income and 4 per cent of the remainder 
can be used as a tax credit. It seems doubtful that members of 
Congress will sanction this bitter pill for their constituents. 

So far as -the developed countries are concerned, President 
Kennedy proposes to remove (in two stages starting next year) the 
tax concessions that have helped to spark the considerable migra 
tion abroad of American companies. Under the present law, the 
profits of a foreign subsidiary are subject to United States taxation 
only. if and when they are repatriated to American soil. This 
ruling has proved a strong inducement to American companies to 
expand their overseas operations and, in particular, it has en 
couraged firms to set up subsidiaries for the sole purpose of 
accumulating tax-free profits. The President would now restrict 
this privilege of deferring taxation to investments in under 
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developed countries, and would take steps (as yet unspecified) to 
crack down on the use of foreign “tax havens” to dodge the 
claims of the Internal Revenue Service. 


This part of the message will get a good deal of support on 
the grounds that it will be of immediate help in the balance-of- 
payments difficulty ; that it will dampen down the current “ export 
of jobs” to countries in western Europe and to Japan ; and that 
it is in any case right to give equal treatment to profits whether 
they derive from operations in Pennsylvania or West Germany. 
But few people have much hope that the President's proposals as 
a whole will emerge from Congress in recognisable shape. The 
battle will open on May 3rd when the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes his case to the House Ways and Means Committee. 


PATTERN OF A RECESSION 


—— the current indications—provided that the recent up- 
turn is not abortive—the American cconomy sank to the 
lowest point of the latest recession in February. Thus the out- 
line of that recession should be clear from a survey of the course 
of the gross national product, the measure of the country’s out- 
put of goods and services, over the past twelve months; GNP 
iS Now expected to rise to an annual rate of $505 billion in the 
current quarter from $499.5 billion in the first quarter of this 
year (for which preliminary figures have just been issucd 
These figures show a total fall of only just over 1 per cent in 
GNP during this recession as a whole, compared with one of 
over 3} per cent during that of 1957-58. But the period of 
prosperity in between had been comparatively brief and the 
very mildness of the latest recession may mean that the 
recovery from it will be equally mild and perhaps also slow 

The drop in GNP from its peak in the second quarter of 
1960 was explained mainly by the falling off of private invest 
ment in housing, in manufacturing equipment and, above all, 
in business stocks (which were admittedly being built up 
at an exaggerated rate in the first quarter of 1960 to com- 
pensate for the losses of the 
1959 stecl strike). Spending 
by consumers was also dis- 
appointing, considering that 
their incomes went down 
remarkably litth during the 
year. But there were two 
stimulating factors—the steady 
increases in the surplus of 
exports over imports and in 
government spending on 
defence and on state and local 
requirements such as roads, 
schools and sewers 
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New Orders for 
Mail-Order 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE migration of Americans to the suburbs 
has given a new lease of life to a great 
innovation of the last century—the mail-order 
business. While urban department stores 
have had to pursue their customers to the 
country, the two largest mail-order houses— 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Inc.—were 
already established there, cach with more 
than 1,000 retail shops and offices for order- 
ing from catalogues, So the new housgholder 
can go for his carpentry and plumbing sup- 
plies to the same source as his rural grand- 
tather; the suburban housewife can clothe her 
family from a modernised edition of the same 
catalogue that her farmhouse grandmother 
used. 

Both Sears and Wards are responding by 
opening about 25 new department stores cach 
year and by expanding their mail-order 
operations. After a period of relative decline 
the business of the mail-order houses is rising 
as fast as are retail sales in general ; in the 
past decade it has accounted for about 0.8 per 
cent of the total, Recent increases are due 
largely to the opening of new shops, but 
Sears alone sells $1 billion worth of goods 
a year by mail-order. Wards sells more than 
S100 million, a volume now equalled by two 
other firms, Spiegel, Inc., and Aldens, Inc., 
which have grown spectacularly. 

Wards was established in 1872 and Sears in 
1886 specifically to ‘provide sound, simple 
wares for the isolated rural population. (The 
late Eugene Talmadge, Governor of Georgia, 
used to tell his constituents: “ You got three 
friends——Jesus Christ, Sears, Roebuck and 
Gene Talmadge.”) Both firms were 
enormously successful and did their business 
exclusively by post until the nineteen- 
twenties, when the advent of the motor-car 
and ‘the consequent success of chain stores in 
small towns caused them to open retail shops 
of their own. , By the nineteen-thirties half of 
the sales of each firm were made through 
such shops The proportion of business 
dene by post continued to dwindle but has 
stabilized recently, at 2§ per cent for Sears 
and 12 per cent for Wards. Both consider 
sales from catalogues an important and 
integral part of their operations. Each new 
retail shop has a catalogue department and 
Sears is Opening new catalogue offices twice 
as fast as new stores. One office, in New 
York, arranges delivery within 24 hours any- 
where in the metropolitan areca 

In addition to the convenience of shopping 
from home by telephone or post, the mail- 
order firms provide, through their catalogues, 
a range of choice otherwise unavailable to the 
suburban shopper. The huge general cata- 
logues of Sears and Wards are tomes of 1,000 
pages in which more than 100,000 individual 
items are described and shown in photo- 
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graphs. In addition, there are a dozen smaller 
specialised catalogues——of toys, photographic 
equipment and so on—or of goods on which 
the price has been lowered, The catalogues 
are distributed free to established customers, 
but are too expensive (Sears prints §0 million 
a year, costing from 40 cents to $1.40 a copy 
to produce) for distribution to the general 
public, which is encouraged instead to use 
those at the hundreds of catalogue desks 
which cach firm has. 

Neither Wards nor Sears has abandoned its 
lowest-priced, “ working-class” lines of 
goods, nor its practice of offering, in many 
items, a range of quality frankly identified as 
“good,” “better” and “best.” But their 
“ best” merchandise now equals that on sale 
at the leading metropolitan stores. With 
their immense buving power, these firms 
command the best design and workmanship 
in America and abroad. In many lines they 
have their own private labels and brands 
for merchandise made specially for them by 
top manufacturers. Often these goods are 
of higher quality and sell at lower prices than 
the manufacturers’ own brands and in some 
lines—notably washing machines and motor- 
car tvres—the leading makes are those of 
Sears and Wards 


— mail-order houses have also plunged 

eagerly into sales on credit. Originally 
they demanded cash, but they were pioneers 
in the use of hire-purchase for costly goods 
and later-—somewhat reluctantly at first— 
they allowed ordinary purchases to be made 


on credit as well This type of sales on 
credit quickly overshadowed those of durable 
goods and a special “revolving charge 
account,” designed for miscellancous pur- 
chases, was introduced. Under such an 
arrangement, the customer makes a monthly 
payment determined by the total amount he 
owes (typically $5 for balances up to $450, 
$10 for balances to $100, etc.) and is charged 
a t} per cent service charge each month, 
This is equivalent to an interest rate of 18 per 
cent a year and is ample to cover the costs of 
the system. Once accustomed to his monthly 
payment, a customer tends to buy as much as 
it allows. 

Spiegels and Aldens, the two newer large 
mail-order firms, have been especially suc- 
cessful since they introduced such schemes. 
Spiegels, which abandoned its few retail 
stores in 1955 to rely entirely on postal 
orders, makes 80 per cent of its sales on 
credit and has doubled its business (which 
is now greeter than Ward's catalogue sales) 
in the two years since it inaugurated revolv- 
ing charge accounts. Akdens has scen its 
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sales on credit rise to 50 per cent of its total, 
from 18 per cent ten years ago. It reports 
that a credit customer’s individual orders are 
three times as large, on the average, as those 
of a cash customer and that he orders four 
times as much in a year. 

Although the carly history of the two 
giants, Sears and Wards, was similar and last 
year both managed to show increases—of 2.6 
per cent and 2.3 per cent respectively—in 
their total sales, Sears’s story is one of 
success and profit, while Wards continues to 
battle adversity. The recession in 1960 hurt 
them both but it was particularly bad luck 
for a relatively new management at Wards, 
which is struggling to rescue the company 
after a long era of mismanagement. For Sears 
it meant only that the new records it set were 
not as impressive as usual. 


nh before the war the management of 
Sears was the more imaginative and 
aggressive. It attempted twice to market very 
small motor cars through its stores, owned 
and distributed the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica for fifteen years and in 1929 acquired 
an automobile insurance company, Allstate, 
that revolutionised the business ; operating 
exclusively through Sears’s shops, this has 
become the second largest insurance com- 
pany in the country. After the war the paths 
of the two firms diverged sharply. Between 
1946 and 1959 Sears spent more than $700 
million on new shops, largely in areas of 
rapidly-growing population, and it also in- 
vaded Latin America and Canada. 

Montgomery Ward, under the rule of the 
late Mr Sewell Avery, refused to spend any 
money on modernisation of expansion. Mr 
Avery refused flatly to pay what he con- 
sidered inflated prices for new stores and 
amassed in the firm’s treasury no less than 
$375 million in government securities with 
which he confidently expected to build shops 
cheaply after the severe recession which he 
considered to be inevitable. Four years ago 
the company's bulging treasury caught the 
roving eye of a financier, Mr Louis Wolfson. 
He failed to win control, but the fight drew 
attention to Mr Avery’s feebleness and 
forced his withdrawal. 

Mr Avery’s successors reversed his policies 
quickly and have been building new shops as 
rapidly as has Sears. But almost 400 of the 
company’s existing ones are now too small, 
shabby or poorly situated to meet increasing 
competition in the suburbs, Last year, during 
the recession, sales at Ward's old shops actu- 
ally declined; only its mail-order business 
and its trade at its new stores increased and 
its profits were dragged down by the costs of 
opening new outlets, 

Compared with Ward’s sales of $1} billion 
(almost the same as in 1948), Scars docs a 
yearly business of $44 billion (four times as 
large as in 1946), and is the world’s biggest 
retailer of general merchandise. More than 
$4 of every $100 spent in the United States 
on retail goods (exclusive of food, drink, 
motor cars and petrol) is spent at Sears. 
There are more than to million credit 
accou .6 on its books, or one for every five 
families in the country. 


* 
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Criminal Proceedings 


tr was no surprise earlier this month when the new Attorney 

General, Mr Robert Kennedy, asked for new weapons to figh 
organised crime and, in particular, the big syndicates which profi. 
so it is said, to the tune of $20 billion a year from their dourishinz 
country-wide interests in prostitution, illegal gambling, narcotics 
and so on. They have grown too powerful, too wary and too 
mobile for state law-enforcement officers. But the federal govern- 
ment can ‘prosecute only on the relatively few occasions when 
federal laws are broken. Enforcement is fragmented between 
70 federal agencies and 10,000 state and local bodies and there 
is a sad lack of co-operation between them ; even inside the federal! 
government actual obstruction is not unknown. The special group 
which Mr Kennedy's predecessor set up in the Department of 
Justice to bring notorious offenders to book was short-lived largely 
for this reason. Moreover, its single outstanding achievement 
the indictment and conviction, on a nebulous charge of con- 
spiracy, of some of the sixty or so so-called “ overlords of crime ~ 
who had the bad luck to be caught “ visiting a sick friend ” simul 
tancousiy at Apalachin, New York, in 19§7—-was overturned 
unanimously, on the grounds of lack of evidence, by the Court 
of Appeals late last year. 

Ihe President’s brother is not likely to encounter much lack 
of co-operation from other law-enforcement agencies, but even he 
has had to shelve, for the time being, his idea of a National Crim 
(Commission to collect and co-ordinate information about the toy 
people of the underworld. Mr Hoover, the head of the popular 
Vederal Bureau of Investigation, dislikes the idea of such centralisa 

io some local bodies. But much of this intelligence work 
done without fanfare in the Depariment of Justuce 
an extra $540 million to fight crime. 


which 
Among the new 
tress is being asked to provide is legislation making it a 

ffence to transport gambling materials, as well as gambling 
across state lines and banning the use of interstat 
imcations for betting ; most experts are convinced that th 

its from legal gambling are the lifeblood of organised crime 
Phe chief innovation would be a law prohibiting travel acros 
lines to promote illegal activities such as prostitution and 

w. Then organisers of crime who live respectably and 
in one state could be nabbed by the federal authorities when 
leave it to collect their profits. Some people, including even 
sponsor of the Bill in the House of Representatives, havc 
alms about this approach and fear « may circumscribe civil 
liberties. The Department of Justice (though not Mr Kennedy 
personally) is already in some hot water over the unceremonious 
way in which Mr Carlos Marcello. the alleged gambling cza: 
of Louisiana, was hustled out of the country to Guatemala. The 
United States has been trying to deport this undesirable alien 
since 19§2 (over 3,000 others have gone already), but after waiting 
so long it might have let him say good-bye to his wife ; it also looks 
as though Guatemala may have been tricked into receiving him 


Fresh Furrows 


. putting his agricultural proposals into legislative form Presi 
dent Kennedy has made it more probable that they will be 
approved by Congress, although to do so he had to weaken the 
safeguards (the most interesting part of his original proposals 
against congressional interference with the details of: the various 


schemes for farm commodities. Such schemes, to be drawn up 
by the Department of Agriculture in consultation with representa 
tives of the producers, will now be laid before Congress (which 
will have sixty. days in which to veto them) before, instead of 
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after, being submitied to a referendum of all the producers con- 
cerned. This means that Congress will have more say in the 
details than under the original proposals. Moreover, price sup- 
poris for the commodity affected will now be reduced only if the 
farmers themselves reject the schem:, not if Congress docs so 
Finally, the draft Bill provides that no new controls on marketing 
can be set up without congressional approval; this is not at present 
necessary when a scheme is regional, not national. 

While there is now a real chance that the Bill will get through 
at this session, it can hardly do so before the middle of May 
when plans for planting next year’s wheat crop, must be made. 
Wheat is the commodity about which something heeds to be done 
most urgently since it is the one which shows by far the greatest 
surplus. The draft Bill provides for quick action on wheat but 
this grain will in fact probably have to be dealt with by special 
one-year legislation as feed grains already have been—by methods 
which promise to be-successful if farmers co-operate as they seem 
likely to do. This year price supports on feed grains are going up 
substantially for farmers who cut their plantings by 20 per cent. 
Farmers who refuse to do this will get no support at all and will 
not benefit from other people’s restraint since the government is 
to sell some of its surplus wheat to keep market prices down. Price 
supports will be available only on normal output so that there will 
bs no point in pushing up yields by using extra fertiliser. 

Mr Kennedy’s farm Bill also asks for the extension of Public 
Law 480, under which surplus agricultural commodities .are dis- 
posed of abroad, until 1966, with $11 billion being provided for 
he purpose between now and then. This suggests, as do other 
hings, that some, if not all, of Mr George McGovern’s ideas for 
making America’s superabundant agriculture into a positive asset 
nstead of a negative problem are to be implemented. He directs 
the President's Food for Peace programme and already there have 
been changes in price support policies so that more vegetable oils 
and dried milk will be available under PL. 480 for children and 
© hers abroad. Soon workers in several unllerdeveloped countries 
will be receiving part of their wages in surplus food from America, 
as workers in Tunisia have been doing for some time. Thes- 
ir: examples of how Mr McGovern thinks that America’s agri- 

ultural resources, redirected into new products if mecessary, can 
be used to supplement other types of foreign aid and to stimulate 
development overseas 


SHORTER NOTES 


The St Lawrence Seaway opened last week for its third season 
of ocean-going commerce and the authorities hope thar the results 
will come more nearly up to the original hopes for this new trade 
artery than they have so far. Last season traffic was slightly less 
than in the first season, but officials believe that neither year was 


normal, with a steel strike in 199 and a recession in 1960. 


In furure fleas which bite dogs will be committung suicide— 
provided the dog has taken a new pill which does him no harm 
but makes his blood deadly to parasites 


There was an increase of about 35 per cent between 1950 and 
1960 in the number of Americans over 65 years of age. About 
one in every eleven persons—16.6 million in all—is in that age 
group ; in Florida and Arizona, both states whose climate attracts 
the elderly, the number more than doubled during the decade. 
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OH 


Money is spoken here 


in every language 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


We sell clothes too 


We were selling clothes long before we hired them; 
indeed the exacting standards associated with our 
Hire Service stem from our long experience in 
making fine quality suits and overcoats. 

Try Moss Bros for your next suit made-to-measure, 
or ready-to-wear from £25.10.0. Monthly terms 
available. Open Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


| Nearest station Leicester Square - Branches throughout the country 
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WE CARE FOR YOUR CARGO 


YOU'D NEVER GUESS WHAT THIS IS! 
Sugar in bulk from The West Indies being 
discharged by grab from the lower hold of a 
Harrison Cargo-Liner. 


Harrison Line 


S. & E. AFRICA . U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO . THE SPANISH MAIN 


i fleet of 40 ships se ) THE WEST INDIES 


STREET, LONDON, £E.C.3. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Charles and the Kingmakers 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


N May, 1958, the French army tasted 

political power. The government and 

parliament submitted to the will of the 

insurgent commanders in Algeria and were 

relieved that the choice of the military men 

fell on General de Gaulle. The French 

people sighed with relief ; they were spared 

a fight for their rights. The saviour had once again come to their 

rescue. De Gaulle would come to terms with the officers in revolt 

and solve the Algerian problem. Thus one army coup was sanctified 

by a popular vote. The Fourth Republic was buried without tears. 

Its successor had new institutions, an assembly and a senate, parties 

old and new—all the trappings of a French Republic. The stature 

of the man at its helm, and the cult of his personality, concealed 

the fact that the president was surrounded by a political vacuum. 

But the first real test revealed that the dialogue that mattered in 
France was between the President and the army. 


General de Gaulle was not burdened by gratitude towards the 
men who brought him back to power. He never shared their 
conviction that Algeria could remain French for ever. Gradually, 
he removed those most committed to this myth from key positions 
in Algeria, loading them with honours and setting them aside. 
By September, 1959, he felt strong enough to launch his policy 
of self-determination for Algeria. Four months later the barricades 
raised by the settlers in Algiers enabled the army commanders to 
show their strength during a few days of passive disobedience. 
General de Gayplle, assuming full powers, exhorted them to obey. 
He even duatined to use popular backing to crush resistance. 
At the same time, General Ely, a recognised xecper of “ army 
unity,” was sent to Algeria to persuade his colleagues that it was 
in the army’s interest to play the game. 

General Challe, who was then commander-in-chief in Algeria, 
finally decided to carry out the president's orders. The barricades 
vanished immediately in Algiers. In France, public opinion, 
scarcely aroused, fell back into its sleep. In a tour of officers’ 
messes in Algeria General de Gaulle assured the 
army that it would stay there. The penalties for 
disobedience were virtually reserved for the 
civilian ringleaders, but again several officers were 
removed from Algeria. 

The compromise was short-lived. The French 
president was aware that he needed peace in 
Algeria both to consolidate his position and to 
make his foreign policy work. After the failure 
of the talks with Muslim rebel envoys at Melun 
in June he began groping again towards a nego- 
tiated settlement about the end of last year. In 
recent weeks it has been obvious that such a deal 
could only be struck with the Algerian govern- 
ment-in-exile and would necessarily lead to an 
independent Algeria. The question was, would 
the French officers who for years had taken 
Algérie francaise as their slogan accept such an 
evolution 2? Only last week M. Messmer, the 


ir 
General Challe: the tide ebbed 


minister of defence, dismissed this as an idle 
worry. Clearly he was not informed about the 
plans of General Challe and his fellow-plotters, 

It is easy now for General de Gaulle’s critics 
to point out that his policy of compromise with 
the army was wrong, and that to indulge the 
plotters merely encouraged them in their designs. 
Yet such charges beg the question, ignoring both the origins of 
the gaullist regime and its structure. The officers in revolt 
accepted General de Gaulle as president because he was a general 
as well as a national figure. He, in turn, always had a high place 
for the army in his concept of the state. Naturally it was an 
obedient army he wanted, a disciplined instrument of gaullist 
policy. He sought to fashion this tool circumspectly, by persuasion 
and gradual maneeuvre, avoiding a clash. A nation situated as 
France is, with a military power traditionally self-sufficient and 
traditionally political, needs strong political forces if the civil power 
is to hold its own. General de Gaulle has never hidden his distaste 
for the “ intermediaries "—the parties and political organisations— 
standing between the nation and its ruler. 


The French paratroopers have been trained to believe in force, 
not in political communion. The coup of Saturday last was staged 
despite the confirmation by January's referendum that the over- 
whelming majority of the French nation was in favour of a nego- 
tiated settlement in Algeria, and that the ultras were a tiny minority 
in France. This did not prevent generals Salan, Challe, Jouhaud 
and André Zeller and the colonels in league with them from staging 
a coup and coming very close to getting complete control of Algetia. 
So far the “unity of the army” was working in their favour. 
Even if it was true that only the shock troops—the paratroopers 
and the Foreign Legion—took an active part in the operation, 
they were helped by the passivity of the rest of the armed forces 
and the nation. To arouse “all Frenchmen, and first and fore- 
most every soldier” to a sense of their duty, was therefore the 
main purpose of General de Gaulle’s televised speech on Sunday 
night. Armed with the powers furnished by 
article 16 of the constitution (though it was 
less on constitutional than personal authority that 
he depended) he forbade all co-operation with 
the insurgents, and called on the nation to use 
all means to block their path until they could 
be subdued. The issue then was whether the 
bulk of the officer corps was willing to abandon 
the extremists to their fate and follow this lead. 
There could now be no compromise between 
General Chulle and the President. Both sides 
had burnt their boats. For the rebels, the 
seizure of government was now the only target. 

Indeed, a few hours after the President's 
speech M. Debré, the prime minister, warned 
the public, and Parisians in particular, that 
there was reason to expect landings by para- 
troopers from Algeria that very night. There 
was something pathetic in his call isi 
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to go “on feot or by car, to convince these misled soldiers 
of their grave error” as soon as the sirens announced the 
landings. It was a tacit admission that, except for the Compagnies 
Régublicaines de Sécurité, the armed forces could not be relied 
upon. Yet, as the night went by and there were no landings, 
the situation improved. The trade unions began to rally their 
members. Volunteers gathered at the ministry of the interior, 
where members of the neo-gaullist UNR were given precedence in 
the hasty enrolment that went on. 


HE Sunday night alarm proved false. Rumour has since had it 

that an American warning in Algiers stopped the expedition ; 
but there is no confirmation of this. While the alarm lasted the 
talk was of some thirty aircraft that were to have brought perhaps 
1,§00 paratroopers. For the second time in three years the fate of 
# modern nation seemed to depend on the actions of a tiny body 
of professional fighting men. 

On the morning after the false alarm the government recovered 
its poise. There was no longer any question of distributing arms 
to volunteers. General de Gaulle developed his counter-offensive 
in masterly fashion. Unlike M. Pflimlin in 1958, he was deter- 
mined to resist. Instead of pleading and imploring he ordered 
imperiously, as a commander. As soon as some units obeyed his 
orders, turning from passivity to action, the “ unity of the army ™ 
began swiftly to work for instead of against him. 


The turning point probably came late on Tuesday morning, 
when the navy fired some warning shots against a paratroop de- 
tachment trying to take over the base of Mers-el-Kébir. The tide 
ebbed at an extraordinary speéd. The paratroopers fell back 
everywhere, and by midnight they had lost even Algiers without, 
urpnsingly enough, offering any serious resistance. The pro- 
fessional knights of Algérie frangaise did not even stage a heroic 
exit. General de Gaulle spoke about his opponents with real 
indignation. Yet the heroes of May, 1958, have once again 
rendered him a service, this time unwittingly. For three years 

had tned te avoid a head-on clash with the army.' They thrust 

ipon him and then lost so fast that the consequences he must 
feared from such a clash did not have time to follow, The 
vity and hesitations of the officers’ corps did not prove so 
table that they must now compel General de Gaulle to discard 
army as a pillar of his regime. They were sufficient, however, 
enable him now, if he® chooses, to eliminate his opponents, to 
the army and transform it into a disciplined 


Armed with full powers, the French President can, do as he 
pleases in this hour of triumph. He can alter the constituton and 
get his mandate renewed. Above all, he can try now to reach 
rapidly a negotiated settlement in Algeria, while the defeated 
champions of Algéne framguise can offer no resistance. . It now 
remains to be seen to what advantage General de Gaulle will turn 
his undoubted victory 


What Went Wrong in Algiers? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


rye swift end of the generals’ revolt in Algeria has been as 

l much of a surprise as the beginning. It would be pre- 
sumptuous, immediately after the four days’ crisis with its extra- 
ordinary reversals of fortune, to try to give the whole picture 
of the coup that has failed. The historians may produce the 
missing picces of the puzzle one by onc. But it is already pos- 
sible to raise some questions and suggest some clues 
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Timing of the Algiers coup.—The coup had the benefit of 
surprise in Algeria. With one exception the plotters arrived on 
the scene of action together. The military and civilian com- 
manders were seized, and the take-over met no resistance. But 
there was no immediate sequel in France. The theory that the 
moment of rebellion was advanced because of leakages is based 
on three points: M. Debré’s own statement ; the fact that in 
the insurgents’ first proclamation the date of April 24th (Monday) 
was mentioned instead of the 22nd (Saturday) ; and the fact that 
General Salan did not arrive from Spain till Sunday. A change 
in the timetable might have complicated co-ordination between 
plotters on cither side of the Mediterranean. 


The international context.—Encouraged by the events in 
Cuba, an extraordinary story circulates in Paris ; General Challe, 
a former Nato commander, had been Ied to believe by some 
members of the Central Intelligence Agency that he could rely 
on the benevolent neutrality of the United States in the name of 
anti-communism and Atlantic integration. If he really believed 
that, the prompt American reaction must have soon disillusioned 
him. 

The other plan attributed to General Challe was an attack 
on the Algerian bases in Tunisia and Morocco. But this would 
simply have triggered off foreign intervention. The rebels’ sal- 
vauion lay in the seizure of power in Paris. 


Crucial night.—Several sources suggest that a landing in the 
Paris areca was actually planned for the night of Sunday to 
Monday. Yet, since 3,000 paratroopers is the maximum figure 
quoted, their landing must have been planned as a signal for 
other moves. These probably involved not only right-wing 
extremists but also army units stationed in France (say, at Ram- 
bouillet) or in Germany. Apart from a few arrests, there are as 
yet no proofs of such a simultaneous plan. 


If M. Debré’s intention was to wake up the people by scaring 
them, his Kafka speech over the radio at midnight on Sunday did 
the job. But what stopped the rebels ? One of the factors in- 
creasingly mentioned is the behaviour of the air force. Appar- 
ently there were fighter units prepared to fire on the invading 
planes, and sonhe airmen in Algeria are said to have opposed the 
take-off 


Time against the rebels.--Once the rebels failed to land in 
France, ume was working against them for several reasons. First, 
they could not stage, this ume, a comedy of fraternisation on 
the forum in Algiers. Though the European settlers were whole- 
heartedly with them, they could not even call them out too often, 
for fear of the Moslem reaction 
events in hostile silence 


The Moslems were watching 
Secondly, the young French conscripts 
were getting increasingly restive. At first they acquiesced grudg- 
ingly ; then, gradually, they tried to influence the course of events. 
In a last desperate fling the junta decided to demobilise those 
national servicemen who had served more than 18 months and 
to recall European residents of Algeria to the colours. By then 
it was too late. Thirdly, when units of gendarmes and of national 
servicemen finally began to advance the paratroopers had to 
shoot it out or evacuate. They chose the latter. Knowing 
that their coup had failed, the generals decided to surrender 
or run. 


The army and Algeria.—One thing is certain. On Sunday night 
(and probably even up to a few hours before victory came) the 
government was not confident of its ability to rely on a single 
military unit. There is also plenty of evidence that the insurgents 
had accomplices or sympathisers throughout the chain of military 
command. Orders from Paris were held up or distorted. General 
de Gaulle can hardly now avoid undertaking drastic reforms of 
the army 
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Calm in Malawi-land 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BLANTYRE 


NCE upon a time there will have been three ancient kingdoms: 

Malawi, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. It will happen when the 
African nationalists of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia can make it so. Nyasaland is nearest to believing in a 
former nation-state returning to future glory ; the other two see 
their acquired names more in terms.of public relations than his- 
torical reality. Southern Rhodesia would have been closer to the 
history books if it had chosen Monomotapa but—Voice and Vision 
style—the beyter publicity gimmick of Zimbabwe won out. The 
fancy names 4re more than labels: they express the African desire 
to prove the existence of a past civilisation (Europeans always talk 
of their 2,000 years), and are evidence of a determination that 
black men shall rule. 

In Salisbury a Zimbabwean politician said “We used to beg 
the white man to govern us with kindness. Now he is trying to 
do that but it is too late—we want to be the governors.” That is 
the tragedy of the federation. Whites are being dragged towards 
policies that would have been progressive five years ago ; blacks 
are thinking five years ahead. Malawi, Zambia, and Zimbabwe 
differ widely in mood, character, and state of transition. They are 
united only in their desire to end white rule and, more important, 
to ensure that the pale monarchs from Britannia do not hold their 
central African kingdoms together against the black will. 

Sadly, it looks as if the two Rhodesias may be disturbed yet 
again. But calm has come to Malawi-land. The Ngwezi (Hero), 
Dr H. Kamuzu Banda, is a cooing dove. The responsible hands 
of the United Federal Party have turned petulant, but there is 
little danger that they will break things. Intimidation (on both 
sides) has decreased and there is every chance that the elections, 
which will be held within a few months, will pass without violence. 
The change of Nyasaland governors at the beginning of April 
marked the change in political mood that had been encouraged by 
the outgoing governor, Sir Robert Armitage, since before Christ- 
mas: instead of being sworn enemies, the Malawi Congress Party 
and the government are edging towards the day when, after the 
elections, they will become onc. 

Malawi's contribution to the new mood was a farewell dinner 
party on April 4th for Sir Robert, who sat on a raised platform 
between the Great Kamuzu and Mr Dunduza Chisiza, secretary- 
general of the Malawi Congress Party. 

Lady Armitage and Mr Orton Chirwa, who 

behaviour. His compéring befitted a mem 

although it may have surprised guests who 

nationalist meetings. There was not a whi , 
Devlin, or detention. Dr Banda was full of praise for Sir Rober 
and reminders that political enemies can be personal friends. 
Robert almost rose to the occasion ; his pleasant little talk was 
like that of a headmaster telling his school that if it were not for 
the canings and the lines these splendid boys would not have 
become the men they are today. It was the first real meeting 
between Blantyre society—black, white, and Asian—and Malawi. 
No one left without calling it an “ historic occasion ” and, indeed, 
in the history of Nyasaland it was. 

But the whites have not yet come to trust Malawi. Some are 
fecling their way ; others ate certain that the country is doomed. 
Dr Banda went off to America a few days after the dinner he gave 
for Sir Robert, and Blantyre stayed behind and wondered whether 
his new mellowness will last. His policy now seems to be centred 
around attempts to pacify the whites ; the measure of its success 
will come after the elections. He will need white men. 

At the end of 1960 Nyasaland boasted 33 citizens with degree 
or professional qualifications ; 43 Africans were on degree courses 
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and 29 on diploma courses abroad. On the basis of the present 
rate of development, it is expected that four trained graduates will 
be produced in 1966, cight in 1969, and twelve in 1971. With no 
increase in the rate there would be about 120 trained graduates 
and professional men available ten years from now ; at present 580 
posts in the civil service and teaching require degree or professional 
qualifications: Ways of speeding up the localisation of the civil 
service, and of providing more trained officers from local sources, 
have been suggested by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr H. L. Adu of Nigeria. In Blantyre they say that until a second 
report, on improving the educational system of Nyasaland, is com- 
pleted, the first will remain much Adu about nothing. 

It is difficult to say how much help will be accepted from the 
Rhodesias. The Federal government is responsible for health 
matters, and relations between the proud Nyasas and white 
Southern Rhodesian medical officers have never been good. A 
scheme to distribute polio vaccine has been shelved because the 
Federal health department feels its unpopularity amongst the Afri- 
cans. Dr Banda seems to have advanced his fervour for a Malawi- 
state (complete with airline) to a point where, even if both 
Rhodesias went black, Malawi would be reluctant to enter a union. 

The United Federal party theory (fondly held by Sir Roy Welen- 
sky) is that when Dr Banda comes to power he will see the economic 
necessity for federation = switch his policy. 
exam, of: Nyeeeias 8 

source : pened: fc Ie mall thee berwenn ia mali 
¢ has come to Nyasaland because of federation. 
The knots are too tangled for 

any figure to be acceptable to 

all. The Malawi party tries 

to believe that the country 


be in a position to try out his theories in practice. 

His pamphict shows Mr Chisiza to be a conservative politician. 
His solution to the problem of party dictatorships in the new 
African countries is a temporary system of “ national ” governments 
composed of all parties, t» wage economic war against the past. 
He believes, heretically, chat ped-African unity cannot 
by political leaders—grass-roots “ regional consciousness ” must be: 
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fostered first. He warns against “ rewarding friends and punishing 

oes” after independence ; against “ petty jealousies,’’ personal 
dictatorships and other mistakes that haye been made in parts of 
Africa (although no names are named). Perhaps surprisingly, Mr 
Chisiza devotes half of his pamphlet to a call for religious and 
moral values in Africa. He lectures the missionaries (of all sects) 
on their mistakes, and describes how they can be rectified. None 
of this sounds like the wild, “ irresponsible ” politics so feared in 
Salisbury. But Mr Chisiza’s pamphlet is no more than a blue- 
print, and one that has not yet been read by many people in 
central Africa. If Malawi, Zambia, and Zimbabwe go the way the 
United Federal party predicts they will when Africans take over, 
Mr Chisiza’s work would amount to sedition. The fact that he 
has written it gives hope that things, in Malawi-land at least, will 
not be quite so bad as that. 


Cairene Anxieties 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


ao TITO was On a state visit to Egypt when the landing 
4 on Cuba was foiled by Dr Castro’s forces. He and Presi- 
dent Nasser lost no time in issuing a statement of their views on 
the subject. The habirual intemperance of Arab comment on 
olonialism (neo- and otherwise) suggests that the statesmanlike 
guage of this communiqué owed much to Marshal Tito’s influ- 

But its very moderation served to underline the com 

with which the American action was condemned. 

The two neutralist leaders registered “ resentment, concern and 
great shock,” and appealed for “ sanity, decency and the rule of 
law in international relations.” Although no statement has yet 
been published, officials here are confident that President Nasser 
ind Marshal Tito will soon call a conference of uncommitted 
nations in Cairo or Belgrade to bolster their common front against 
forcible interference in other countries’ ‘affairs. Although, as some 
vestern observers here are too quick to point out, the Cuban issue 

ems pretty remote to.the average Cairene, the strength of feeling 
in Offical circles is undeniable. The Cuba affair suggests to them 
that the Suez spirit has not died out. 

Anxiety goes further. President Kennedy at the beginning of 
his term, and the United States as a whole, have suffered a grievous 
reverse in a traditional American sphere of interest. It is thought 
here that a bigger and better second attempt is, therefore, more 
than probable, and that it would bring with it a certain Soviet 
reaction. Therein, for Cairo, lies. the rub. Nobody here thinks 
it likely that the Russians would intervene militarily so far afield 
as Cuba. But Mr Khrushchev’s pointed mention in his message 
to Mr Kennedy of American bases in Iran suggests to sensitive 
Arab minds that a Soviet counter-move might be launched there. 
Thus further action against Cuba carries with it the danger that 
cold war tensions would be heightened in the Arabs’ own backyard. 

The Cairo reaction to the military revolt.in Algeria was a mix- 
ture of alarm and Schadenfreude. Most of the blame was pui 
on the shoulders of General de Gaulle himself. He is accused 
of hesitation, tergiversation and downright muddle in his Algerian 
policy. Much as he may have confused Algerian opinion, he 
has confused French opinion even more; thus, it is held, he 
has brought trouble on his own head. One senior official in the 
Cairo government remarked acidly that General de Gaulle could 
not make up his mind whether he was Joan of Arc or Napoleon 

The collapse of the revolt has been received with relief. The 
ittempt of the rebellious generals is regarded as the dying gasp 
of the Algerian ulfras and its failure is believed to remove the 
most implacable and mgid enemies of the Algerian government-in- 
exile in Tunis. i 
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that there is now no likelihood of the movement spreading to the 
French troops in Tunisia and Morocco and so threatening the 
independence of these two countries. 

Nevertheless, the air here is full of cautionary exhortations to 
the Muslim rebels. Their leaders are reminded that Generai 
de Gaulle’s authority is fully restored and that there is therefore 
all the more need to be on their guard against his vague statements 
that may well mask an attempt to induce the Algerians to accept 
substantially less than their full demand for independence. 
Another idea gaining ground here is that the time has come to 
‘ internationalise * the Algefian issue. This means in effect the 
discussion of the Algerian problem in the United Nations. The 
countries who in the past have helped France to block the two- 
thirds majority that is necessary in order to have the issue brought 
before the General Assembly should now “ realise their responsi- 
bilities.” Even in Cairo this suggestion is regarded as somewhat 
forlorn at present, since General de Gaulle’s spectacular victory 
may persuade many countries to give him at least one chance of 
coming to grips with the Algerian nationalists through negotia- 
uion without disturbance from outside. 


Pan-African First Steps 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DAKAR 


7 conference of African states which is to meet at Monrovia 


on May 8th could be an unusually important African event. 
The initiative for it came from Senegal, a member of the “ moder- 
’ Brazzaville group. At the beginning of February, the United 
States proposed a plan to solve the Congolese crisis which was 
greeted with reserve by most African countries. The Senegalese, 
for their part, officially declared their disapproval on February 


1oth ; but they proposed instead that the uncommitted African 
countries—such as Togo, Nigeria and Liberia—should organise 
a conference at which all African countries would try to reach 
and define a common policy towards the Congo. 

First reactions were sceptical, but gradually the idea caught on, 
and it has now been agreed that seven countries of remarkable 
diversity should jointly invite the 27 independent states of Africa 


to a conference in the Liberian capital. The inviting states are: 
Ivory Coast and Cameroun, which belong to the French-speaking 
Brazzaville group ; Guinea and Mali, which are among the “ mili- 
tant” countries that took part in the Casablanca conference at 
the end of January ; and Togo and Nigeria, which are known as 
‘ uncommitted,” because they have stayed out of either group. 
It has also been decided that the conference should study not only 
the Congo question but also all international questions of interest 
to Africa. The Monrovia conference will therefore, if all goes well, 
be the first meeting of independent African states of all cate- 
gories, French and English speaking, black and white, moderate 
and militant, Commonwealth and Community. =| 

Since the beginning of the year the twelve Brazzaville countries 
have gained considerably in cohesion. When they first met. at 
Abidjan, and even at their second meeting at Brazzaville last 
December, they lacked self-assurance, and their first objective was 
to reach a common attitude towards the Algerian problem that 
would be acceptable to their own peoples, while not cutting them 
off entirely from the former ruling power. There has been much 
progress since then ; and it is a measure of the growing assurance 
of the twelve that they now feel able to tackle domestic matters 
nd economic co-operation as well as external problems. At Dakar, 
at the beginning of February, the technical experts of the twelve 
drew up a rmber of plans for harmonising their economic policies 
and the ‘ir fiscal and customs legislation ; these were adopted by their 


‘ 


heads of state when they met at Yaoundé at the end of March 
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The Yaoundé cqnference reactivated the customs union of the 
former French West. Africa, which had been dormant for two years, 
and set up a permanent secretariat with its seat at Abidjan. The 
conference signed a treaty creating a common investment area and 
a joint market to be known as OAMCE (Orgamsation afromalgache 
de co-opération économique), with a permanent secretariat at 
Yaoundé. A joint company for air transport was also set up, and 
it was agreed that a joint approach should be made: to the 
European Economic Community, A common defence treaty is to 
be signed, telecommunications co-ordinated, and legislation con- 
cerning justice and nationality harmonised ; and the twelve are 
to consult on foreign policy. New freaties and agreements cover- 
ing all these subjects are to be presented at the group's next meet- 
ing at Tananarive in July. 

These decisions reflect the new self-confidence of the moderate 
states. Last year the twelve were far from certain that they were 
on the right track in asserting that only bilateral negotiations 
between the French and the Algerians could solve the Algeria 
problem ; their view was almost unanimously opposed by the 
other Afro-Asian countries. But the United Nations debate on 
Algeria was hardly over when the Algerian rebel government-in- 
exile adopted this thesis. The Congolese question has also changed 
in a way that helps the moderates. The twelve have consistently 
refused to condemn what the United Nations has done in the 
Conge, but they have carefully kept their distance from the UN. 
Although they support President Kasavubu, and even to a lesser 
extent Mr Tshombe, they have always argued that it was up to 
the Congolese to solve their problems themselves ; for that reason 
they have avoided coming out against Mr Gizenga and his rival 
government at Stanleyville. Thus they have been far less involved 
in the Congo than Guinea, Ghana, the United Arab Republic or 
Moroceo have ; and should the Congolese factions settle their 
differences and agree on a central government, the Brazzaville 
group would be better placed than other African states to give i 
their support 

Ihe twelve have been helped to develop their new self-assurance 
by the relative failure of the Casablanca group. At first apparently 
very dynamic; this group soon revealed that it was united only by 
common professions of anti-imperialism. Guinea, for instance, 1s 
learly finding it more and more difficult to support Ghana in its 
ndividual line. In private, President Sekou Touré is vigorously 
reproaching President Nkrumah for having utterly failed to respect 
the decisions taken at Casablanca in January. Both the Ghana 
Guinea union, and its later extension to Mali, seem lifeless 

Both Mali and Guinea have serious domestic problems. The 
break-up of the original Mali Federation (Soudan-Senegal), and 
the financial isolation of Guinea, together with the haste of both 
countries to socialise their economies while they still lack the 
necessary trained personnel, have caused serious shortages and 
wide-spread popular discontent. The twelve are not unaware of 
all this. 


Nasution in Australia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


NDONESIA’S young minister for national securnty, General Abdu! 

Haris Nasution, who has been in Australia this week and last, 
smilingly argued before the cabinet his country’s claim to Dutch 
New Guinea, and later had talks with Mr Menzies. General 
Nasution had been invited by the Australian government as part of 
an effort to be friendly to Indonesia. He was originally expected 
some months ago, but went to Moscow instead to acquite some 
more weapons to train on west New Guinea. From Australia, by 
contrast, all he wants is sympathy. 
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One practical expression of sympathy could be shown when next 
the question of west New Guinea comes before the United Natuons 
General Assembly as it is likely to do this year. When last it did 
so, in 1957, Australia took the view that the Papuans, whether in the 
Dutch or Australian part of the island, must determine their own 
future, and the opponents of that view lacked the necessary majority 
The new African members have already altered the arithmetic in 
Indonesia's favour, and the Kennedy Administration seems more 
anti-colonial than its predecessor. It would still, however, be 
gratifying for General Nasution to feel that he had weakened the 
zeal with which Australia would argue its case in the corridors of 
the United Nations. | 

General Nasution may also have hoped to talk Australia out of 
any inclination to give military help to the Dutch in defending New 
Guinea. This is a point on which Australian intentions have never 
been made plain. The general cannot ask the question directly, 
since he has repeated the assurance (which President Sukarno gave 
when Mr Menzies visited Jakarta in 19§9 and which Dr Subandrio 
Indonesia’s foreign minister, gave in Canberra carlier in that year 
that Indonesia would not try to take Dutch New Guinea by force. 
The Australian government has accepted that assurance, and there- 
fore from both the Indonesian and Australian points of view the 
question of Australian military help for the Dutch does not aris: 
at presem. But for all that, it is in everyone's mind. 


ERTAINLY there is uneasiness on the Australian side. Indonesia's 

huge military build-up of the last three years, the periodically 
belligerent speeches of its leaders, and lately some signs and portents 
of imminent aggression, are alarming. So is General Nasution’s 
reference, soon after his arrival, to the possibility of an “ incident.” 
Everyone concerned, not least the Australian public, would like to 
know what Australia would do if the Dutch found themselves 
involved in anything more than a police action. 

The Dutch especially would like to know. It is not that they 
want to stay in New Guinea ; on the contrary, the impoverished 
colony is merely a source of great ‘anxiety and expense (and not, 
any longer, of oil). But pride forbids them to flee from Indonesian 
threats, and conscience prevents them abandoning those whom they 
have started to develop. They have therefore embarked on a crash 
programme designed to bring west New Guinea to self-government 
in ten years or so by concentrating on the coastal -belt while in the 
remotest jungle the tribesmen are left to eat each other in peace 
for the time being. The Papuan élite are delighted with their new 
dignity and their new semi-legislative council, and would like to 
remain under Dutch rule until they are ready for self-determination 
Phere is no doubt, either, that the Dutch are doing their best for 
them—probably far more than Indonesia would or could do. In 
these circumstances some Dutch leaders have long felt that the 
Netherlands is enutled to a declaration of support from Australia— 
a firm statement of military commitment that might deter Indonesia 
from staging an “ incident.” 

Australia’s attitude is unavoidably ambivalent. On the one 
hand it recognises Dutch sovereignty unless and until a transfer is 
agreed between the Netherlands and Indonesia. It knows the 
Indonesian arguments; when the Dutch relinquished their 
sovereignty over the former Dutch East Indies in 1949, west New 
Guinea was specifically excluded from the agreement on ethnic 
grounds and reserved for further discussion. What the Indonesians 
had thought was merely a delay proved, when the agreement was 
reached, to be the a exclusion of west New Guinea from 
their domain. Be that as it may, Dutch sovereignty was never 
abrogated, and therefore Australia has recognised it unequivocally. 

Quite apart from the legal position, there is much to be said, 
from Australia’s point of view, for having west New Guinea under 
the rule of the Netherlands. It is true that the pace towards self- 
government set by the Dutch is embarrassingly rapid. “ Just 
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window dressing some Australians have called it; but it may 
nevertheless be the envy of Papuans under their rule. On the 
other hand, it is reassuring to know that so long as the Dutch are 
there, west New Guinea.is bo:h non-communist and co-operative, 
and the ultimate possibility of a united and independent New 
Guinea is not ruled out. Indonesia, by contrast, is a relatively 
unstable power, and not everyone would share the confidence of 
its present leaders that it will not turn communist. 


From this point of view it is in Australia’s interest that the 
Dutch should stay. Why then does it not proclaim that it would 
help them to do so? The answer is that it also has a vital and 
incompatible interest in being friends with Indonesia. The Dutch 
may be in this area for another ten years or so; the Indonesians 
are there for ever—-not 300 miles from Australia’s shores, com- 
manding the direct route to Singapore, already eight times as 
numerous as the Australians, and multiplying faster. Moreover, 
they are not the only friends whom such a commitment would 
alienate. Australia’s fellow members of the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation would hate to see the Australian forces, which 
are pledged to resist the spread of communism, instead chasing 
Indonesian infiltrators through the jungles of New Guinea. 


In this dilemma, Australia’s policy on the question of armed 
support is to have no policy and meanwhile through friendship 
to hold Indonesia to its peaceful promises. Peace, however, can 
only mean capitulation by one of the disputants, since no trusice- 
ship or condominium would suit either Indonesia or, in these days. 
the UN. Australia may seem to the Dutch to be unheroic and 
unhelpful. At least however they have the slight comfort of know- 
ing that even after exerting all his charm on the prime minister 
and cabinet, General Nasution still feels that the Indonesian people 
too will not be “ wholly satisfied” with the Australian, attitude. 


Problems for Mr Foncha 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE CAMEROONS 


EFORE dispersing on April 2and, the United Nations General 

Assembly settled the future of the British Cameroons. It 
endorsed the results of the plebiscite held last February, and 
decided that the Northern Cameroons should join Nigeria on 
June 1st, and the Southern Cameroons, the Republic of Cameroun 
on October 1st. Although there were some stormy arguments in 
the assembly's trusteeship committee about alleged impropricties 
in the plebiscite of the Northern Cameroons, the territory's union 
with Nigeria will probably be a comparatively simple affair. But 
the search for some sort of viable union between the Southern 
Cameroons and the French-speaking Cameroun Republic is far 
more difficult, and will be watched with lively interest by the 
other newly independent countries of West Africa. Africa is at 
present divided by the vertical ties existing between the ¢x-colonies 
and their former masters in Europe. African leaders are becoming 
increasingly anxious to substitute for this vertical relationship a 
horizontal solidarity between the English and French-speaking 
blocks. They feel that only in this way can a fast rate of economic 
development be combined with real independence. 


The people of the Southern Cameroons scem determined that 
their unification with Cameroun shall be stronger than the tenuous 
association between Guinea and Ghana ; but it is hard to see how 
initially they can achieve very much. In the first place, despite an 
extensive common frontier (which is more than Ghana and Guinea 
can claim) communications between the two territories are prac- 
tically non-existent ; there is no telegraph link, no regular air ser- 
vice and the few roads are shocking. A programme to improve 
communications is a priority, but will require money and time. 
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In the second place, the Southern Cameroons is at present as 
dependent economically on the Commonwealth as Cameroun is 
on the French Community. Officially, both connections are to be 
broken after union, but in private nobody takes these official 
declarations seriously. The main. export of the Southern 
Cameroons, bananas, receives a Commonwealth preference of 150s. 
a ton ; it would be a crippling blow if this were to be cancelled 
before other marketing arrangements had been made. . Both terri- 
tories depend upon their Europan associations for the direct aid 
that is essential for their economic Probably, there- 
fore, far from breaking these links, they will try to strengthen them 
in an effort to get the best of both worlds. This would mean a 
considerable degree of regional autonomy, which would suit Mr 
Foncha, the Southern Cameroonian leader, who is not anxious to 
subject his country to an intensive course of gallicisation. Some 
British officials, however, fear that this may be exactly what the 
leader of the Cameroun Republic, Mr Ahidjo, intends ; they argue 
that Mr Foncha, having failed to get an agreement on the division 
of power before the plebiscite when his bargaining power was 
greatest, now faces the prospect of having the terms of union 
dictated to him. Mr Foncha, whose trust in his “ Cameroonian 
brothers * seems boundless, is deeply burt by any such suggestion. 
Fortunately, however, Mr Ahidjo is unlikely to want too close a 
political association, since most of the Southern Cameroonians are 
believed to support the opposition party in Cameroun. 

Presumably, then, unification will be confined to a customs union 
und a common currency. But even on this Mr Foncha is vague, 
and seems uneasily conscious of the drawbacks. The cost of living 
in Cameroun is two or three times as high as in the trust territory, 
and Mr Foncha says he “ will not allow prices to rise after unifica- 
tion.” But unless he keeps his own customs and currency it is 
hard to see how this can be avoided. 

The other great problem will be the replacement of the Nigerian 
staff in government departments that are now the responsibility of 
the Federal Government of Nigeria. Very few Southern 
Cameroonians have received more than an elementary education, 
but it would be neither popular nor casy to try to solve the problem 
by importing French-speaking Cameroonians from the Republic. 
Temporary arrangements might perhaps be made with Nigeria for 
secondment of staff and for the crash training of Cameroonians in 
Nigeria. Language and cultural differences will make it almost 
impossible for English-speaking Cameroonians to receive their 
higher education in Yaoundé. 

It is not surprising that, confronted with so many formidable 
difficulties, Mr Foncha takes refuge in hazy statements about 
national solidarity. He gives the impression that he has failed to 
do sufficient homework on the practical side of what is still mainly 
an emotional issue. Now, however, he can hardly escape the need 
for some realistic planning. 


Mr Foncha: homework neglected 
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When there's an urgent lifting job to be done, the giant 
Lockheed Hercules C130 freighter plays a vital role. 
Flying food to the Congo, bringing help to earthquake or 
flood-devastated areas, or airlifting troops to the world's 
trouble spots, the’ Hercules fulfils the need swiftly and 
in good measure. The Hercules is the choice of the 
Australian and Canadian air forces and is giving sturdy 
service. 


And now comes a new version of this well-proven transport 


- the STOL C-130 HERCULES. A 62 ton giant, it has the 


take-off and landing versatility of a light al 
of Boundary Layer Control enables this 
to operate from 500 ft. unprepared surfa¢ 
that whatever and wherever the call, t 
be there - airlifting ten to twenty tons ov 
2.000 miles. No mission is too big, no airfi 
this gentle giant. 


Lockheed is prepared to support a licence 
programme in the U.K. to produce a Rolls 
STOL Hercules to British requirements, 
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HOME REPORT 


HOME REPORT is a@ new section of the paper, in which 
members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 


will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


Blue Blood in Bristol 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Government's plans to make a better place 

T of Another Place have come too late to save 

Mr Wedgwood Benn from disqualification should 

he win the by-election at Bristol South-East next 

Thursday ; but, though they were designed to a 

different end, they will do his cause some service. 

The Conservatives’ move appears to have been timed 

with exactitude to have the maximum diversionary 

Bristol effect on Mr Benn’s thrusting campaign and to forte 

ques =i to fight on the chosen ground of his opponent, 

Mr Malcolm St Clair—that is, on the Labour party's 

BACKS record. Mr Butler’s announcement may, however, 

que «(Prove more damaging to Mr St Clair than to Mr 

Benn, whose supporters can now not only claim a 

BEN N victory for reason but also resolve any doubts they 
may have had about their candidate's cause. 


And there were doubts. Bristol South-East is not an area of 
affluence or higher education: its $9,000 voters are ageing manual 
workers, young technicians, skilled artificers, small traders, living 
on council estates or in tiny Victorian terraced houses. They are, 
in the main, content to believe that they have never had it so good, 
and they are not much disposed to cerebration, They are set in 
their political habits: for the past 30 odd years they have returned 
a Labour member to Parliament, and returned him, not because 
he was Sir Stafford Cripps or Mr Wedgwood Benn, but because 
he was (in approximate Bristolese) the “ Label Paddy ”: those who 
voted for the “ Tarees” were party-men too. And they are some- 
what confused by the personal issue in the impersonal business of 
politics. Their natural indifference originally looked like hardening 
into a firm lack of interest. 

Mr Benn, however, chose to fight on the issue of his unwanted 
peerage, and to adumbrate from that particular futility “a deeper 
malaise in Britain today,” “ failure to adapt ourselves to modern 
life,” “ our fear of the future,” our decline in “ this exciting world 


Passive 
Co-operation 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


€>}* and a quarter million people—enough to populate 
a large city or a small country—could vote in this 
week's election to the management committee of the Lon- 
don Co-operative Society. Five seats out of fifteen are at 
stake on the committee, whose members are elected for 
three years. By Co-op standards, this is a thrilling con- 
test; the society has a fully fledged party system, and 
some people have predicted that this year will see the end 
of the rule of the London Co-operative Management 
Organisation which has held power for close on forty years. 

The LCMO has ten seats on the com- 
mittee at present: last year a new entrant, 
the 1960 Committee, increased its numbers 


to five (and won the separate 
election). The 1960 Committee 
communist affiliations, but supports the 


of the ‘sixties ” and our need to join The New Generation—none 
of it talk calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of anyone but people 
like Mr Benn himself, very few of whom live in his constituency. 


To bring this campaign home, Mr Benn has engaged the support 
of a great many eminent personalities, some of whom will speak 
in his favour at the meetings before polling day. This is in pur- 
suance of what Mr Benn calls a “ summer school for the electors 
of South-East Bristol” during the campaign. But how many of 
his electors will turn up to hear dilations on the decay of England 
in the Space Age? The halls will be packed—but chiefly with 
people like Mr Benn, drawn from the university and the intellectual 
Labour supporters living elsewhere in the city. 


Mr Benn is a unilateralist (and how Mr St Clair jabs at it !), 
and has therefore drawn support from the extreme Left, who are 
less than popular in Bristol South-East, where the general attitude 
to the bomb seems to be tolerance “ as long as it keeps the Commies 
out.” Other supporters are Tories of a colour particularly dis- 
quieting to’ Labour voters—and other peers. None of them endears 
Mr Benn to his followers. There is also a tiny body of opinion 
which condemns Mr Benn because he is a peer—* like the mark 
of Cain,” said one of them ; once a lord always a lord. 


Mr St Clair has worked with great diligence on just the points 
likely to put Mr Benn in an unfavourable light for his electors: 
his unilateralism, the strange quality of the support for which 
Labour is paying and, above all, the wasted vote. Mr St Clair 
plans to enter the House of Commons by any means open to him 
after the election, and he has made this clear to the voters. Of 
course the votes will not be wasted or, as one of Mr St Clair’s 
campaign leaflets has it, “ thrown away and be null and void.” 
But the attack has worried Mr Benn. And now that Mr St Clair’s 
eventual expectations of a peerage have been coyly revealed, the 
voters of Bristol may decide it is high time they struck a blow to 
end th: whole wearisome and complicated business. 


Gaitskell recommendations for a reprganisa- 
tion of the Co-ops which were i tly 
rejected by the movement's Esecbtioneee 
Also supporting the Gaitskell reforms are 
the brand-new Co-operative Enterprise 


Movement, young, non-communist and 
fairly left-wing. 


But even this close-run and crucial elec- 
tion, with two Davids fighting each 
other as well as the L.CMO is not 
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the society's shops, 

Perhaps the main reason for the member- 
ship's vast apathy is the fanatical democracy 
with which the society runs its affairs. Each 
year no fewer than four elections take place, 
for delegates to the Co-operative Congress, 
for the management committee, and for the 
education and political committees. Every 
three years there is yet another election of 
the president. The very normal housewives 
who form the majority of Co-op shoppers 
no doubt disregard notices of even the most 
important elections as a permanent feature 
of the shops’ traditional decor. 


The 
stamp 
World 


FROM OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


M°s collectors of stamps—as, indeed, 
of such diverse trivia as cheese-labels. 
matchboxes and orange-wrappers—are 
adolescent schoolboys steered into a rela- 
tively harmless passion by parents fearful 
of the gap between lead soldiers and girls 
It is on this shifting sand that Britain’s— 
and the world’s—huge business in stamps 
is firmly founded: the ceaseless, unspec- 
tacular transachons in Commonwealth 
Beauties, 111 Russia All Differents and 
Maldive Island Pictorials keep many a dealer 
in daydreams of Penny Blacks. Boys grow 
up, discard or destroy their embryonic 
collections, or leave them to younger 
brothers to build on ; but there are some 
who never get over the craze and pass from 
mere collection to full-blown philately.. And 
both these developments are good for the 
stamp trade. 


They are good, too, for the post offices of 
the world, many of which base their 
accounts on the certainty of selling the 
greater part of their stamp outputs to col- 
lectors and the dealers who serve them 
Normal postal issues are, naturally, sold 
mainly to letter-writers in the countries coh- 
cerned ; but every country, for a variety of 
reasons, produces each year a number of 
special issues, and of these, it is estimated, 
possibly 80 per cent are destined for the 
albums. Nobody is willing to say how 
much this trade is worth in Britain, but in 
the United States the turnover exceeds $100 
million a year. At the meanest guess, 
Britain's approaches {§ mullior. 


Like other businesses, stamp-dealing 
depends on buying cheap and selling dear, 


Legend tells of the attempt by a news- 
paper magnate to buy control of @ co- 
Operative society, only to find that he had 
not read the rules properly and all his cash 
had secured him exactly one vote. But if 
money cannot do the trick, people could: 
although a candidate for election must have 
been a regular shopper at the Co-op for rwo 
years, anyone can become an elector. So 
almost any reasonably competent organisa- 
tion—say the Empire Loyalists or the 
Society of British Vegetarians—should be 
able to rustle up the necessary 4,000 card- 
holders to get control of one-third of the 


and selling dear used to be a matter of 
patience: the mere passage of time was 
enough to enhance the value of a discon- 
tinued line. Now, however, these leisurely 
methods are threatened by a new spirit of 
hard business which has alarmed more than 
the British trade alone. 


T one time a dealer or collector anxious 
to have a new-issue set would deal 


directly with the issuing authority, and , 
would pay face value for his stamps ; or he | 


went, in a gentlemanly way, to the Crown 
Agent and bought them there. Now much 
is changed. Partly in response to the 
dealers’ own demands for more stamps to 
fill blank albums, new issues have prolifer- 
ated, and every ammiversary or event, 
important, insignificant or fictitious, is cele- 
brated with a batch of large, cheap and 
colourful stamps. The number of these 
new issues has risen to between 2,000 and 
3,000 annually and, while in itself this might 
not have been detrimental to the trade, it 
was a source of income waiting to be tapped 
by a sharp mind. 

The method was simple. An agent in 
possession of the sole selling rights of a new 
issue can charge what he likes for stamps 
vital to the currency of specialised collec- 
tions. And it is not difficult to persuade the 
issuing authorities of the advantages: they 
do no work apart from ordering the print- 
ing, make a handsome profit—as high as 
10,000 per cent.— in attractive foreign cur- 
rency for themselves and are able to get on 
undisturbed with the design of the next 
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ement committee. 

This vulnerability may have contributed 
to the success of some communist candi- 
dates in elections, both to the management 
committee and for delegates to the Co- 
operative Congress whos: votes on unilateral 
disarmament have so embarrassed Mr 
Gaitskell. As it appears, the communists 
agree with Mr Gaitskell (and with many 
observers outside the co-operative move- 
ment) on how to run the shops com- 
mercially. But it seems a funny way to run 
a retail organisation with a turnover of £59 
million a year. 


issue—which seems the least risky way of 
printing unlimited and unsupported paper 
money. The agent, too, makes a convenient 
profit. With the negligible exception of the 
dealers and collectors, everyone is made 
happy. mPa 

For them, costs rise, which is bad for 
business. After exhausting—at prices as 
high as a hundred times the face value—the 
really enthusiastic market, the agent tends 
to lower his prices to get rid of the unsold 
precancelled sheets in his stockroom, which 
is even worse for business. Finally, when 
interest in the issue is dying, the agent can 
flood the market with the remainder of his 
stock at face value, which is the worst thing 
that can happen to the dealers, left nursing 
costly but worthless stock. A case in point 
is the Afghanistan “Olympics” issue: 
handed over im toto to a New York agent, 
the first (six-cent) values of this series were 
sold for $8.50 each. Their value is now 
considerably lower. 

The daily stream of new’ issues sold 
legitimately through the issuing authorities 
is itself beginning to cause anxiety. At the 
rate of 50 a week—and worth, at face value, 
an average of 4s. a set—dealers cannot 
maintain their wonted catholicity of stock: 
they have neither the resources to carry 
several sets of each nor the volume of trade 
to get rid of them all if they could. Their 
gradual and inevitable specialisation causes 
many a heartache, ruptures many a senti- 
mental and mutually profitable business 
association. 


BY the dealers are not spending their 


time in idle wringing of hands. At a 
joint meeting of the two most powerful 
trade associations a resolution was produced 
which, if adopted by philatelic societies else- 
where, may kill off the parasites: stamps 
sold through agencies and not available at 
face value over the post office counters of 
the country of origin will simply not be 
countenanced as authentic, and hence will 
remain wicatalogued, unwanted and value- 
less except as curiosities. If nothing else, 
this would at least prevent a repetition of 
the gulling of dealers and collectors alike by 
a craftsman who, noticing that Cuba had 
not produced an “ Olympic ” issue, privately 
obliged with one of his own design from 
Italy, where he now languishes, a rich but 
chastened prisoner. 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


Steel: An Essay in Planning 


INGE the war, the British steel industry has aligned its 
capital investment to accord with three long-term 


development plans ; this week it produced a fourth. 


No other industry in the country does so in quite the same 
way. The electricity supply industry is constantly engaged in 
detailed forecasting of demand for power seven years ahead ; 
and from time to time, when it needs an increase in its borrow- 
ings from Parliament to help finance its vast investment 
programme, it sets the current results down and publishes 
them. The gas industry on occasion publishes a similar 
account and justification of its projected investment. The 
coal industry and the railways committed themselves after 
the war to very long-term plans, reaching 10-15 years into 
the future—and both have had to recast them since. One or 
two quite private industries, such as chemicals, did some years 
ago publish collective plans, or accounts, of what investment 
was being done. But only steel regularly carries through and 
publishes fairly full results of a full-scale exercise that a French 
dirigiste, for example, would recognise as planning. And it is 
useful at a time when so much vague discussion about long- 
term plans in British industry is going on to have one British 
industry actually publishing one (or rather more than one). 
In aggregate, the totals postulated for 1965 by the steel plan 
which has been most fully published* were already known. 
The Iron and Steel Board believes that the industry ought 
to provide capacity to produce 32 million ingot tons by that 
year ; the British Iron and Steel Federation, representing the 
actual steel companies, thinks that it should have a capacity of 
34 million ingot tons. Both these estimates provide for a 
margin of spare capacity over and above expected demand 
(which the industry has never before planned for, though 
it has at times, inadvertent- 
ly, been left with capacity 
to spare). The difference Blen 
between the two central : 
bodies’ estimates of the EB Home demand 
amount of steel that the 
British economy may 
actually use and export in 
1965 is narrower in abso- 
lute terms: the board puts 
it at \the finished steel 
equivalent of 28.6 million 


* Development in the Iron 
and «Steel Industry. Special 
Report Iron and Steel Board 
HMSO 7s. 


STEEL DEMAND 
Performance 


Nagot tons, while the federation said 29.9 million. 


Over and above this, the federation allowed for a § per cent 
fluctuation either way, requiring 32 million tons for possible 
peak demand: and what the companies actually plan to do— 
giving margins of capacity not simply in terms of crude steel, 
but for many different kinds of finished steel—appear to 
promise over 34 million tons in being by 1965. There are 
some significant differences in emphasis, and even it would 
appear in economic analysis, between these two exercises in 
forecasting, of which only the board’s has been published 
in any detail. But the amount of new capacity that is expected 
to be built does not differ, since it comprises not calculations, 
but the companies’ actual plans to spend money. And which- 
ever estimate of demand turns out nearer the mark, the 
difference can largely be taken up in scrapping some old plant 
a little earlier or a little later. 

For 1965, the home demand for steel that the Iron and 
Steel Board is now forecasting is not quite as high as the 
demand that it thought in 1957 might be reached in 1962: 
23.34 million ingot tons for consumption and stocks in 1965, 
against a figure of 23.91 million tons for 1962 in its forecast 
then. It also forecast then that direct exports of steel might 
reach the equivalent of 4.85 million ingot tons by 1962 ; now 
it thinks that they may reach 5} million ingot tons by 1965. 
This plan exceeds its last exercise in forecasting, therefore, 
largely by envisaging the building-up of a significant margin 
of spate capacity, and by raising the ante slightly on exports. 
In thig report the board also briefly glances further forward. 
It expects a rise of, say, 3 million or just possibly 4 million 
ingot tons in home market requirements between 1965 and 
1970 ; doubts if there will be much further increase in direct 
exports of steel ; and: there 
being no need to provide 
for more than a pro rata 
increase in spare capacity, 
comes out with a tentative 
capacity requirement for 
1970 of 35 or possibly 36 
million ingot tons. 

Consumers do not buy 
crude steel: one of the 
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about demand for particular families of steel products for 
which specialised finishing capacity has to be laid down. 
The board has to find out the expectations of major 
consumers of the various kinds of steel and compare these 
with its own. For example, it says that its estimates of 
sales in 1965 of, say, 860,000 cars in the home market and 
700,000 abroad (plus 605,000 commercial vehicles and 
tractors) are both slightly higher (!) than those of the 
motor industry. It has then to estimate demand for steel 
in motors, allowing for contingencies, and fit this into its 
other forecasts of demand for sheet ; the main contingency 
here, for which it is allowing an extra 800,000 tons of capacity 
a year, mainly in sheet, is that by 1962-63 the motor companies 
plan to have capacity for 3} million vehicles. The board 
has to provide against the possibility that, in spite of the fore- 
casts, up to about 90 per cent of this capacity could after all 
be used by 1965. Technological substitution may upset fore- 
casts in some markets. In 1959, for example, the construction 
industries built about 47 per cent “more” structures than 
in 1954, but used 16 per cent less heavy sections ; these 
requirements were about a third less than they might have 
been on earlier “ factors of use”. The board has taken the 
1959 “ factors of use ’—i.e. the amounts of steel notionally 
required for a given volume of building—in forecasting 1965 
demand: today, it considers these factors low, but by 1965 
it thinks they may have become normal, since more ferro- 
concrete, better structural beams, and other light sections are 
being used. 


Between the board's estimates of capacity required and the 
production that the companies expect to be able to achieve 
in 1965—from schemes already approved by the board—there 
is a margin of nearly 2 million ingot tons ; and other schemes 
the producers have in mind would add another half a million 
tons. Against this, there exists at present some 2} million 
tons a year of steel melting capacity which the board thinks 
may still exist in 1960, but which by then will be so obsolete 
as to be uneconomic, along with nearly a million tons a year 
of capacity for semi-finished steel and just over a million tons 
a year of finishing capacity in the same category. The board 
is not worried about any surplus of capacity over ‘demand ; 
it says approvingly that 

for thé first time for many years there is the firm prospect that 

capacity in every section of the industry will be sufficient to 

meet the probable home and export demand, and this from 
plant that is modern and efficient or from older units which 
can compete effectively. 
The new capacity that it hopes will be built under this plan, 
plus other schemes produced in the meantime and an overlap 
of investment from the 1957-62 plan, may cost the industry, 
with some Government help, £600-£700 million. 


The process of formulating such a plan as this is as interest- 
ing as the content of it. From about the end of 1958 
onwards, both the board and a working party of the federation 
were preparing estimates, both jointly and independently, of 
possible demand in 1965. This meant consultation with all 


producers, and with major consuming industries: it involved, ‘ 


moréover, consideration of possible growth rates for the 
economy as a whole, in consultation with Gevernment depart- 
ments. For this report, the board tried out “ models” of 
the economy, using alternative rates of future growth. In 
19§7 it reckoned on an average growth of 2.8 per cent in 
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gross domestic product up to 1962 and for some increase in 
the “ steel intensity ” of the economy ; so far, neither has been 
achieved. It is now providing for a rise in GDP from 1959-60 
to 1965 of 3.2 per cent a year. That implies quite an accelera- 
tion over the performance from 1957 to 1960, or indeed over 
any five-year period of increase in output per head since the 
immediate postwar recovery. 


2 te support such am increase in national output, the board 
has to assume some modestly heroic progress in certain 
sectors. An economic model postulating expansion at this 
rate without balance of payments difficulties, for example, 
must probably have as a necessary condition its assumption 
of a 7} per cent annual increase in engineering exports. This 
would do more than enough to keep Britain’s share of world 
exports in manufactures ; but it would be twice what we have 
been managing recently. And the report provides for a 
‘puch faster rate of growth of investment (other than in dwel- 
lings) than in the whole economy. The rate of growth for 
which it is providing, indeed, seems to be more than its own 
more refined calculations would suggest. Its belief that 
capital-output ratios may be tending to fall in the economy, 
plus studies of the assets due for replacement, “ suggest 
distinctly lower investment requirements than have been 
included for 1965 ".. This raises questions about its own for- 
ward estimates; its reply is: 

The provision made in assessing industrial requirements would 
allow for a continued reduction in the average age of existing 
assets, and/or for a growth of industrial capacity about 1965 
which would imply that the country would then be equipping 
itself for a more rapid growth than is assumed for the period 
up to then. 

It has not however reckoned on that rapid later growth itself, 
in looking from now towards the period from 1965 to 1970. 
It reckons that by then its country will have no growth in 
working population to speak of, and its guesses for steel expan- 
sion (which on the 1960-65 basis would be the same as its 
guesses for general economic expansion) are no more than 
2} per cent a year. 


In discussing its 1957 report, the board says it is often 
asked how far the figures estimated then were a “ best guess ” 
of what would happen and how far they were an objective of 
policy. ‘‘ They were certainly more than the former alone,” 
it says. “ The 19§7 report did involve taking a view about 
what was necessary for an expanding and dynamic economy.” 
Of its estimates for steel now it says: “ This is not presented 
as a forecast. It is rather the sort of development that the 
iron and steel industry ought to be prepared to meet to avoid 
any risk that good management elsewhere—or good luck— 
might be frustrated. Such good management is in fact 
assumed in this estimate.” 


This is unashamedly, therefore, a plan for steel for growth 
—more growth than the economy may attain, though no more 


| than it ought to attain; and fortunately no more than the 


steelmakers are prepared to invest in. There are large 
elements of faith here as well as of calculation: perhaps in 
planning there would always have to be. But one difficulty 
in extending such planning to other parts of the economy is 
the lack of other bodies that are so independent, so critical, 
and yet so deeply committed to the industries they serve. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Should Gilt-edged Rise? 


The gilt-edged investor can very well face the months 
ahead with just a little more confidence.—Sit Edward 
Boyle, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in the budget 
debate. 


R SELWYN LLOYD'S budget has left the Treasury and 
M the Bank of England with a monetary problem of 
an unfamiliar kind. By raising taxation to cover 
almost all Exchequer outlays on capital as |well as current 
account, and by making ready two new fisca] regulators, the 
Chancellor has lightened the load on monetary policy. The 
City, which likes an active monetary policy as little as does 
Mr Harold Wilson, has been less reluctant to cheer. Mr 
Anthony Tuke, chairman of Barclays Bank, believes indeed 
that the balanced budget may well have “a profound moral 
effect.” Not everyone is so confident of the public’s ability to 
read the Financial Statement, but some more clear-cut con- 
sequences can be foreseen. 

In its task of monetary management, the Bank of England 
Las hitherto felt itself to be fighting an uphill battle, in which 
its attempt to check the expansion of the credit base by selling 

long-term Government securities to the public has perpetually 
' been undermined by the Government's Calls for new money 
for its recurring net deficit. Now the net deficit is to 
disappear. Open market policy has at last been given room 
for manceuvre. And the problem arises: what is to be done 
with it ? 

The problem is given special point because even before the 
budget there was actually more freedom of manceuvre for open 
market policy |than was readily recognised in official quarters. 
On the face of it, the gilt-edged market presented a depressing 
look. Only briefly in the autumn did prices rise, and then 
they drifted down, to new low points. But all the time the 
authorities were in fact selling very large quantities of stock. 
In the nine months from the beginning of April to the end 
of December official sales exceeded purchases by £431 million, 
in spite of continuing large sales by the banks. The popular 
conception that the gilt-edged market is finished and demo- 
ralised cannot stand up to these published figures. In 1960, 
moreover, the substantial volume of funding took place while 
market prices were falling. The first downward jolt, in Feb- 
ruary that year, had an unfavourable effect, as the champions 
of “funding on a rising market ” had always said it would ; 
but once investors felt that prices had probably touched bottom 
they came in to buy, attracted by the increased yield. Later 
they were proved wrong, as prices fell further, but the buying 
went on. In the new year quarter the market became more 
subdued, but it held up surprisingly well to the attack on ster- 
ling in early March. The budget provided an immediate and 
unexpected fillip ; and this week Americans have come back 
as buyers of War Loan. 

The impression that funding was perhaps being pursued too 
inflexibly occurred to outside observers as early as last autumn, 
when it became apparent that the liquidity of the banks was 
being squeezed so far that the authorities might have to take 
special steps to relieve it. This they duly did, partly by taking 
gilt-edged securities direct from the banks without penalty. 


Now comes a budget with a planned reduction in Exchequer 
borrowings from £394 million to £69 million, in a year when 
the Exchequer is likely to get substantial finance both from 
Lord Mackintosh’s National Savings and from the operations 
of the Exchange Account (which bring sterling into the 
Exchequer when gold flows out to finance a current deficit, 
but do not on balance affect domestic credit when gold 
flows out as a result of the encashment of foreign-owned 
sterling balances previously invested in Treasury paper). This 
year’s problem is not how to borrow money in the gilt-edged 
market ; it is whether to repay it. 

Assuming the Exchequer accounts follow something like 
their projected course—which has not always happened in 
the past—the managers of gilt-edged can choose between 
three policies. They can continue their present policy of sell- 
ing the maximum amount of long-dated securities and trying 
wherever possible to replace short-term by longer-term debt ; 
if they do this they will almost certainly force the banks to 
make wholesale and unjustifiable cuts in their advances— 
unless special deposits are released at the same time. Secondly, 
the authorities can suspend this long-range policy of maximum 
funding and press no sales on the market this year ; in that 
case, unless public demand for gilt-edged dries up altogether, 
market prices for gilt-edged will tend to rise. Thirdly, they 
can continue to sell long-dated stocks and push forward the 
queue of corporation issues (on Thursday they let through an 
issue of £10 million of 13-15 year stock by Glasgow), but at 
the same time buy in or redeem at least an equivalent amount 
of short-dated bonds. In this way they could continue 
both to lengthen the life of the debt and to keep a check on 
long-term interest rates, without any further tightening of 
technical bank liquidity—though the repayments of short 
bonds would cut into the banks’ second line of liquid assets. 

This compromise course seems on the whole the most 
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likely. No doubt it would concentrate the influences making 


for a decline in interest rates on the short-dated end of the#% 


market, But, especially if the Government felt that it was in 
line with the new international gospel of not coveting one’s 
neighbour's hot money, this might be more acceptable than 
a fall in long-term rates. The Bank of England now makes 
little attempt to disguise the fact that it does “ take a view ” 
of these rates, as the Radcliffe report urged it to do. But the 
view itself tends to be pretty long-term—concerned less with 
shifts of course to correct movements in the business cycle 
than with the rate of interest at which, over a run of years, 
the public’s savings can be attracted and retained. 

The passionate dispute before the Radcliffe committee 
whether gilt-edged securities could best be sold by raising 
their prices or by lowering them seems, happily, to have been 
forgotten. It has been seen that a yield basis of around 6 per 
cent attracts substantial demand. Having found a basis for 
successful funding, and for re-establishment of control over 
the credit base, the Bank of England may not be anxious to 
see it undermined. And since one can reasonably reckon that 
the equilibrium long-term interest rate for Britain over the 
years is more likely to be 6 per cent than § per cent, any sub- 
stantial rise in gilt-edged prices from their present level might 
seem precarious and to hold disillusionment in store 

This continuing bias among the market managers against 
the flexible variation of long-term interest rates is under 
standable. If markets are influenced in accordance. with the 
requirements of the ups and downs of business, prices will 
fluctuate, and investors who have bought at the wrong ume 
will let out a howl Next time, the market may anticipate 
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official response to business conditions so far in advance that 


* rates will start falling at the beginning of an upturn and start 


rising before recession has begun ; that is more or less what 
happened in the United States last year. Yet if long-term 
interest rates are made too rigid they will cease to serve as a 
regulator ; and if at the same time they are largely the reflection 
of the official “ view,” as is now the case, the “ market ” will 
lose miich of its meaning. One could logically turn over the 
whole job to Lord Mackintosh 

These are the difficult issues of general principle which 
the Treasury and the Bank have to resolve if they mean 
to preserve open market policy as one of the effective monetary 
regulators. But, whatever the arguments against inflexibility 
per se, there is no case for letting the market pull prices up 
now. The present stage of the business cycle is not altogether 
easy to define. But, certainly, if the Chancellor thought it 
reasonable (or at any rate politic) to put profits tax up he can 
hardly find a case for letting interest rates go down. 

It may be, of course, that this unaccustomed gilt-edged 
problem will evaporate. . It will do so if trustees sell out very 
heavily when they gain their new freedom later in the year, 
or if the general appetite for gilt-edged is damped down by a 
renewal of inflation or of serious trouble for sterling. In any 
case, the reduced call on the capital market by the Government 
seems likely to release money for investment in equities. But, 
if the public goes on buying gilt-edged, and the - authorities 
want to resist any marked fall in rates, they will have to over- 
leap some tricky technical hurdles. One wonders, indeed, 
whether all the consequences of Mr Lloyd's budget have been 
fully thought out. 


Questions About Supersonics 


* ORE haste, less speed ~ is a phrase the Minister of 
M Aviation might ponder when he listens to reports 

brought back by his technical advisers from the 
conference on supersonic airliners that ended.in Montreal 


last weekend. Delegates had been all but incarcerated in a 
hotel for five days and nights worrying, among other things. 
about metals cracking under heat, fuel bursting spontaneously 
into flame, pilots landing aeroplanes as long as an office block 
200 ft) from a cockpit 50 feet above the ground, and the 
fertility of the world’s 39 remaining whooping cranes. 

They had reason to worry. Although aircraft makers in 
the West can without any question build large airliners to 
fly at two, three or conceivably even four times the speed of 
sound, they are a long way yet from producing one that the 
airlines would be prepared to buy. The need is for research 
and still more research. How well is this understood in 
Britain ? How widely is it appreciated that no one is sure 
yet what the right speed of a supersonic airliner should be ? 
in this respect the American attitude is a deal more open 
minded than the British. The American industry may lean, 
for commercial reasons, towards an aircraft flying three times 
as fast as sound, in the region of 2,000 miles an hour. But 
it has not shut its eyes to the equally powerful arguments 
for trying a lower target, twice the speed of sound or about 
1,500 miles an hour, and is doing a good deal more thinking 
about this kind of aircraft than it admits in public. But 


Britain’s effort appears to be condentrated now on the slower 
aircraft to the exclusion of all else. Mr Thorneycroft needs 
a good devil's advocate to speak up for the faster machine 
before the country wakes up to find itself committed 
to building a £200 million airliner that no one may want 
to buy. 

The airlines are less interested at the moment in the precise 
speed of the aircraft than in whether public opinion will 
permit them to fly it at all. A big supersonic airliner is a 
public nuisance. As it climbs off the ground and accelerates 
to supersonic speed, it sends back shock waves that reach 
the ground with an ear- and window-splitting crack ; as it 
levels off, a “sonic boom ™ travels along the ground beneath 
like the roll of a bass drum. The size of the aircraft, rather 
than its speed, will decide the amount of disturbance that 
this boom is capable of making. 

How much of. this will the public stand ? Not much, if 
the sharp reaction to jet noise is any guide. Now that the 
worm has turned at last, airlines are treating it with as much 
respect as they would a king cobra. They tried, but failed, 
last week to get some inkling from the licensing authorities 
present at the conference about the likelihood of a ban on 
supersonic flying over land—including regions populated only 
by game (hence the meeting's concern with the neuroses of 
the whooping crane). Were such a ban introduced, few 
airlines would be interested in buying the machines at all. 
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Certainly no American airline wants an airliner that cannot 
be flown supersonically across the continent. 

Even without such a ban, the sonic boom recoils on both 
the design and the operating economies of any supersonic 
airliner more seriously than is perhaps realised. To prevent 
broken windows and collapsing garden sheds from marking 
each spot where an airliner accelerated to supersonic speed 
after take-off, airport authorities may order the airliners to 
delay the transition from subsonic to supersonic speeds until 
they are high enough to reduce the impact of the shock wave 
on the ground to tolerable proportions. A height of cight 
miles and upwards was the figure mentioned. But it is not 
certain that the kind of narrow delta-winged aircraft which 
designers are minded to build can in fact meet this require- 
ment so high up. It certainly cannot do so without huge 
engines of far greater size, weight and fuel consumption than 
are strictly necessary and more than a modicum of luck in 
design. 

Manufacturers, for their part, are in no hurry to build 
supersonic airliners. Some of the biggest commercial 
aircraft builders in the United States have said flatly that 
they do not have enough data at the moment to start the 
detailed design of one. To build a military aircraft with a 
short working life and a small payload is.one thing. To 
sell a civil airliner measuring 200 feet from its narrow nose 
to its pointed tail, weighing perhaps as much as 170 tons 
(400,000 Ib) and carrying 130 people is a very different 
undertaking. The airlines reckon, for a start, that the air- 
craft must have a working life of ten to fifteen years in order 
to give them time to recover their investment. The makers 
have no idea at the moment whether they can build an aircraft 
that will stand up to this work. 

For the first time, they have to take account of the fact 
that these airliners are going to get really hot during flight, 
up to 250 degrees Fahrenheit for an airliner flying at twice 
the speed of sound and 500 degrees for one flying at three 
times the speed of sound. The former could be constructed 
out of some of the newer light alloys, although this is coming 
fairly close to the upper limits of the temperatures they can 
endure ; and the latter would certainly need to be built out 
of a combination of titanium and stainless steel. But no 
one can yet tell how these materials will stand up to 
repeated cycles of heating and cooling extended over a 
working life of ten years or more, and it may take years 
to find out. 

One reason why British designers favour a 1,500 mph 
aeroplane flying at about twice the speed of sound is 
because they have data on the behaviour of the light alloys 
out of which they intend to build it, while seals, lubricants, 
fuels and other materials will be much the same as those 
used on present-day aircraft. Designers aiming at three times 
the speed of sound, who include every major aircraft com- 
pany in the United States, know that when they have 
worked out techniques for fabricating large airliners out of 
stainless steel and titanium they have still to find materials 
for small but vital components like seals that are not made 
of metal but which will stand up to supersonic working 
temperatures, 

Fuelling of a 2,000 mph airliner, again, raises three separate 
questions. There is the technical one—how to stop,fuel de- 
composing chemically in tanks that may get heated to ‘between 
200 F and 300 F during flight. There is the question of 
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safety ; how to stop vaporised fuel in the hot tanks from 
bursting spontaneously into flames (the solution of blanketing 
the fuel tanks with nitrogen left some of the delegates at 
Montreal unimpressed). Finally, there is the question of the 
cost of this super-fuel. The oil companies refused to allow 
either the manufacturers or the airlines to think that there 
would be any cheap or easy way of mecting these require- 
ments. And fuel costs could make or break the 2,000 mph 
design. 


F the difficulties are so great, why should anyone seriously 
I consider either building or buying such an airliner ? The 
majority opinion in this country thinks it not worth the effort. 
The slower, British type of aeroplane has one great advantage 
over its faster competitor—if anything so nebulous could be 
called a competitor—namely, it could be built in perhaps ten 
years whereas the other might take fifteen. But no one, 
least of all the airlines, seems in amy hurry to get quick 
delivery of supersonic airliners, since there will not be enough 
traffic to fill them on present forecasts until the early 1970s. 

The strongest argument against the British airliner, how- 
ever, is the fact that it is not capable of further development ; 
the materials out of which it is made will not permit it to 
be flown any faster. Development costs must be written off 
within a relatively short space and a fresh start made on a 
radically different type of steel airliner, capable of hotter, faster 
flying. The steel and titanium considered now for aircraft 
flying at three times the speed of sound could in theory 
continue to be used for steadily faster aircraft until they 
approached close to four times the speed of sound—say about 
3,000 miles per hour. And this seems as fast as the airlines 
are ever likely to want to fly around this planet, whatever they 
might do in outer space. When manufacturers are thinking 
in terms of world orders for only 150 aircraft, two sets of 
development costs incurred within a short period of each 
other hardly seem to make sense. 

From the airlines’ point of view, the case for the British 
type of airliner is a marginal one. They expect a minimum 
of ten years of life from their supersonic equipment, and 
would like longer. If the 1,500 mph aircraft is in service 
five years before the more complicated 2,000 mph machine, 
can it continue to draw traffic during the following 
five years when it is flying in competition with the newer, 
faster airliner ? In their present mood, and with their 
present traffic, many airlines might wait the extra five years 
for the faster aircraft with the longer life. 

This is not to say that the British policy is wrong ; time 
could even prove it triumphantly right. But it will be righr 
only if the faster airliner proves too difficult to build, or if 
the aircraft turns out to have startlingly lower costs than its 
faster competitor. The 6go delegates at the conference would 
dearly have liked to discuss costs if they had been given any 
data to go on. But, in all honesty, most manufacturers had 
to say they had no idea what the aircraft might cost, and it 
was a tribute to the general common sense of the conference 
that what figures were proffered were politely disbelieved. 
And so they went home, airlines, manufacturers, electronics 
engineers, oil men, air traffic controllers, pilots’ eager 
government representatives, radiologists, 
sultants and your correspondent—some to change their ioe 
on supersonic airliners and some, without doubt, to change 
their designs. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


IN THE MARKETS 


Jolts from the Generals 


uBA and Algeria caused violent fluctua- 
tions on Wall Street and the Con- 
tinental boursés this week, but in the 
London market did no more than impose 
a momentary check on the advance. Share 
prices in the United States and European 
stock markets are, in terms of their present 
dividends and prospective earnings, higher 
and hence more vulnerable than British 
equities. The failure of the aitempt to 
overthrow Dr Castro and the generals’ 
coup in Algeria certainly battered Wail 
Street, where on Monday the Dow Jones 
average fell by over 124 points. But some 
reaction from the recent climb had been 
widely expected and the market remained 
orderly ; and even before the Algerian revolt 
collapsed the market had recovered much 
of the losses made on Monday. But there 
was no strong follow-through and on 
Wednesday the Dow Jones average stood at 
682, compared with its peak of 697 earlier 
in the month. 

The Paris bourse was even more volatile, 
and this was reflected in quite sharp swings 
in prices on other Continental exchanges. 
The Algerian revolt led to heavy selling in 
Paris on Monday, when prices fell by over 
ten per cent and in the more speculative 
North African issues by as much as 20 per 
cent. The firm stand taken by General de 
Gaulle, however, steadied nerves on Tues- 
day and prices began to climb back. The 
collapse of the revolt pushed prices up very 
strongly on Wednesday, often to new peaks 
above their pre-crisis levels. 

Throughout these three days of sharply 
changing fortunes, the London market took 
note of the crises but, phlegmatically, was 
not really perturbed by them. While prices 
fell sharply elsewhere, the London market 
marked ume. Gilt-edged and equity prices 
slipped back a little but the comparatively 
big number of bargains marked in equities 
suggests that much of the selling was coun- 
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tered by buying. On Wednesday and 
Thursday, with the crisis in Algeria over, 
the London market, both in gilt-edged 
stocks and equities, resumed its advance. 
The Financial Times index rose to a new 
peak of 359.2 on Wednesday and, span- 
ning the week, The Economist indicator 
rose from 419.1 to 422.6. At the moment, 
there is plenty of confidence in the Lon- 
don market that prices will move higher. 
Ideas, it may be, are being adjusted to dif- 
ferent concepts of what dividend and earn- 
ings yields are appropriate. Those who 
preach caution appear to be banging their 
heads against a brick wall but where they 
argue that particular equities, such as elec- 
tronics and brewing shares, rather than 
prices in general are too high their apparent 
masochism has some point. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Rebound in Sterling 


pence again came under pressure last 
weekend. Uncertainties arising from 
the events in Cuba and Algeria were 
heightened in some Continental quarters 
by new talk about a further appreciation of 
the mark—despite the fact that the ex- 
change inflow for the previous week was 
the lowest since revaluation in early March. 
On Saturday morning the sterling-dollar 
spot rate dropped to $2.79°%. By Monday 
operators had to reckon too with the week- 
end coup in Algeria; this unsettled ster- 
ling as much as the franc. Both the Bank 


, of England and the Bank of France sup- 


ported their currencies in the exchange 
market. The widespread anxiety was 
evident too in the gold markets. In Paris 
the Napoléon rose by nearly §. per cent to 
39.30 N.F., and in London private buyers 
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returned in force, pushing the dollar price 
up to $35.09-11. Central banks, which had 
previously re-entered the market, withdrew. 

By midweek when it became clear that 
President de Gaulle had the upper hand the 
markets simmered down. Demand for gold 
in London dried up almost completely on 
Wednesday and the price dropped back to 
$35.08. Sterling was in strong demand, 
and was bought against dollars by the Bank 
of France—though there is no clear evi- 
dence that this was in connection with the 
Basle agreement among European central 
banks to hold each other’s currencies. 
Strong demand for security sterling from 
New York, partly for purchases of gilt- 
edged but also, it seems, for one particular 


_ transaction, lifted the rate by over 2 cents 


to as high as $2.79} at one time on Wednes- 
day. 

The German Bundesbank continues to 
take piecemeal action to ease credit and 
lower interest rates other than its official 
discount rate. It has now permitted the 
banks to deduct from total liabilities subject 
to minimum reserve requirements their 
placings of funds in overseas money mar- 
kets. These exports of short-term capital 
should also be encouraged by further cuts 
in fixed rates on German Treasury paper, 
to 24-24 per cent on Treasury bills. The 
German capital market is also preparing for 
a loan to Japan. But a broader fronted 
attack on domestic interest rates is needed 
if calm in the exchange markets is to be 
restored, 


ou. 


Oddities of the Tax 


<¢ C’ ome have suggested that it is naive to 
suppose that the purpose (of the tax 


‘ on heavy oils) was to raise revenue and not 


to give protection to coal. I emphatically 
deny this and willingly accept the charge 
of naivety, because I am convinced that coal 
is in no need of such protection,” said Mr 
Richard Wood, Minister of Power, who had 
the unenviable task three days after the 
budget of opening BP’s new oil terminal 
at Milford Haven. He added, “ Few things 
are certain, but this tax will barely check 
the growth of oil in our economy and more 
and more oil will certainly come to Britain.” 

His officials at the Ministry of Power. 
meanwhile, in consultation with the Cus- 
toms and Excise department and the 
Treasury, were trying to sort out some of 
the new anomalies that the new duties have 
imposed on the British fuel market. One of 
these, the fact that gas made from oil quite 
escapes duty while electricity made by burn- 
ing oil has to pay, was mentioned in these 
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columns last week. But gas—and indirectly 
coal—will probably be slightly affected by 
it, at least, for the new duty applies to some 
coal tar derivatives. It seemed clear this 
week that creosote-pitch mixtures, such as 
the steel industry has on occasion used to 
fire stee] furnaces instead of fuel oil, would 
have to pay tax, and probably at full rate. 
Even road tar might have to; it was perhaps 
hardly in the Chancellor’s mind, whatever 
Mr Wood may feel about protection one 
way or another, to give a competitive advan- 
tage to bitumen. These tar products never 
in fact paid the 1937 duty that Mr Lloyd 
said he was re-imposing: but the excise 
definition now seems to rest on a question 
of liquidity at a given temperature, which 
may pull them in. It is not clear how the 
duty will affect the use of by-products from 
coke ovens inside integrated iron and steel 
works ; but there are some presently profit- 
able exchanges of tar for other products 
between the steel and gas industries that 
may be quite awkwardly affected. Liquid 
petroleum gases are not liquid at normal 
temperatures, and will escape this duty. 
Its imposition therefore could give a fillip to 
large-scale sales of this gas to industrial 
consumers, which are so far only occurring 
to a limited extent in this country. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


How Freedom Worked 


© one will be surprised that imports 

of goods on which controls were 
relaxed or abolished in 1958 and 1959 
have risen more sharply than other im- 
ports. But figures compiled by the Board 
of Trade will scotch exaggerated notions of 
the part played by these goods in last year’s 
import boom. classification of com- 
modities used in derestriction orders has 
been related as closely as possible to the nor- 
mal classification used for trade statistics and 
comparisons have been presented between 
the performance of imports of goods freed 
in those two years and other imports. 
Between 1958 and 1960, imports into the 
United Kingdom rose by {809 million, cif. 
Imports of the type of goods affected by the 
relaxations increased by £381 million ; 
but only £175 million of this increase came 
from sources to which the restrictions 
previously applied. 

If imports of these goods had risen 
no faster than the 17 per cent increase in 
similar imports, they would have increased 
by £50 mullion. Even if controls had been 
maintained, extra licences would presum- 
ably have been issued in view of the er- 
ful surge in demand—officials had been 
growing more liberal about the granting of 
licences for some time and many of these 
imports would have passed muster as essen- 
ial or desirable. Frustrated importers 
would in any case have attempted to get the 


os they required, or ble substitutes, 
rom other sources. ever is claimed 
about the effects of earlier trade liberalisa- 
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tion, no more than a small part of the 
responsibility for last year’s deterioration 
¢an be laid at the door of the liberalisation 
in 1958 and 1959. 


The greatest changes have occurred in 
imports of machinery on which control 
orders had possibly been an impediment to 
efficiency: two-thirds of the £96 million 
increase in liberalised imports of finished 
manufactures is thought to have consisted 


EFFECT OF RELAXATION OF IMPORT 
CONTROLS* 


IMPORTS (cif) 1960 Change between 


1958 and 1960 


. Ema. % 
Food, beverages and 
tobacco :-— 
Liberalised i 26 
Unaffectedt ; 14 3 
Group total .......... ‘ 55 3: 


Fuels :-— 
Liberalised 
Unaffected? .. 


Basic materials :-— 
Liberalised 
Unaffectedt .. 
Group total .... 


Semi-manufactures — 
Liberalised . .| 
Unaffectedt .| 
Group total ..|. 

Finished manufactures — 
Liberalised “ : 
Unaffectedt .\. 

Group total ..\.. 


+ 
. + 

Total imports ..... 4,557 + 
of 


*in 1958 and 1959 


t Other impors 
goods. 


of capital goods. Even so, dollar imports 
of machinery contributed less than one- 
tenth to the total increase in the import 
bill between 1958 and 1960. 

The reduction of {£5 million a month in 
seasonally adjusted imports in the first 
quarter of 1961 was caused by a fall in 
the value of imported foodstuffs. Imports 
of basic materials were in value, 
but, corrected for seasonal influences, are 
apparently still rising, as indeed are 
imports of finished manufactures. With 
the exception of North and South America, 
exports to all the main trading areas have 
increased since the last quarter of 1960. 
Exports to western Eu have risen 
strongly since the middle of last year, and 
improved by a further § per cent in the first 
quarter of 1961. Nearly all the improve- 
ment was in exports to members of the 
Common Market. 


FINANCE BILL 


No Surprises 


TR year’s Finance Bill, published on 
Thursday, follows quickly on the 
budget and, at first glance, contains no 
major surprises or controversial interpreta- 
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tions of the budget proposals. It provides 
for certain minor reforms, including relief 
to jobbers from having to pay ad valorem 
stamp duty when they have made use of 
borrowed stock to complete a transfer. 
This is a minor relief for, as Government 
bonds are free of , it will be of 
concern almost exclusively to jobbers in 
corporation stocks. The clause dealing with 
the surcharge on ers provides, as had 
been foreshadowed reasury spokesmen 
in the budget debate, that different rates of 
surcharge may be prescribed for “ different 
descriptions of ee is men, 
women, boys, girls and the retired—who 
pay separate rates under the National In- 
surance scheme. This reserve power, and 
the power to vary revenue duties by up to 
10 per cent in either direction, may be intro- 
duced by order “if it appears to the 
Treasury that it is expedient, with a view 
to regulating the balance between demand 
and resources in the United Kingdom. . . .” 
Although the variations will not apply to 
protective duties, the margins of Common- 
wealth preference in the revenue duties 
themselves would be temporarily increased 
to a very small extent. 


MOTORS 


Back to the Boom 


AR production in March began to rise 

sharply to match the recovery in sales, 
but the inevitable delays in getting produc- 
tion going again after the drastic cuts of the 
winter meant that it reached only 19,557 a 
week. A year before it had been 32,000 a 
week ; but the sales in the home market 
were nearly 300 higher this year than last, 


the highest ever. Production too should 
soon be close to last year’s evel ; BMC 
states that it has set a production pro- 
for several months ahead that calls 
Or capacity output, cr over 15,000 vehicles 
a —though the strike at Pressed Steel 
means that output now is much less than 
this. Ford has been making as many cars 
as it can fot about a month past, 
the loss of labour in the winter and 
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— remained the black spot in 
March ; at 26,359 they were even lower 
than in January or February and only 40 
per cent of those a year before. Shipments 
to the United States remained a trnickle— 
only 1,077. Fewer went to Canada, too; 
though sales there have not fallen, they have 
not risen as much as dealers had hoped. 
They had built up stocks last year and now 
are running them down. There was also a 
surprising fall in shipments to some Euro- 
pean markets, including Belgium and 
Holland, where sales seem to be going well; 
here again stocks had risen last year and 
dealers may have wanted to reduce them, as 
they still doin Sweden. This month should 
have seen a reversal of the downward trend 
in exports ; makers report a seasonal rise in 
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sales to Europe, and BMC began shipping 
sports cars to the United States again at 
the beginning of the month. But there 
seems no chance at present that exports will 
return to the level of the last two years. 


WORLD FINANCE 


Jacobsson Chooses 
Bernstein. 


HE chiefs of both the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
have reported to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations in the past 
week or so. Dr Per Jacobsson took the 


Profit Curve 


oe profits now appear to have 
passed their peak and to be head- 
ing downwards. Profits reported in the four 
qbarters of last year climbed steadily ; as 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year, they rose by 84 per 
cent, 144 per cent, 18} per cent and 214 per 
cent consecutively. In the quarter to March 
31st this year, the profits of the 406 com- 
panies included in our customary analysis, 
set out in detail on pages §00 and §0%, rose 
by 14 per cent. Almost all these companies 
made up their accounts cither on Septem- 
ber 3oth or December 31st. It had been 
widely expected that the rate of increase in 
profits would slow down, but that evidence 
of this should appear in this particular quar- 
ter is all the more remarkable because the 
steel companies have a big influence on the 
staustics and they reported an increase in 
profits of as much as 27) per cent. Other 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 


(£000) 


Reports Published 
Janeary to 
March. 196i 


we Cx 


panies 


Latent 


20,657 


Tota! Income 


622,118 


Deprecat 
"ne tax 
Profits tax 


Directors eme vents 
Admunatrative charge 
genre eh. provisic 


Pensions 
Minority imteren 
Loan meereu 


Preference dividends 

Profis retamned by subsedear es 
Ordmary dionidends 105.883 
106.590 
142.227 
109.756 


Reserves (parent company) 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carned forward (parent company) 


statistically important groups that reported 
an increase in profits above the average 
were: breweries and distilleries (23} per 
cent); clothing and footwear (20 per cent); 
engineering (1§ per cent); and motors, 
cycles and aircraft (27] per cent). But of 
no less significance, a less than average in- 
crease was reported by shops and stores 
(10) per cent); tobacco (8) per cent): 
chemicals and paint (10} per cent)> electri- 
cal manufacturing (1] per cent); and in mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing, profits actually 
fell by 5! per cent. 

As tax did not rise proportionately with 
the increase in gross trading profits, the net 
ordinary earnings of the 406 companies rose 
by 17 per cent. More was paid out in 
ordinary dividends, but the earnings cover 
on these dividends went up from 2.2 to 2.3 
times. This confirms earlier evidence that 
the tendency to distribute a greater propor- 


Reports Published 
Apri, 1960 & 
Marct 1%! 


Capital Liabilities 


Rr 
and Reserves Previous 


Year 


2.286 Companies Capital — 
Debenture 
Preference 

Previous Ordinary 


Year 


Reserves and 
Surplus — 
Capital reserves 
Revenué res. and 
carry forward 907 658 
Tetal Capital, 
Reserves and 


Surplus 2,872,782 


Outside Interests 
in subsidtarves 


Current Liabilities 
and Provisions — 
Bank overdraft: 

and loans 

Cred\ors 

Orchet current 

battles 
Future taxacon 
453 538 Orher prowmons 


10: @I7 
470.285 


nian 
229.101 
51 402 


332.537 1,254,435 
$29,195 


602.409 


406 Companies 


4,234,213 
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opportunity to declare his intentions about 
increasing the Fund’s resources. The time 
is now ripe, he said, to replenish the Fund's 
stock of particular currencies by borrowing, 
which it is empowered to do under its 
Article VII. A study of the various possible 
methods is in hand ; but the most appro- 
priate method seems to be 
a network of stand-by arrangements with 
the main industrial countries under which 
the Fund will be able to use increased 
amounts of their currencies, whenever the 
need for such use would arise as part of a 
Fund operation. 
This is in effect the Bernstein plan. Dr 
Jacobsson stated that in his opinion the 
present articles of agreement give sufficient 
latitude for constructive and flexible 


tion of earnings has been reversed. This is 
not surprising, for the companies had more 
invested in working capital and less in 
liquid form than they had a year ago. 

The rise in profits reflected in an 
average increase from 9.4 to 9.9 per cent in 
the net rate of return on the net equity capi- 
tal employed; this increase was less than 
that recorded in the previous quarter. The 
net rate of return of the steel companies has 
risen the most steeply, going up from 10.5 
to 12.7 per cent. Elsewhere, the rise in the 
net return has been modest; the oddity that 
the net return of shops and stores has fallen 
from 17.2 to 14.3 per cent arises from the 
property revaluation of the Lewis's group. 
But if profits reported in the coming months 
are sluggish—as they are expected to be— 
true declines in net returns may occur and 
this, together with the latest increase in 
profits tax, may well have an important 
effect on dividends, especially if the com- 
panies concerned have decided to invest 


more. 


ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published january to March 


1961 (€°000) 


406 Compares 


Latent Previous Laces: 
Year Year Year 


Fined Assets — 
Land. property 
and plant 
less depreciation 


2.649.759 
0/2 306 


1099) 


2,995 486 
918.218 


2.077.268 


Trade tnvestments 


intangible Assets 
117,225 


Current Assets — 


Stocks 

Debtors 

Gilt-edged secur't's 

Other marketable 
ivestments 

Cash 


1.443.513 
68! 024 
70.638 


21. S85 


1.285 769 
605.037 
62.797 


25 406 


“1,483, 187 
4,748,789 


The uswa!l detailed analyses of Company profits and belance sheets appear on pages SOO aad $0! 
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atrangements, and he considers that the 
problems can be considered calmly and 
deliberately, since he sees no evidence of 
any general lack of world liquidity at 
present. 

The Fund has already made a little Pro- 
gress in widening the basis of its Operations, 
Almost immediately after Britain’s accept- 
ance of Article VIII in February, sterling 
was for the first time used for repayments 
to the Fund, by Burma. Chile has drawn 
Argentine pesos to repay an accumulated 
bilateral he dest time that a Latin 
American currency has been drawn. Latin 
countries are playing a growing part in the 
Fund's lending. 


Black Warning 


HE World Bank too, as Mr Eugene 
Black points out, is doing more in Latin 
America, as more countries have achieved 
relative financial stability. The pace of the 
bank's lending as a whole, however, seems 
to be showing signs of slackening. In the 
nine months to end-March its new loans 
totalled only $380 million, compared with 
the recent annual rate of around $700 mil- 
lion. In many countries the check is im- 
posed by the borrower's existing debt 
burden. It is in these instances that finance 
may be made available through the new 
International Development Association. For 
the first projects, not yet announced, credits 
will be for s0 years, free of interest, and 
repayable in foreign exchange by amortisa- 
tion after a ten year period of grace. It is 
already clear, Mr Black recognises, that the 
needs of potential borrowers are far greater 
than can be covered from IDA's slender 
resources. He hopes that in due course 
there will be a “ substantial increase "—and 
also that countries contemplating an in- 
crease in their aid programmes may channel 
part of the additional funds through IDA. 
At the same time Mr Black gives an 
urgent warning. All the efforts of industrial 
countnes could be nullified, he declares, if 
population in the poorer countries con- 
linues to grow at its present rate of 2 or 
even 3) per cent a year. He argues that 
to point to the favourable economic effects 
of a growing population are “ widely 
irrelevant” to the problems of most 
developing countries today. . “We are 
coming to a situation in which the optimist 
will be the man who thinks that present 
living standards can b: maintained.” 


BANK CREDII 


Relief for How Long? 


ne April statements of the clearing 
banks show a marked improvement in 
liquidity, despite a further substantial rise 
in advances. The average liquidity ratio 
rose from 30.4 to 32.0 per cent—higher 
than in April, 1960-—and the three big 
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banks whose ratios fell below 30 per cent 
in March ate now all above the nunimum. 
One important influence in bolstering 
liquidity was the maturity of the “oe ae 
cent Funding Loan on April ‘15th. 
accounted for the bulk of the further 
decline of £72 million in bank investment 
tfolios—bringing the ratio of gilt-edged 
s to deposits down to 13.7 per cent. 
The encashment of these s must also 
be partly responsible for the unusually 
large rise in the banks’ holdings of Treasury 
bills and other liquid assets in April. For 
a year or so previously the substantial 
volume of funding through the gilt-edged 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
APRIL 19, 1961! 


Change on 
Month Year 
ima. mon. 


Gross deposits ...... 7, ‘+143 +121 
Net deposits* suka ‘ +10 +227 


’ +10 + 87 

$91 ~ 12 + 8 

we 612 +2 +71 

Treasury bills +127 ~ 6 
Ocher bills and 

“Liquid” credits 228 + 84 


Special deposits 7" i422 20 ' 


Risk Assets :-— 
Gilt-edged ‘ 1002 137 ~ 72 307 
Other market in- 
vestments .. 113 15 Nil 17 
Advances*..... 3423 48:4 + 69 +330 
to State Boards) 64 + 2 — 14 
* Excluding all transit items, except ratio of advances 
to deposits; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


market together with the sterling’ funds 
accruigg to the Exchequer as the counter- 
part of the large external deficit had 
reducgi the government's need to borrow 
from the domestic banking system. The 
revival of demand for gilt-edged after the 
budget will tend to put renewed pressure 
on bank liquidity—unless the authorities do 


something about it. 


The increase of {£69 million in net 
advances in April was spread across most 
categories of borrowers, and included some 
known seasonal and temporary influences 
—a number of big banks showed virtually 
no change. From now on_ seasonal 
influences should become less expan- 
sionary. But so far advances have shown 
surprisingly little response to the slacken- 
ing in stockbuilding that appears to have 
taken place in industry. Even with many 
personal borrowers being held back, the 
underlying demand for advances is strong 


ENGINEERING 


Home Orders Increase 


HE Board of Trade’s latest figures for 

L aphouies output and orders show no 
sign of any slackening in the total pressure 
f demand on this group of industries, 
which. make a wide range of capital goods 
from steel works to small machine tools and 
some consumer products such as household 
appliances. Indeed, the flow of new orders 
appears to have picked up again during 
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peer and February after running fairly 

level for the greater part of 1960. Virtually 

waale af this increased ordering: has 

an am the home market for capital 

goods of one kind and another: export 

orders are still running at almost the sam: 
rate as a year ago. 


ENGINEERING OUTPUT AND ORDERS 


Orders Total orders 
Output Home Export on hand 
(1958 — 100) (1958 100) ne 


89 
9 
92 
% 


105 
104 
105 
161 108 


Engineering production is now about 
three to four per eater than last year 
but the volume of Teak has been higher 
still. The total engineering order book has 
therefore begun to lengthen out once again. 
The back-log of orders for the home market, 
provisionally estimated as standing at 110 
(January 1958 100) at the end of 
February, is about six per cent latger than 
at the end of December. Total outstanding 
export orders, put at 104 at the end of 
February, are barely any more than at the 
end of last year. 


PENGUIN BOOKS 


COCECE 


ENGUIN-STAGS-——or should it be stag- 

penguins ?—are a zoological absurdity. 
But not so in the City of London, where 
there was a rush on Monday for applica- 
tion forms to subscribe for 750,000 
ordinary shares of Penguin Books at 12s. 
each and la prompt and massive over-sub- 
scription for the issue on Thursday. This, 
like the recent Jaeger issue, was an instance 
of the household word. Perhaps, it was 
even more than this, for the sight of the 
familiar penguin on every bookstall in this 
country (and a good number abroad) was 
as much as an advertisement for the offtr 
of 30 per cent of the company’s equity as 
the solid text of the prospectuses published 
in the City columns. 

Unless the shares were offered at an 
absurdly low yield—which, in fact, they are 
not—this is one of those issues which simply 
could not fail. But, for those who. care 
about such mundane things, the financial 
details are not unimpressive. Net tangible 
assets amount to just over §s. per share ; 
but who, least of all the stags, denies the 
goodwill ? Profits have fluctuated widely in 
the last ten years, as a result largely of 
variations. in the provision made against 
book stocks. In a bad year, such as 1955, 
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good year, such as 1960, i 

credit of £48,000 which was i 

the profit of £365,000 ; and, on the @ 

it has resulted in an annual of 
£35,000 against profits. But, over the last 
decade, the trend in profits despite the in- 
crease in competition from t paper- 
backs has been upwards. Last year, Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover added £62,000 to profits 
and this year it is thought it will add another 
£50,000. The directors, however, have 
preferred to make their forecasts ex the lady, 
saying that, ignoring the {£$0,000, gross 
profits should amount to £200,000. 

a profit would indicate an earnings cover of 
just under 24 times on the forecast dividend 
of 13} per cent. The yield on the issue 
price is 4.6 per cent. The shares will 
obviously go to a premium and once the 
market has settled down the dealers can 
decide whether to call the = shares 
“ Penguins " or “* Chatterleys.” One hopes 
they will take the long view and plump for 
the former. 


BREWERY SHARES 


ICTA Merger Terms 


uiLe shareholders in Ind Coope, 

Tetley Walker and Ansells_ will 
appreciate the reasons given by their direc- 
tors for the merger between the three of 
them to produce the biggest brewing group 
in this country, they may wonder how 
quickly the benefits of a merger carried out 
through the medium of a holding company 
will be reflected in actual profits. Can all 
three breweries be expected to drive for- 
ward at the same pace ? And, if they can- 
not, then is it not the shareholders in the 
laggard company that are the gainers ? 
Perhaps, therefore, shareholders should 
content themselves with the thought that a 
merger such as this is as much a defensive 
shield as an offensive weapon. On those 
grounds, they can look upon the terms of 
the merger as being satisfactory. 

They are based, as had been expected, 
on earnings and some account has been 
taken of profits earned since the close of 
the financial year; this is especially im- 
portant for Tetley Walker shareholders, for 
that company has done particularly well 
since it was created in the autumn by the 
merger of Tetley and Walker Cain. The 
terms for ordinary shareholders are: 600 
§s. shares in the oe company, ICTA, 
for every 400 in Ind ; 440 ICTA 
shares for every 100 in Tetley Walker ; 
and 880 ICTA shares for every 400 in 
Ansells. Thus about 45 per cent of the 
ICTA ordinary capital will be attributable 
to Ind Coope, about 28 per cent to Tetley 
Walker and 27 per cent to Ansells. On the 
basis of the last published figures Ind 
Coope contributes about 47 per cent of the 
equity carnings and §4 per cent of the net 
equity assets to ICTA; Tetley Walker 26 
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of the earnings and 25 per cent 
assets ; and Ansells 27 cent of 
i 20 per cent of the assets. 


that in a full year it will pay not less than 
12 per cent. If the market prices the ICTA 
shares on the same yield as Ind Coope 
(currently off ring 3.9 per cent) that divi- 
dend assumption points to a price of about 
15s. 6d. on the ICTA shares. This, in 

puts an effective price of 23s. 14d. on | 
Coope (against a os of 228. 3d. before the 
announcement of the terms), 67s. 9d. on 
Tetley Walker (against 58s. 9d.) and 34s. 
on Ansells (against 338. 3d.). To bid much 
above these prices for the shares before 
the merger has had time to produce any 


Fiat 
Extends 
Its Range 


— new Fiat 1300 and 1500 models that 
have been announced this week are 
not replacements for the familiar 1100, 
but additions to the range of this Italian 
group, which now becomes almost ‘as 
diverse as that of the British Motor Cor- 
poration. They! are essentially compact, 
high-performance cars, intended to give 
much the same performance as the six- 
cylinder 1800 and 2100 models from which 
they are derived, and not low-priced 
economy cars, Though the price has not 
been announced, they seem likely to com- 
pete in performance and capacity with cars 
like the Volvo, Peugeot 404, Sunbeam 
Rapier, and perhaps even the Alfa-Romeo 
Giulietta and Lancia Flavia—but probably 
selling for about '£675, a rather lower price 
than most of these. If this is so, they 
should give Fiat a stronger position than 
it has ever had before in the medium 
capacity range. 

The mechanical design of the 1300 and 
1500, which differ only in engine size, is 
strictly conventional by British standards; 
the engine is at the front, it drives a solid 
rear axle, which is suspended on half- 
elliptic leaf springs, while the front wheels 
are mounted on wishbones and sprung 
by coil springs. And following what is 
ilmost 3 British convention by now, disc 
brakes are fitted on the front wheels. The 
weight of the car has been kept down to 
about 18 cwt; with highly efficient 
engines that develop 65 or 72 bhp, this 
gives a power-weight ratio roughly the 


ar 


results would be to take a need- 
iolly epulasnls sive 98 ca Susnne cf bain 
ing in this country. 


WAGES 


The Spread of Earnings 


or the first time since 1938, the Ministry 
of Labour has collected information 


ive, iti information, the 
numbers of their full-time adult wage- 
earners receiving weekly carnings within 
specified earnings bands. In manufacturing 


es i ea 


same as that of the 1800 and 2100. The 
engines are four-cylinder versions of those 
that power these bigger cars, but with a 
slightly longer siroke and bigger inlet 
valves to increase the power. A top speed 
of 87 mph is claimed for the 1300, and 
one of 93 mph for the 1500—speeds com- 
parable to those of the 1800 and 2100 
though acceleration, especially in top gear, 
is likely to be inferior with the smaller 
engines. These models should prove strong 
competitors for the new British cars that 
are expected to appear this year in the 
same capacity range. Though this would 
have seemed bizarre only two years ago, 
some at least of the British cars will be 
more adventurous in design. 

The new cars will not be sold in Britain 
until next October; the first marketing 
efforts will be concentrated, it would seem, 
on the common market. Fiat has ambi- 
tious plans for the production of this 
model, with capacity at first for some 600 
aday. This means a total output of 2,700 
a day, but by the end of the year Fiat 
plans to reach a daily rate of 3,000. Eventu- 
ally, after the present extension plans have 
been completed, it will have capacity for 
5,000 a day. It will then be in the Volks- 
wagen class for total capacity, though not 
for individual models. But it should be 
making more of cach model, if it can sell 
all these cars, than most of its other 
European competitors—with some advan- 
tage in costs as the result. 
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industries alone, returns have been analysed 
covering about four-fifths of the total 
numbers concerned. 

The table shows that about one-quarter 
of full-time men in maoufacturing had earn- 
ings below {11 103. a week, a quarter had 
earnings between {11 105. and £15, a 
quarter between {15 and 18, and the 
remaining quarter had earnings over £18. 
At the top, 10 per cent got over £21, but 
only 1 per cent over about £28 ros. 
Women's pay varied less: three out of five 
earned between {6 and {9 a weck, only 
3 per cent carned over £12. 

The surprising fact that seems to emerge 


MIDLAND BANK 


BUSINESS NOTES 


from this inquiry is that there seem to be 
numbers of men and women working full- 
time for less than what would now be 
regarded as a living wage. This needs some 
qualification. The analysis is supposed to 
be confined to whole-timers (excluding office 
staff, commercial travellers and the like), 
but the definition of “ whole-time " is more 
elastic than might be supposed. Anybody 
classified as part-time—working less than 
30 hours a week—or who regularly worked 
less than the full normal hours of his class 
should have been excluded. But, for 
example, a weekend watchman working 31 
hours would properly be included. More- 


A New Round—or Catching Up? 


uiS week's proposal of the Midland 

Bank to raise £24 million by a rights 
issue has boosted an already buoyant market 
in bank shares and yields are beginning to 
look very thin. The Midland’s shares rose 
to over 120s. on the news, so that the one- 
for-three issue at 60s. makes the rights 
worth about 15s. a share. Coupled with 
this issue is a one-for-three scrip issue and 
a forecast dividend rate of 15 per cent on 
the increased capital, against an equivalent 
of 14} per cent last year. Some investors 
ure expecting a repetition of the round of 
rights issues in 1959 when the Midland led 
the field and was quickly followed by all 
the other big banks. This could happen 
‘again ; but it can be held that this issue 
simply brings the Midland into line with 
the other banks rather than carrying it 
ahead , 

A bank is much less dependent than an 
industrial company on its capital funds. 
Ratios of issued capital and published 
reserves to deposits were eroded drastically 
by the threefold inflation of deposits after 
1939, and the 19§9 issues made good only 
part of the erosion. Most bankers prob- 
ably agree with Lord Monckton, chairman 
of the Midland, that the capital funds of a 
bank should be “well in excess of” the 
balance sheet value of fixed assets—which 
should be backed by permanent capital 
rather than short-term deposits. The Mid- 
land’s fixed assets—investments in premises, 
hire purchase and other subsidiaries— 
amounted to £23.8 million last December 
31st, covered almost twice over by its exist- 


ing capital funds. There are, however, a 
number of other long-term commitments, 
such as export credits, which some bankers 
prefer to be covered as fixed assets, and 
which may in fact bring the total in excess 
of the bank's capital’ and reserves. 

But there is no means of laying down 
what is the acceptable ratio between capital 
funds and deposits, and the tendency is for 
banks to keep in line with each‘other. The 
Midland had the lowest ratio at the end of 
1958 and then raised only £4 million, so 
that its present capital ratio at 2.6 per cent 
is well below the average of the other six 
banks of 4.1 per cent. The Midland’s 
present rights issue, although the largest 
ever made by a bank, will still not quite lift 
its capital ratio to this average level. With 
these ratios roughly in line, an issue on the 
scale of the Midland’s by any of the other 
banks would push them well ahead. 

The £24 million, Lord Monckton says, 
“is needed to finance the continuing expan- 
sion of the bank’s business generally.” But 
any gain.in cash resources will be limited 
by the transfer of deposits by Midland 
shareholders who also bank with the Mid- 
land. The bank would admittedly secure 
some residual increase in resources to help 
it regain some of the ground it has recently 
lost to competitors. But if all the banks 
decided to raise new capital the total of 
their aggregate balance sheets, and also their 
total liquid assets, would remain unchanged. 
Expansion of the banks is limited by the 
liquid assets the authoritics make available, 
not on new moncy raised on the market. 


GUIDE TO BANK CAPITAL 
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over, this inquiry made clear that there were 
substantial fhumbers of women who 
regularly, and by agreement within their 
establishment, work a shorter week than the 
legal minimum. Such arrangements help 
to explain why the average weekly hours 
worked by full-time women in manufactur- 
ing last October was only 40.4 compared 
with 47.4 for men. 

Such inconsistencies may well blur the 
difference between industries in pay at the 


SPREAD OF WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 
MANUFACTURING 
(October, 1960) 
FULL-TIME MEN® FULL-TIME WOMEN? 
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bottom of the scale. At the top end, this 
survey shows the newspaper printing in- 
dustry well ahead with 40 per cent of the 
men in it carning £20 or over, 10 per cent 
£30 or over, and 2 per cent £40 or over. 
About a third of men in the motor vehicle 
industry earned £20 or over and more than 
a fifth of those in printing, iron and steel 
manufacture, engineers’ small tools, hosiery, 
cement and the aircraft industry. Industries 
in which at least 1 per cent of men earned 

30 upwards included iron and steel, syn- 

etic resins, industrial plant, shipbuilding 
and motor vehicles. 


COCOA 


Unstable Still 


ust when it seemed that cocoa was head- 
J ing for very low prices or that big 

surpluses would be left in producers’ 
hands, s' ators hastened to their relief. 
Official figures for sales of Ghanaian and 
Nigerian cocoa were discontinued towards 
the end of February when di had 
reached 385,000 tons. At the start of this 
month marketing. agencies of Ghana 
and Nigeria blandly stated had only 
100,000 tons to sell out of combined main 
crops of roughly 600,000 tons. Neither 
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An capeses See 
with ECOD four years ago, 
reteaved hs exports from : 
raver 4 malo the petitive credit to new buyers in new markets. An ECGD policy assigned to his bank may prove the key 


insuring basinaes worth to export credit financing. No matter what or where you export, ECGD insurance can help you in more 
over £6 millions per annurn. ways than you realise. Write or ring your local ECGD man now. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH [3G-G:i> 


ECGD is a Government Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


tet up to help exporters. HEAD OFFICE: §9 GRESHAM STREET, LOXDON, 8.6.2 
Its services are fully explained BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD 
in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’ BRISTOL, EDINBUROM, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL 
Write for a free copy. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEPFIELD 
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Russia nor the American government, to 
whom the rumour-mongers persistently 
ascribed large purchases, claim the credit 
for lightening the producers’ load. Con- 
siderable quantities of cocoa seem t have 
gone to speculators who either believed that 
after the chilling fall from 290s. a cwt over 
the past eighteen months cocoa beans at 
160s. a Cwt were too good to miss, or despite 
earlier disappointment, anticipated that 
ptice support policies assiduously cultivated 
by some producers would soon bear fruit. 
In the swift recovery in prices that was 
accelerated by the premature disclosure in 
America of what purported to be the 
cocoa stabilisation committee’s thoughts, 
the marketing boards sold still more cocoa 
at prices ranging up to 18§s. a cwt. The 
producers did in fact appoint a committee 
to draft an international stabilisation agree- 
ment based on export quotas. Proposals 
will therefore be submitted to participating 
countries. But in the absence of a. firm 
agreement, the market price reacted sharply, 
but recovered this week following rumours 
that Ghana’s main crop had been over- 
estimated. Cocoa bean grindings so far 
announced for the first quarter of 1961 
have been disappointing and the surplus 
from this season’s crop will be about 
200,000 rons. Ghana has sold this season’s 
cocoa, thanks to the bumper crop, at no 
loss in exchange earnings, and seems to 
have become rapidly acclimatised to a price 


upport scheme 


RAILWAYS 


Discussion Continues 


( FFICIAL replies from the Ministry of 
J Transport and the Transport Com- 
mission to last year’s report on British 
Railways by the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries show thet there are 
till certain differences of approach 
between the ministry and the railway 
management, particularly on such matters 
as regional accounting and aspects of the 
ministry's control of railway investment. As 
about half of all railway freight traffic and 
about a third of all passenger traffic now 
passes through more than one region, rail- 
way managers ever since nationalisation 
welded the former companies into one 
organisation have never thought there was 
much value to be got from regional 
accounts 

They still apparently hold to the same 
view. In its reply, the commission quotes 
the firm of accountants it asked last year 
to advise it on how (not whether) regional 
accounts could be best established as saying 
that they will not enable the relative effi- 
ciency of the regions to be measured nor 
have “the same meaning ” (whatever that 
phrase is intended to mean) as the con- 
solidated accounts for British Railways 
Clearly, the commission—whose writ has 
now probably less than two years to run— 
still prefers its own set of costing and 
statistical measurements for judging per- 


BUSINESS NOTES 

formance and adds, no doubt to underline 
its point, that it proposes to develop in con- 
junction with regional accounts a series of 
costing accounts for the main freight traffic 
flows and passenger services, setting out for 
comparison the expenses (other than track 
and signalling however) and receipts of each. 
The ministry, in its reply, sticks to the view 
that the Government “ attaches consider- 
able importance” to these regional 
accounts as a means of assisting the 
regional boards to “ secure the highest level 
of efficiency and economy of operation.” 

The ministry’s and commission’s views 
on control of railway investment seems to 
be much less far apart. The commission 
would like the limit for schemes that have 
to be vetted; by the ministry to be raised 
above £250,000 and it would. also like to 
have some assurances about probable 
investment allocations beyond just one year 
ahead to give a firmer basis to its forward 
planning. The ministry seems willing to 
accede to the request for a higher limit 
once it has got a grip on the process of 
vetting the schemes set out in the four- 
year programme of investment that it Kas 
more recently received from the comms- 
sion. And the new Government policy for 
nationalised industries, which was an- 
nounced after the ministry dispatched its 
reply to the select committee, goes some 
way towards meeting the commission's 
second request in that the Government will 
now fix an upper limit on investment by 
each of the state industries for two years 
ahead. 


The likelihood that the Government will 
be mecting the railways’ losses for several 
years to come makes somewhat academic 
the select committee’s proposal that the 
railways should be paid separately for run- 
ning any uneconomic services that are re- 
tained on grounds of social need. But the 
commission states that there would also be 
considerable practical = difficulties in 
ascertaining just what losses such services 
made. Branch lines are relatively easy, but 
other services, such as commuter trains, 
Sunday and holiday services, and some 
freight services would be harder to isolate 
with precision. It is these services, how- 
ever, that presumably account for much of 
the present deficit and which would have 
to be sloughed off, or subsidised in some 
way, if the railways are to be turned from 
a public service virtually “on call” that 
loses money to a commercially viable trans- 
port system that sets out to cater only for 
“ base-load ” demand and leaves private 
transport to mect the rest. 


SOYABEANS 


Unbridled Growth 


DIBLE oils have just seen the decade of 
E the soyabean. Output cf soyabean oil 
has doubled since 19§0, outstripping the 
rise in production of its nearest competitor, 
groundnut oil, though that came a good 
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second with a rise of two-thirds over the 
same period: From the middle of 1958, 
prolonged drought in the coconut countries 
of the Far East made coconut oil so scarce 
and dear that western Europe cut its pur- 
chases to little more than half and 
margarine manufacturers turned to soya- 
beans to make good part of the deficiency. 

Coconut oil is now in surplus, and 
prices have slumped by one-third from 
last year’s peak to less than the current 
prices for groundnut and soyabean oils. 
Liquid oils can be hardened and used 
as substitutes for coconut oil in the 
manufacture of margarine, but coconut 
oil cannot be substituted for liquid oils 
when its own price falls. Just when soya- 
beans might be expected to end their good 
run, a calamity befell the Chinese farmers 
who produce most of the half of world 
supplies that the United States does not 
produce. Speculation broke out im this 
commodity, whose staidness had become 
a byword, prices advanced sharply last 
autumn and they are still rising. A year 
ago, soyabeans cost £34 a ton; the price 
is now {£49 a ton. 

Members of the Common Market take 
over 10 per cent of all American exports 
of soyabean oil and one-third of its soya- 
beans and, unlike customers under foreign 
aid programmes, they pay cash on the 
nail. “The Six” has an Achilles heel 
in so far as half of its requirements of oils 
and fats have to be imported and their 
proposed import policy would admit oil- 
seeds and oilseed meals—but not processed 
oils—duty free. France may therefore 
remove the tariff on soyabeans. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has sur- 
veyed this market and its conclusion favours 
soyabeans. Because ‘of the encouragement 
of domestic agriculture no one expects that 
“the Six” will provide an expanding 
market for imported fats and oils. But 
higher incomes, a growing demand for 
animal products and the spread of mixed 
feeding should ensure greater imports of 
feeding meal containing soyabeans 


SHORTER NOTE 


Lioyds Bank has revealed this week that 
the funds administered by its trustee depart- 
ment total £300 million. This may be the 
largest at any bank—none of the others have 
disclosed their figures. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 495, 496 and 497 on 
Dunlop Rubber Charterhouse 
Thomas Tilling Sears Holdings 
Elliott-Automation Vickers 
Gallaher United Drapery 
Royal Mail AEl 
Reyrolle Burmah Oil 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 498 and 499 
i 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's fhovements reported on page 497 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance’! on page 502 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


UNILEVER LIMITED 


MR GEORGE COLE ON INCREASED COMPETITION ON MANY FRONTS 


The annual general meeting of the members 
of Unilever Limited was held on Thursday, 
April 27th at the Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, EC2. 
Mr George Cole presided. 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 


In the Directors’ Report and the Review of 
Operations which accompanies it, we have tried, 
as usual, to give.a picture of how your business 
has fared during the year, and, as usual, our chief 
problem has been how best to give you a sigh 
of the wood without bewildering you with a 
multitude of individual trees. You will not want 
me to go over the same ground again this 
morning. But 1960 was dominated, so far as 
Unilever was concerned, by one or two dramatic 
events quite outsde the normal pattern of our 
experience. It is largely about those that I wish 
to tell you something more today. 


UNILEVER’S POSITION IN AFRICA 


In world affairs, 1960 was above all the year 
f Africa, a continent in which Unilever has 
many and diverse interests. Last year we had 
about £133 million, or nearly 22 per cent of our 
capital resources, invested in that Continent, 
and besides that we had £12.75 million invested 
in Palm Line, which meant 21 ships plying 
between Europe and West Africa and dependent, 
while employed in that way, on the prosperity of 
Western Africa 


By territories, our African investments in order 
of magnitude look like this !— 


Total 
Unilever 


Commonwealth W. Africa 

Congo Repubiic 

West African States form- 
erly under French 
Administration 

Kenya, Uganda, Tangan- 
yika 

Union of South Africa ... 

Central African Federation 

North Africa and other 
territories .....4. 


MAJOR POLITICAL EVENTS 


Let me now remind you of only a few of the 
year’s major political events in Africa. 

Nigeria achieved independence: this is the 
country in which we have our greatest invest- 


CHANGING SCENE IN AFRICA 
THE CONGO IN 1960 


ment in Africa—{48.5 million. Our business 
there had a most successful year and we con- 
tinue to find new outlets for our enterprise and 
our management skills. 


Ghana was declared a Republic on July Ist. 
We have been able to adapt ourselves to the 
changing patterns of commerce in this country, 
and our business has done well. 


The satisfactory results from Commonwealth 
West Africa as a whole are the outcome of 
applying specialised skills to our merchanting 
business, of developing techniques of marketing 
and of the introduction of manufacturing pro- 
cesses, ranging from motors to mattresses and 
from plywood to plastics. 


The year saw, too, all the remaining French- 
speaking dependencies of Tropical Africa achieve 
full independencd, and our businesses there, 
adopting similar spec alised patterns of organisa- 
tion, had a highly successful year. There was, 
however, the outstanding exception of Guinea, 
a subject to which I will return. 


Over in East Africa the story is less satisfac- 
tory. Our main business there, which operates 
under The United Africa Company, is concerned 
principally with the sale and servicing of agri- 
cultural machinery, motor vehicles and technical 
goods. Its most important market is in Kenya 
where political uncertainties have led to a flight 
of capital, This has caused the business to run 
at a loss and we have had to trim it. However, 
East African Industries, in which, in parmerstup 
with the Colonial Development Corporation and 
the Industrial Development Corporation, we 
manufacture soaps and edible fats, had a good 
year. 


We also have a substantial investment in 
South Africa. This business has, happily, been 
unaffected by the political issues which are 
familiar to you all. It has not only successfully 
combated increased competition, but returned 
record sales and profits. And we can report 
similar results from the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land. 


THE CONGO 


But it is the Congo, above all, that has most 
attracted the world’s attention in 1960 and i 
is there that, apart from our stake in West Africa, 
we have our largest investment—nearly (23 
million. The Congo Republic is a country as 
big as Western Europe, but with only 14 million 
people. Over a great deal of it, from the air, 
you see nothing but forest and river—sometimes 
only forest—stretching away to the horizon with- 
out a trace of human settlement. Leopoldville 
and the other modern cities are very small in- 
deed in that immensity: most of it is very far 
removed from ciry life. 


We have three main businesses in the Congo. 


First, we have Marsavco, a company which 
makes and sells soap, margarine and edible oils. 
The business is a modest one and it is of the 
same general character as a good many other 
Unilever businesses scattered about the world. 
Tt has been operating since 1922. Its sales have 
run recently at about {1,400,000 per annum and 
it may surprise you to know that in 1960, in 
spite of everything, iu achieved nearly 90 per 
cent of that figure. 


Next there is Sedec, our trading business, an 
altogether larger affair. It operates under its 
own name and through subsidiaries, throughout 
the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. [t deals in 
manufactured goods, including motors, and in 
the natura] produce of the country. It touches 
the life of the people at many points, and its 
operations are of a kind essential to a rising 
standard of living. The operation demands an 
expert service to seck out goods from all over 
the world suitable to the people and the 
territory. 


Manufactured goods include both those which 
are imported and those which are made in the 
Congo—about half the goods we sell are locally 
produced—and they are distributed to stores 
throughout the country: some in very remote 
places indeed. From these stores the goods are 
sold wholesale to wading firms run by Africans 
and expatriates of many nationalities. The 
business is done mainly on credit and 
through it Sedec plays its part in financing the 
country’s trade. The Company normally had 
debtor balances running to several million 
sterling. 


Sedec’s motor business, besides dealing in 
motor vehicles and accessories, tyres and petro- 
leum, also inchides tractors, power waits, 
scooters, refrigerators and air-conditioning plant. 
The motor trade in the Congo, before the 
troubles, had become as competitive as it is else- 
where, and it was well acquainted with such 
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health services of the country 
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SUBSTANTIAL PLANTATION ENTERPRISE 


w to Our third business, our heaviest 


commitment, Plantations Lever ar 

We have about 150,000 acres unde: 

wi, an area rather larger than Middlesex 

!we regularly harvest 225,000 acres of natural 

palmeries as well 

stantial interest in Cultures au Congo S.A. and 

Plantations de Bokonge, which have, in all, some 

43,000 acres more. To give you an idea of the 

size of individual plantations, ours vary between 
8,000 and 38,000 acres each 


Besides that, we have a sub 


Some of our properties, particularly the group 
of three near Bumba on the Congo River, are 
tairly close together, with not more than 80 miles 
between them, but others are very widely sepa 
rated, 700 miles or more apart. You must 
itwavs remember the size of the country. Events 
in the Congo that you read of in two successive 
paragraphs of your newspaper may be happen 
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ing in places as far apart as are Madrid and 
Berlin, Ostend and. Istanbul. of 
London 


Funis and 


Plantations are more than agr.cultural venzures. 
important as that bec is. There have to be 
mills and factories fulk oi] tanks and clarifying 


stations: crushitig plant and bleaching plant 


all the apparatus of road, rail and river transport,’ 


and port installations. All these our plantation 
enterprise owns and operates, and at the same 
ume we are experimenting with ranches to 
supply meat to the peopie who work for us. As 
well as everything else, we run research uni 
which have had very great success m improving 
the yield of various crop 


Every acre has had to be hacked trom the 
forest As we have pushed the forest back 
people have come from an uncertain subsistence 
to find a livelihood where formerly there wa 
noné. About $0,000 people are on our payroll 
for plantations and natural palmeries in the 
Congo and they live, with their families, in com 
munities which we have set up and which. 
without the plantations, would wither away 
houses, shops, roads, schools, churches, hospitals 
und all. Taking account of wives and children, 
there must be about 150,000 people hving on our 
plantations and, as I have tried to indicate, they 
depend on our activities for the whole material 
framework of their lives 


Some people think we run these plantations 
sly as a service to Our manufacturing imterest 
order to provide, them with cheap = raw 

materials, but that is not true at all. Our manu 
facturing companies do, in fact, use material 
which may well have originated from our plan 
tations, but they buy it from a selling agency 
Congopalm, which represents a number of pro 
ducers and is under a duty to seek the best 
market price in the interests of all its members. 
It competes with other selling agencies in the 
Congo and elsewhere, and its produce competes 
with other oils from all over the world. 


Our plantation enterprise is run as a profit- 


earner in its own right, and the profit it makes 
is directly dependent on market prices. It is nor 
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concerned with who eventually uses its produce 
and much of what we grow is in any case of no 
use to any Unilever company as raw material 
We make more money out of rubber than out of 
palm oil: we grow cocoa and coffee and we have 
made a start with tea. Altogether, last year, 
our Congo plantations yielded over 90,000 ton 
of produce worth nearly £7 million 


I have tried to paint a picture for you of 
Unilever in the Congo. This vear marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the first 
of our businesses there, and I think the total 
enterprise, as it is today, is something of which 
we can justly be proud. I have looked at it, so 
far, as it was in more tranquil umes: now let 
me deal with what has happened since last 


July 


A MAJOR DISASTER 


What happened following the granting of 
Independence in the Congo last year was a major 
disaster. As the country stood on the eve of 
Independence, it had a stable administration, 
one currency and free trade throughout the whole 
area. These were not advantages to be despised 
anywhere, least of all in that part of Equatorial 
Africa, where the mineral resources of some 
provinces balanced the purely = agricultural 
character of others. As things stand now, the 
country is split, in fact if not in law, into 
mutually hostile fragmemts, with separate govern 
ments and separate currencies. The movement 
of money and of goods has been impeded, partly 
by the multiplication of currencies and partly 
by physical obstacles such as the blockade of 
the Congo River. To all this has been added 
imsecurity of life and property because the 
administration of law and the maintenance of 
order have been uncertain and fragile. 


Our worst difficulties have arisen in Orientale 
Province and Kivu and along the” uncertain 
frontiers of those areas. Two of our planta- 
tions—Mokaria and  Elisabetha—have been 
severely harried, and the blockade has stopped 
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the movement of produce down the river, 80 
that work has been interrupted for ‘hat reason 
alone, if for no other. Sedec’s business in 
these areas has also been badly disorganised. 


Other parts of the country are calmer, but 
they suffered disorder in the first months of the 
troubles. We endured damage and looting, 
especially in Sedec stores, and in the general 
terror of the time some of Sedec’s customers 
fled, leaving bad debts behind them. Some have 
come back and paid what they owed, and things 
do not now look so black as cight months ago. 
In the longer term, Sedec’s most serious difficulty 
will be the replacement of merchandise that can 
only be obtained abroad. Ercept for the Katanga 
the Congo's economic plight has created a 
scarcity of foreign exchange, and one result is 
that many lines of goods cannot be replenished 
as stocks run down. This is a serious state of 
affairs for our business. 


A TERRIFYING EXPERIENCE 


The story would have been grimmer if we had 
not been magnificently served by our people 
in the Congo. beg last July they have had to 
bear their full ¢ of discomfort and danger, 
and some have very roughly handled. We 
have a good y African managers and some 
have been treated worse than Europeans. It has 
been a terrifying experience for everybody, 
African and European alike, and some of the 
labourers on our plantations have been among 
the worst to suffer. 


Before the troubles began, we had arranged 
for the families of Europeans to leavé if they 
wisned, and many did. Communications are 
e:pecially important at a time of anxiety and 
cianger, and we found our wireless system, estab- 
lished for some years, very heartening to our 
uropean staf. Many of them work in remote 
areas ; and by wireless they were linked with 
their colleagues on other plantations and in 
Leopoldville. In addition, we had built air- 
strips on some of our plantations. 


Both the wireless sets and the airstrips un- 
fortunately attracted suspicion when the dis- 
orders broke out. The wireless sets were taken 
away from time to time and we were forced to 
plough up the airstrips 


In spite of all the adversities I have been 
talking about, things are calm in a great part of 
the country, and Sedec is indeed at this moment 
making profits, but in local currency. The plan- 
tation results are dependent on our ability to 
ship the existing stocks, and the signs are that 
we may be able to do so. Altogether, the 
African outlook is less dark than one might 
think. 


THE PLANTA MARGARINE EPISODE 


Now let us come back to Europe. 


In the Annual Report stockholders were in- 
formed of the unfortunate events that followed 
the addition of a new ingredient to Planta mar- 
garine in the Netherlands. You will have read that 
the direct losses which resulted from this episode 
are estimated at a maximum of {£700,000 and 
this amount has been charged against the profits 
for 1950. The major part of this cost was 
incurred in buying back margarine which was 
already in the shops. Claims from those who 
have suffered from the illness attributed to 
Planta, which we have voluntarily paid irrespec- 
tive of legal habiliry, have so far cost about 
£30,000. 

The report stated that the indirect losses can- 
not casily be assessed in money. They are 
mainly the consequence of lower sales. The 
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total cohsumption of margarine in the Nether- 
lands in the last three months of 1960 was about 
10 per cent lower than normal, and this was, in 
part, undoubtedly due to the Planta episode, but 
also in part to the presence on the market of 
low-priced cold store butter. Our own share of 
the margarine market fell by about 20 per cent. 
Since then, however, over half of the lost ground 
has been recovered. 

As stockholders know, a judicial inquiry is 
now proceeding and its findings are awaited. 
Meantime, the Board invited Mr Drees, Mr 
De Monchy and Mr Rykens to form a com- 
mittee independently of the Company, but with 
full rights to examine all records and take 
evidence from any member of the Concern. 
This very strong Committee was asked to inquire 
into the events leading up to the introduction 
of the new emulsifying agent and into any pos- 
sible shortcomings in the organisation and com- 
munications in Unilever, and to ascertain 
whether the precautions taken when new sub- 
stances are introduced are adequate. 


This Committee has now submitted its findings 
to the Directors. 


COMMITTEE'S FINDINGS 


The Committee has recognised the correctness 
of the principle of decentralisation as practised 
in Unilever but takes the view that responsi- 
bility for the addition of new substances to foods 
and cosmetics should be taken centrally, in order 
that all factors and experience gained in all 
countries can, so far as possible, be taken into 
account. 

In conformity with that view, it has been 
arranged that the final responsibility for all 
such matters shall rest with one central 
authority. 


As regards the experiments and investigations 
made before the emulsifying agent was put into 
use, the Committee believes that, in the light of 
the knowledge available at that time, it is unlikely 
that any injurious effect, such as is now imputed 
to the agent would have been discovered, even 


fa 


though the tests had been continued for 


The Committee is satisfied that before 
decision was taken to use the emulsifying 
in the Netherlands, many tests of various 
had been carried out, some of them over 
periods. The Committee felt that only ex 
could express a view as to whether 

were scientifically adequate. It is a fact that 
cuuih Soden toe Miabeahcal Cadiiietalen: of Sil Gt 
disorder is not known, although a number of 
scientific bodies have been working on the 
problem for many months. 

As this episode is of particular interest in the 
Netherlands, my colleague, Mr Tempel, is today 
giving a rather fuller account of the matter in 
Rotterdam. 


Eig 


une 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


At the start I mentioned the difficulty of giving 
you a sight of the wood without confusing you 
with a multitude of trees, If, today, I have spent 
rather more time on two particular trees which, 
in these last 12 months, have in a sense towered 
above the rest, I hope I have also said enough 
to show you that they have by no means cast 
their shadow over the whole of the. Unilever 
wood. Throughout the year many others -have 
been growing and prospering—the metaphor 
reminds me that not the least of these is our own 
timber venturg in West Africa—and the picture 
is far from being one of unrelieved gloom. 

Even in Guinea, the situation seems somewhat 
brighter. More than any other territory in West 
Africa, this country, has since independence been 
largely under the ‘influence of policies usually 
associated with the Eastern bloc. The applica- 
tion of extreme socialism made it very difficult 
indeed for our company to operate and our 
business was gradually brought to a standsrill. 
The government has found, however, that 
it has not been possible entirely to replace 
private enterprise by State-owned and regulated 
organisations. 


As recently as March 3rd, President Sckou 
Toure recognised this quite frankly. In an out- 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND N.V. GROUPS 


SALIENT POINTS 


Turnover 

of which Third Party Sales 
Trading Profit 
Taxation for the year.... 
Exceptional profits . . 
Consolidated Net Profit . 
Ordinary Dividends 


LIMITED—per £1 of capital 
N.V.—per Fi. 100 of capital: 


Profit retained in the business 


Capital Employed 
Expenditure on Fixed Assets (net) 
Depreciation 


1969 1959 

{ f 
1 847,000,000 1 ,787,000,000 
| 387,000,000 1 329,000,000 
104,623,000 113,458,000 
53,631,000 55,805,000 
1,861,000 3,997 ,000 
51,982,000 60,125,000 
14,544,000 13,692,000 
4s. 10.9d. 4s. 6.5d. 
Fi. 21.00 Fi. 20.00 


t 
33,605,000 


608,391 ,000 
50,590,000 
27,279,000 


t 
42,666,000 


577,073,000 
41,244,000 
25,482,000 


LIMITED and N.V. are linked by @ series of agreements af which the oon the 


Eqgualisation Agreement 
capitals of the two co. 
basis of £1 nominal 
ordinary capital. 


This, imer alia, in 
amnies as to dividends a 
iL REITER 8 ordinary capital 


‘ect equalises the right of the 
St he od to capeenl oalen, the ~- 
equivalent to Fi. 12 of N.W os 
} 
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spoken address to the Economic Council of the 
Republic of Guinea, he acknowledged that the 
structure introduced was more theoretical than 
practical, and had failed to produce regular food 
supplies for the tieeds of the population. He 
emphasised that within the framework of national 
aims private enterprise must have freedom of 
action. He said that the newly installed methods 
had resulted in a sacrifice of speed and he spoke 
of stocks of certain goods being depleted not 
through the fault of business men but simply 
from the inexperience of those whom the State 
had put in charge of business 


We feel that you should know of _ this 
courageous recognition of the failure of a state 
organisation to match the services rendered by 
private enterprise 


INCREASED COMPETITION 


Finally, I do not want to leave. you with the 
impression that it was Planta and the Congo that 
were the only causes of the fall in our profits 

t year—a fall which took place at the same 
time as there was an increase in sales Our 
Congo and Planta exper.ences, which were both 
outside the normal pattern, contributed to the 

But another 


factor, 


which in itself is 
nothing new, played its part. This was competi- 
von, which last year was intensified and more 
widespread, and to get our sales above their 1959 
level we have had to fight very hard rhe fight 

and fighting ulways expensive, But 
competition is a normal part of our lives, and I 


amd here to complain of it. T think our 
well able to look after your 


ontinues, 


*y moving the 
counts for the 
Vice-Chairman, 
ned unani 


Lar 


nal dividend of 43s. 1.2d per 
Ordinary Stock and a dividend of 6 per 
Deferred Stock payable on May 
1961, were approved 


orn Unc 


e-retiring Directors were reappointed with 
phon of Mr F. D. Morrell who for 


health did no ek re-clection. 


Auduors, Messrs 
Messrs Pr “we 
ippointed 


wf the Members 
Chursday, April 
sJacobplein, Rotterdam, 
Tempel presided and made a speech 
ir terms to that delivered by Mr George 
the annual general meeting of Unilever 
reported above 


Burgemeester 


The Report and Accounts for the vear 1960 
were adopted. The proposed final dividend of 
13 per cent on the Ordinary capital (being the 
equiy alent of the final dividend for the same vear 
to be paid by Unilever Limited on its Ordinaty 
Stock, calculated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Equalisation Agreement) was 
approved . the retiring Directors, with the ex- 
ception of Mr F. D. Morrell, and the Auditors, 
Messrs Price Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Co., were re-appointed. 
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METAL CLOSURES GROUP 
LTD. 


PROFITS PASS THE MILLION MARK 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Metal Closures Group Limited will be held on 
May 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Keith D. 
Erskine : 


1960 was the first complete year of trading 
since the merger of Metal Closures Limited and 
John Dale Limited. Metal Closures Group 
Limited is now a holding company with Metal 
Closures Limited and John Dale Limited as its 
two main operating subsidiaries. 


I am glad to report that 1960 was a success- 
ful year and we earned well over {1 million 
before tax. Both Metal Closures Limited and 
John Dale Limited broke their previous profits 
records without taking account of the profits of 
compames acquired during the year 


The net profit of the whole Group before the 
deduction of minority interests and before taxa 
tion amounts to £1,121,177. This compares 
with the 1459 figure of £856,066 which included 
a full year's profits of John Dale Limited 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
6} per cent which makes a total distribution of 
11} per cent for the year on the Ordinary 
Capital as increased. The distribution for 1959 
would have been equivalent to 9.6 per cent on 
this increased Ordinary Capital 


he results show a satisfactory continuation 
of the growth which has taken place in the busi 
ness of Metal Closures Limited and John Dale 
Limited in recent years 
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Since the last Annual General Meeting a 
number of other companies have joined the 
Group. The policy behind these acquisitions 
has been to strengthen the Group in the packag- 
ing industry at home and overseas. Continuity 
of management hak been preserved and I am 
confident that thest companies will add to the 
future stability and jearning power of the Group 


The demand for! almost all the Group's pro- 
ducts, which considt mainly of closures, collap- 
sible tubes and other containers, was at record 
level during 1960 


The urgent need for increasing British exports 
has become even more apparent in the past 
year, I am therefore particularly glad to report 
that the Group’s exports reached r.cord levels 
Our exports take several forms: the sale of 
fimshed products, principally metal closures, the 
hire and sale of specialised plant to licencees 
overseas and the export of “know-how” for 
which we rece) 
ments. There have been increases under all 
these headings 


ve payment under hoence agree- 


In Europe negotiations are in an advanced 
stage for setting up our own production facilities 
in order to give us a full opportunity of taking 
advantage of the expanding demand in the Com 
mon Market 


After reviewing the progress of the subsidiary 
companies in South Africa and Canada the chau- 
man, in referring to the current out!ook, said: 
The demand for our products continues good 
but competition is increasing and it becomes less 
easy each year to find further ways to combat 
rising costs. Nevertheless in the absence of un- 
foreseen circumstances we look forward to 
another satisfactory year 


POLLARD BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO. 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


The annual general meeting of Pollard 
Ball and Roller Bearing Company Limied 
was held on April 25th in London, Mr 
F. C. T. Lane, FCA (the chairman), pre 


sxling 


The following is an ract from his circu 


tatement 


14,950 for 
s {291,248 of our carn 
ing £333,880 available as a net result 

of the year’s effort 

Available for distribution, including the 
unt brought forward, is £470,626. The 
dividend on the preference shares takes 
75 and a final dividend of 15 per cent 
ordinary capital as increased during 
the vear, together with the interim dividend 
already paid, will absorb £123,901. General 
Reserve Account receives {£203,979 and there 
remaims a balance of £139,071 to carry 


forward 


on the 


EXPANSION OF FACTORIES 


Whitchouse Industries Limited has been 
rechoused in its own freehold factory at 
Pontefract, to which a new bay has already 
been added and adjoining land has 
been bought to allow for further growth 
The “Philidas” Self-Locking nut had 
its best year ever and we look forward 


to increasing demand for this specialised 
product 

We have already extended our main build 
ing at Ferrybridge, now exclusively used by 
Pollard Bearings Limited, and are in course 
of erecting other buildings to cope with the 
increasing demand for our products 

Pollard Bearing Limited 


has made a very satisfactory contribution to 


Northampton 


the trading profits 
Canadian Pollard Bearings Limited has 
steady progress and while S.A. Pollard 
mur French subsidiary, traded at 
loss in its first full vear, some contri 
bution to our wellbeing will be forthcoming 
from that Company in)\ the future 
1960 gave us a substantial increase in our 
direct exports and present indications are that 
this will continue 


SATISFACTORY CURRENT ORDER BOOK 

Our sales for the first two months of 1961 
are in excess of those for the corresponding 
period of last vear and our order book ts in 
a satisfactory condition. Your Board are 
confident that while margins are tending to 
narrow, given reasonable conditions of world 
trade some further progress can be expected 
in the current year. 

The results are due to the willing and 
happy co-operation of all members of our 
organisation from the management to the 
factory floor and our thanks are due to them 
for their sustained efforts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in England) 


ANOTHER VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 


RECORDS ACHIEVED AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 11, 1961, at 142, Holborn Bars, London, 
EC1. 

The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Frank Morgan, MC, 
on the Report of the Directors and Accounts for 
the year ending December 31, 1960. 


I am departing this year from the custom of 
delivering a speech at the annual general meeting 
of the Company. And in place of the remarks 
I would normally have addressed to shareholders 
on May Iith, I am issuing now the following 
statement dealing with the progress of the Com- 
pany during the year under review. The wel- 
come with which changes made,three years ago 
in the form of the Report and Accounts were 
received leads me to hope that the present 
change of procedure will also commend itself to 
shareholders as helping to provide a clearer 
picture of the Company's affairs than might be 
possible from a study of the Report and Accounts 
in isolation, 


It is gratifying to report another very satisfac- 
tory year 


At home, record business was written in all 
Branches, thanks mainly to the excellent work 
of our Field Staff 


Group Pension with profits business has con- 
tinued its rapid expansion 


Overseas Branch 


Ordinary 
made new records 


business again 


Further substantial increases were obtained 
in investment income 


Substantial increases were given. in policy- 
holders’ bonuses, and in shareholders’ dividends 


New clectronic data processing equipment was 
ordered 


I have to announce that Lord Spens is retir- 
ing from the Board on May Iith. He joined the 
Board in 1948 after an eminent legal and public 
career and his services have been invaluable. 
The Directors are recommending that The Right 
Honourable Lord Coleraine, PC, be elected in 
his stead 


ORDINARY BRANCTI 


Record new business figures were achieved, 
both in the United Kingdom and Overseas. 


In the United Kingdom the new premium 
income was nearly £8 million, securing sums 
assured of £190 million and annuities of {11} 
million per annum. The sums assured under 
individual .policies, which are obtained almost 
entirely through our Field Staff, were £151 
millon, showing an increase of 13 per cent over 
the corresponding figure for 1959. 


The 1956 Finance Act provided well-justified 
taxation concessions for retirement annuities for 
the self-employed and the Company has wel- 
cotned the opportunity of making these benefirs 
widely available. By the end of 1960 the 
annual premium income from this class of busi- 
ness had reached £2} million, securing retire- 
ment annuities of over £5 million per annum, 


an increasing proportion of this bus:ness being 
issued with participation in profits. The same 
Act also remedied the tax basis for immediate 
annuities, and with the improved rates which 
we introduced towards the end of 1960 we hope 
to obtain a larger proportion of this class of 
business in the future. 


In the Overseas branches the total new pre- 
mium income of over £3 million, securing sums 
assured of £122 million and annuities of 2} 
million per annum, accounted for 28 
per cent of the figure for the Ordinary Branch 
as a whole. Record amounts of new premiums 
were written in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, and Canada showed an increase 
over the previous year. Of the total increase 
for the year in. new premiums written overseas, 
more than half is attributable to Australia and 
New Zealand. 


In November 1960 the Government of Ceylon 
introduced a Bill, enacted early this year, enab- 
ling it to establish an Insurance Corporation 
and providing that, from a date yet to be 
announced, new life business could no longer be 
written in Ceylon by private insurers, whether 
foreign or local in origin. Despite the strong 
representations which were made to the Ceylon 
Government the legislation makes no provision 
for compensating life insurers for the loss of the 
fruits of effort in training staff and building 
goodwill among the public. Our Ceylon busi- 
ness is, of course, telatively small and last year 
the new premiums accounted for lew than one 
half of one per cent of the total secured in the 
Ordinary Branch. This does no: however miti 
gate thes § disturbing departure from fair 
principles, 


PENSION SCHEME 
BUSINESS 


The Prudential has played a worthy pit in 
the development of occupational pension 
schemes. At our annual gencral meeting ten 
years ago my predecessor, Sir George Barstow, 
announced the introduction of group pension 
schemes with participation in profits. Four 
years later the yearly premium income from such 
schemes exceeded {1 million. Since then, the 
business has expanded at a retharkable rate, 
partly through the introduction of new business 
and partly through the convetsion of existing 
non-profit business. Last year the premium 
income exceeded £15 million, of which approxi- 
mately £13 million arose wm the United 
Kingdom and over £2 million Overseas. It has 
thus developed into one of the Company's main 
classes of business 


The growth in public demand for schemes 
with participation in profits has clearly justified 
our belief ten years ago that such business would 
become a prominent feature in British insurance 
and we are naturally proud to have been 
pioneers. We have been fortunate in the latrer 
part of these ten years in that favourable invest- 
ment conditions have enabled us to earn higher 
interest yields, the benefir of which we have 
been able to pass on in the form of high bonus 


rates under the large proportion of the pension 
scheme business which 1s now on a with-profit 
basis. We look forward with confidence a 


continuing expansion of our business in this 
field. 


A major overhaul of the law and practice 
relating to the approval of pension schemes is 
however overdue, and radical simplification of 
the procedures could do much to facilitate the 


spread of the pensions movement among smaller 
undertakings. 


As was expected, the introduction of the state 
graduated pension arrangements has focussed 
attention on provision for retirement generally 
and has resulted in the setting up of new schemes 
with the Prudential on an exceptional scale. 
Many of these did not start until after the Close 
of 1960, although the arrangements were by then 
already completed, and they do not therefore 
appear in our accounts for the year. Under the 
majority of these schemes—and, indeed, under 
most of our existing schemes where a decision 
has been reached—those concerned have elected 
to contract out of the new state graduated pen- 
sion arrangements 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


New sums assured and new premium income 
were again a record in this Branch. Although 
the provision of death cover is still a basic 
purpose of industrial assurance, as exemplified 
in the payment of nearly {15 million in death 
claims last year, the public are increasingly 
attracted to policies which combine saving with 
death cover, Over three-quarters of the 1960 
new premium income in this Branch was from 
endowment assurance business The average 
sum assured per new policy last year was £82, 
three times that in 1938 


For many years endowment assurances for 
sums assured’ of £100 and over issued in the 
Industrial Branch have been granted additional 
accident benefit automatically, the sum assured 
being doubled in the event of death by accident. 
Last year this. benefit was extended to new whole 
life assurances for sums assured of £100 and 
over, and there has already been an increase in 
the average sum assured under this class of 
policy. 


BONUS DECLARATIONS 


You will already have seen announcements in 
the Press regarding our bonus declarations and 
fuller details are set out in the Directors’ Report 
and the accompanying Valuation Report of the 
Chief Actuary. Increased rates of reversionary 
bonus have been declared for policies issued in 
this country and in most of the major overseas 
territories in which we operate. In addition, 
final bonuses have been declared in both Life 
Branches at increased rates, applying to policies 
of assurance isgued in the United Kingdom up 
to the end of 1958 which become claims by — 
death or maturity during the remainder of 1961. 


It is five years since we introduced the 
principle of final bonuses into our bonus declara- 
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tuons, The decision to depart in some degree 
from our normal uniform reversionary bonus 
declarations was taken because of the circum- 
stances arising from the substantial increases in 
the dividends on our holdings of ordinary shares 
in this country. Our view was that since these 
increases had largely arisen from investmeits 
made in the past and were thus attributable in 
greater measure to older than to newer policies, 
the older policyholders had a prior claim on the 
resulting surpluses In subsequent years div 
dends have further increased and we have, there 
fore, been able not merely to continue these 
bonuses each year but to make a number of 
increases in the rates. Last year we also 
extended the range of policies entitled to parti- 
cipate but, as I then stated, it is not to be 
expected that the range will be further extended 
An aggregate of nearly £10 million had been 
allocated by way of final bonus from previous 
years” surpluses to the policyholders of the two 
Life Branches and this year’s allocation has 
contributed a further £5 millon 


The effect of these final bonuses can be seen 
the case of a typical Ordinary Branch claim 
t we paid this month. The policy was a 
ear endowment assurance for £1,000 taken 

n 1936 when the policyholder was 28. Over 

3 he had paid £974 in premiums but 

of cour have been apprec 

income tax rebate Ih return 

wered against death for £1,000 

ddition At maturity he received 

d of £1,000, reversionary bonuse 

72 making a total 

fo the security 


nod of 25 
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ier with that of our American 


i 
ut 
exceeded {. nillon, an merease 


Nearly hal this total arose 


1960 wa 
record figure 
is well over 
These con 
underwriung 
1 be expected 


referred last 


rwriting results for 1960 
cach of the main Accounts 
At Home, both the Fure 
cellaneous Account showed 
elthough the Fire Account 

fire wastage 


were 


« me marked 
protit in « | vr Accoun 
uigh considerably han the 1959 
1960) pront rewarded a 
f } ; 4 
I ouradic, 


be oars rn 
kept consta 


to be deteneo 


h evidence of the apprecia 
policvholders for the swift and sym 
treatment of their claims for food 
damage. In al 


pathet v 
the areas affected our staff gave 
prompt on-the-spot service and large numbers 
of claims were paid within a few days. This 
practical experience of Prudential service has not 
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only evoked the gratitude of policyholders but 
adds once again to the Company's reputation. 


Our Overseas business was not as satisfactory 
as in 1989 but produced a small underwriting 
profit 


In view of the difficult conditions experi 
enced in the North American insurance market 
in recent vears, the results of our American sub 
sidiary, the Prudential Insurance Company of 
Great Britain, can be regarded as favourable 
The dividend of 10 per cent received in respect 
of the year 1959 which has been included in our 
interest earnings for last year was an increase of 
2} per cent over the previous year. A dividend 
of 10 per cent has again been declared for 1960 


Gross interest earnings have again increased 
very substantially, with the result that, despite 
the smaller underwriting profit, the net trading 
profit of £977,000, after allowing for taxation, 
exceeded last year’s record figure of £936,000 


DIVIDENDS 


The increases in the distributable surpluses in 
the Life Branches have again enabled the 
Directors both to improve the proport.on of 

P } 
these surpluses allocated to the policyholders 
and to increase the dividend to the ‘A’ share 
holder In cach of the Life Branches the 
policvholders’ allocation, which’ for 1959 wa 
93.51 per cent of the distributabk 
now 93.74 per cent 


surplu 


The net dividend declared on the ‘A’ 
8s. 4d. per share! an increase of Is. Od 


shares 


The nee dividend declared on the ‘B 


1s wicreased from Is. 6d. per share to Is. 10d 


shares 


per share Che allocatrons to shareholders from 
the General Branch are once agam well covered 
by the interest earnings of the General Branch 
Five 


huUcTION O 


i the reievant taxe 


INVESTMENTS 


For investors, 1960 commenced im an opt 
mistk mood with ordinary share prices reach 
ing an all-time peak early in January The 
strength of the market was not however main 
tained for long; quite early in the year the over 
seas trading position of the United Kingdom wa 
seen to be deteriorating and doubts began to 
be felt abour the prospects of certain of the 


major exporting industries 


As the year progressed it became clear that 
exports were unlikely to expand sufficiently to 
cover the higher level of imports arising from 
increased domestic demand. Credit restrictions 
were imposed in April which added to the 
general uneasiness, and there was an immediate 
re-assessment of the short term prospects for 
erdinary shares The fall in values was, how 
ever. held in check to some extent by the good 
trading results that continued to be announced 
and th bstantial 


increase n dividends 


additional capital by industr 
ibstantial, exceeding that for 
compatmics too! advantage of 
in equities to raise moncy by 
shares Almost three 
raised from the stock 
market was in this form. ‘The demand for loans 
nevertheless continued strong and, although 
Bank Rate was twice reduced towards the end 
of the year from the high level to which it had 
been raised in the first six months, long term 
rates of interest showed an. upward 
throughout the year 


Quarters < amcunt 


trend 


Our funds increased during the year by £7 
million and this amount, together with the pro- 
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ceeds from sales and redemptions, gave us {99 
million for new investment. We had, as I indi- 
cated in my speech last year, made a number of 
forward commitments in 1959, and since the 
demand for funds during 1969 exceeded the 
supply available we were able to be particularly 
selective in our choice of investments 


The change in outlook referred to above also 
caused us to be more selective in the ordinary 
share market. Our purchases in this field during 
the year were £24 million in addition to £10 
million subscribed for share: issued by way of 
nights in respect of our existing holdings. In 
1959, when we had felt that the prospects of 
improving returns on ordinary shares were ¢x 
ceptionally good, we invested £41 milion, in 
addition to £4 million by way of rights issues. 


The high interest rates that were obtainable on 
fixed interest securities made it possible for us 
to secure remunerative investments in this field 
and we invested £5 million in securities of or 
guaranteed by the British Government, {5 mil- 
lion in Commonwealth Government, Provincial 
and Municipal loans, £15 million in deben- 
tures, £20 million, in mortgages and {18 mil 
lion in freehold and leasehold property. The 
demand for finance for industry and for property 
continued at a high level and we were able to 
take an interest in a number of excellear pro 
jects On attractive terms. A large part of the 
commitments we have undertaken in connec- 
ion with property developments are not re 
flected in the investments made during 1960 but 
will prove remuncrative outlets for part of our 
funds durmg the current vear and bevond 


The upward trend in long term rates of 
mierest I have mentioned Ied to a reduction 
in the market value of our fixed interest securi 
tres. There was also some fall in ordinary share 
prices during the year. Tnere has therefore been 
some reduction in the margin between the 
market value of our investments and the book 
values but that margin is still substantial 


The revenue from our ordinary shares was 
much improved as a result of the substantial 
rises in dividend rates that occurred in the 
United Kingdom during the year. The in- 
come from our United Kingdom equity port- 
folio, adjusted for new purchases, was almost 18 
per cent higher in 1960 than in 1959. This 
larger revenue from ordinary shares was again 
the main cause of the increase in the average 
yields on our funds. The gross yield on the 
funds increased by 8s. 5d. to £6 10s. per cent 
in the Ord nary Branch and by 9s. to £6 14s. Id 
per cent in the Industrial Branch 


Although small in comparison with those of 
the Life Branches, the General Branch funds 
are now substantial and have been expanding 
proportionately almost as rapidly. When dete: 
mining how these growing funds shall be 
invested i has to be borne in mind that, un 
hke the Life funds, they are held mainly as 
reserve against short term liabilities. In add 
tion to the provisions for unexpired risk and 
outstanding clauas which have to be met in 
the normal course of business, reserves must 
always be held against the occurrence of an 
exceptionally heavy claim experience. It ts there 
fore necessary to invest a proportion of the 
General Branch funds in readily realisable stocks 
such as short and medium dated British Govern 
ment securities even though some reduction of 
interest incortne may result. Having made pro- 
vision for cash demands in this way, we feel free 
to invest the balance of our funds to the best 
advantage and these investments are spread over 
all types of industrial securities including sub- 
stantial holdings of ordinary shares. With the 
increase in the funds and the improvement in 
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yields generally the investment income has risen 
materially, 


ORGANISATION AND STAPF 


The Prudential was a pioneer in ithe use of 
punched card equipment and for the past forty 
years has been a large-scale user. In common 
with other leading commercial organisations, we 
have been studying the developments taking 
place in the field of data processing by clec- 
tronic equipment and we already have some 
years’ experience with small installations which 
have been used in group pensions work and 
payroll preparation. Last year we took a further 
appreciable step by placing an order for a large 
data processing system and the installation is 
due to be completed towards the end of next 
year. The system will be used in the first 
instance to deal with our 1,250,000 individual 
Ordinary Branch policies in force in the United 
Kingdom. We intend to maintain a complete 
record of these policies on magnetic tape and 
to revise the whole of the records daily. The 
task of conversion from the old system of records 
will be a formidable one and its planning and 
preparation will occupy fully the time available 
before delivery. 


Throughout the year the quality of the service 
given by the staff to our policyholders and to 
the Company was maintained at our customary 
high level of efficiency, and I express to all 
grades both at home and overseas our apprecia- 
tion of these services, 


ALDFORD HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Aldford House (Park Lare) Limited was held 
on April 20th in London, Lieut-Col John D 
George, OBE, TD, FCA, the chairman, pre- 
siding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement: 


Your directors decided to declare and pay 
on March 30th a second interim dividend of 4 
per cent in respect of the results of the year 
ended September 29, 1960. This takes the place 
of a normal final dividend and conforms to the 
forecast intention published in the offer for sale 
on June 15, 1960. Progress so far made in 
the current) year indicates that the net profits 
available for dividend at September 29th next 
are likely to exceed the estimate of £90,804. 


‘Taxation continues its heavy burden upon 
our earned income and governmental edicts are 
a perpetual obstacle in normal day-to-day busi- 
ness. It is high time that the Government took 
determined and effective action to revise entirely 
the maze of taxation legislation by the intro- 
duction of an understandable consolidation act 
and, as regards property companies, to enjoin 
their assessments as one whole solely under 
Schedule “D” and to give fair and realistic 
treatment by admitting that amortisation is an 
entirely proper charge against such — we 
they may czrn. 


Although Current Liabilities and Bank tice 
together amount, to some £475,000, the Com- 


pany has properties free and uncharged which, 


if charged, should produce a sum considerably 
in excess of that figure. Your difectors are 
giving their proper attention to this and are not 
oblivious to the possible opportunities to be 
explored towards achieving further expansion 
of profitable interests and activities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE “SHELL” TRANSPORT 
~ & TRADING CO. 


INCREASED NET INCOME 


The Annual General Meeting of The “ Shefl” 
Transport & Trading Company, Limited, will 
be held on May 15 in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the chairman, The Rt. Hon, Lord 
Godber : ‘ 


Your Company's net income for 1960 was 
£25,446,546, compared with £23,299,295 for 
1959. After providing for the dividends on the 
first and second preference stock and the interim 
ordinary dividend paid in November, the sum 
remaining for distribution, including | retained 
earnings brought forward, is £25,048,435. 


We feel that we can recommend a final divi- 
dend for 1960 on the ordinary capital of your 
Company of 3s. Od. per £1 unit, free of income 
tax, making the total for the year 5s. Od; per £1 
unit, free of tax. 


In addition, you will be asked to approve a 
stock distribution, by the capitalisation of share 
premiums of one ordinary share for every £5 
of ordinary stock or shares held. 


The present balance of the authorised ordinary 
capital available for issue is insufficient to cover 
the proposed stock distribution. There has 
accordingly been included in the notice con- 
vening the Annual General Meeting a resolution 
to increase the authorised capital of the Company 
to £163,000,000 by the creation of 50,000,000 
new ordinary shares of £1 each. Your Directors 
have thought it prudent to take this opportunity 
to increase the authorised capital by an amount 
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in excess of immediate needs, but they wish to 
emphasise that they have no plans at present 
to issue any of this additional capital for cash 
or otherwise. 


THE ROYAL DUTCH SHELL GaouP 


The net income of the Royal Dutch/ Shell 
Group of Companies in 1960 amounted to 
£177,485,000, compared with £175,535,000 in 
1959, 


Sales of crude oil and oil products increased 
in volume by about 7 per cent and sales of 
chemicals also showed a considerable advance. 
Competition in the oil industry was, however, 
even more intense than in 1959, resulting in 
lower average prices being obtained from sales 
to customers. Prices of chemical producti also 
came under pressure during the year. For these 
reasons the substantial increase in trade was not 
reflected in a corresponding rise in net income. 

In 1961 the demand for oil is expected to 
continue to rise but the present competitive 
forces appear likely to be maintained for some 
time ahead. 


The wide spread of Group operations, and 
the strong competitive position of Group com- 
panies in markets where the rise in demand is 
likely to be particularly marked, gives assurance 
that the Group will participate fully in the 
expected growth of oil sales. 

The profits of the Group chemical business 
have so far been relatively, modest in relation 
to the total sums invested. Though this in- 
dustry is faced with many problems, we are 
confident that our expanding chemical operations 
will make an important contribution to total 
Group earnings. 


Gealedner 


LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.!7 


The Company sells the eile ute Cistimnar Duplicator and accessories, the electronic 


Gestefax and the Gestelith office offset duplicator. 
Kingdom and subsidiary companies or representatives in all parts of the 


tt has branches throughout the United 


itish Common- 


wealth, in the Americas, the Far East and many countries in Europe. Extensive servicing 
facilities are available throughout the organisat'on. 


“SU MMARISED | CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS AT 30th MARCH, 1961 4 


FUNDS EMPLOYED 

Issued Share Capital.......... 
Reserves employed in 
the business : ‘ 
Capital Reserves... 1,068,520 
R=venue Reserves. 4, 4,329,: 529 


£3,444,800 | 


| 
| 


5,398,049 | 


8,342,849 
Future Income Tax, 1961/62. $53,231 


44°, Debenture Stock, 1975/80 


£9,868,727 


PROFIT FOR YEAR after taxation, of Gestetner Limited and its Consolidated 


a ai ar 


472,647 | 


EMPLOYMENT OF FUNDS 
Fixed Assets at cost, less 
depreciation £3,257,557 
Interest in sub iliaries not con 


10,561,489 
4,016,794 


Current Assets... 
less Current Liabil- 
ties and Provisions 
6,544,695 


£9,868,727 


£1,135,718 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Gestetner Limited, Tottenham, London, N.17. 





The ninety-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Otroman Bank was held on April 26 at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad-street, London, EC2 


The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
Chairman, presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: —As I mentioned in my address 
to the Shareholders at last year’s Annual General 
Meeting, our claim im respect of the loss of our 
business in Egypt following the Suez event was 
duly lodged with the Foreign Compensation 
Commission in accordance with the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1959. I will not 
be in a position to give any further information 
concerning this claim until the Commission has 
given its decision in the matter. 


\ TURKEY 


The year 1960 was marked in Turkey by an 
impértant change in the political scene which 
has had repercussions on the economic life of 
the country. These repercussions, however, 
have in no way affected international trade and 
payments 

Exports and imports continued in the normal 
war Transfers of foreign exchange for the 
payment of goods imported and services 
cendered as well as in settlement of sums due 
respect of debts previousiy contracted were 
ot delaved 

furkey’s contacts with international institu 
the International Monetary Fund 
ind the Organisation for European Economic 

Operator continued as The country 
rofited by the support of these institutions in 

tance provided by the United 

In this connection might be 
dit of $130 million granted by 
¢ Development Loan Fund for the foundation 

» second ironworks with an initial capacity 
ne 500,000 tons 


ct Ucii aS 


usual 


¥ Amer 


mikhmicd a cre 


\s regards the foreign trade position, the 

ie balance continues to show a deficit. This, 

pressed in dollars (for the sake of comparison 

view of the rate adjustment during 1960 

reased from $116 million in 1959 to 
$146.700,000 in 1960 


In the realm of public finance, the budget 
idopted in March allows, for ordinary expenses, 
an amount of Ltg. 5,960,000,000 and includes 
the record figure for public works of Lig 
2.718,000,0006 Priority incidentally has been 
given to public work projects already in course 
of completion: a statutory savings law, intended 
to finance part of these schemes, has been pro 


miugated 


SUDAN 


The improvement in the financial situation of 
the Sudan evident jn 1959 continued during 
1960 

In consequence, it was possible fox there to be 
some easing of the restrituuons on imports, and 


the control of bank fimance for these imports, ' 


previously imposed, Importers duly took advan- 
tage of these relaxations and by the end of the 
year there was over-stocking of imported goods 
The consequent shortage of cash was, to some 
extent, made more pronounced by increased 
customs duty and by delays in transit of goods 
between Port Sudan and the capital. 

As mentioned in our last Report, the Bank of 
Sudan opened in February and has taken over the 
currency issue from the Sudan Currency Board 
In addition, a Mint was established in Khartoum 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS — LORD LATYMER’S SPEECH 


in November and the Khartoum Bankers Clear- 
ing House was opened in December. 


Trade figures were: Exports £S.63,400,000 
and Imports £S.63,000,000. 

Currency in active circulacioty at December 
31, 1960, totalled £5.21,800,000 against 


£S.21,300,000 at the same time in the previous 
year 


JORDAN 


During the course of 1960, His Majesty King 
Hussein paid visits to Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
Turkey and Morocco. 


During his tour overseas, he attended and 
spoke on Jordan’s behalf at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New York. 


During 1960 every effort continued in order 
to solve the ever-pressing problem of water 
supply so that organised irrigation may assist 
in militating against rain failure. 


The trade figures showed surprisingly little 
variation from the 1959 totals; imports amounted 
to JD.40,400,000 against JD.39,700,000 in 1959 
and exports and re-exports totalled JD.3,600,000 
against JD.4,200,000. These exports included 
325,000 tons of phosphates of an estimated valuc 
of JD.1,350,000. An increase in this production 
is hoped for during 1961. 


The: Budget totals for 1960/1961 were 
Estimated Revenue JD.34,000,000 of which 
]D.23,000,000 consists of grants largely from the 
United States of America and partly from the 
United Kingdom. Ordinary and Extraordinary 
Expenditure is budgeted for a _ total of 
JD.35,224,000 


Currency in circulation has remained stable, 
the end of year total being |D_16,397,000 
against JD.15,981,000 in 1959 


IRAQ 


Political stability in Irag has continued during 
1960 and has allowed for further development 


Oil production in 1960 was about 46,000,000 
tons and oil royalties, which in 1959 had. already 
reached the record figure of 1D.86,500,000, in 
1960 rose to some ID.90,000,000. 


The over-all trade figures, excluding exports 
of oil, show total Imports in 1960 amounting to 
about ID.139,000,000 and Exports and Re- 
exports amounting to ID.11,000,000. 


Currency in circulation at the end of 
1960 totalled ID.80,273,000 compared with 
11D.83,033,000 at the end of 1959 


The Chairman then reviewed the Bank's 
mterests in Cyprus and Qatar, and continued 


EAST AFRICA 

Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda 
In the three territories of East Africa in which 
the Bank is established (in Kenya, in Tanganyika 
and in Uganda) economic conditions were de- 
cidedly difficult through the year 1960. Never- 
theless, each of our Branches has progress to 
report. Moreover, a new Branch was opened 
in Kampala, Uganda in February. One of the 
more disturbing features of the general economy 
was the flight of capital, to which there have 
been, as you will remember, a number of refer- 
ences in the Press. This tended not-only to 
unbalance the market but was, of course, a 
serious matter for the Banks On the other 
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hand, the export trade in local produce was 
steady and prices (with the exception of the 
price of coffee which, as had been expected, fell 
were good. Indeed, sisal prices were better than 
had been expected. Combined Export totals for 
the year were: Coffee, £34,600,000; Sisal, 
£20,100,000; and Tea, £7,000,000. 


Reflecting recent political developments in 
East Africa, the general commercial attitude at 
the moment is one of caution, and this is likely 
to continue for some time. In general, however, 
Prospects for the future appear reassuring. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


1960 will long be remembered in the Federa- 
tion as the year in which Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother visited Rhodesia 
for the formal opening of the Kariba Dam. 
Work on the second stage of the Kariba project 
(namely, the North Bank power station) is now 
in progress. It was a year of mixed fortunes: 
tension in the Union of South Africa and the 
grave events in the Belgian Congo naturally had 
their unsettling repercussions in the Federation. 


In Rhodesia also, as in East Africa, there has 
been a certain flight of capital. The markets 
are noticeably short of fresh funds for invest 
ment. The note circulation in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland at December 31. 
1960, totalled {20,707,000 as against £19,490,000 
at December 31, 1959. 


LONDON AND PARIS, EFC. 


The Paris and London Offices of the Bank, 
as well as the Branches in Casablanca and Mar 
seilles, maintained in 1960 their traditional 
activity, whilst the Geneva Office showed a satis- 
factory development in its general business 


BANQUE FRANCO-SERBI 


The General Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Banque Franco-Serbe, held May 20, 1960, 
approved the 1959 results and declared a divi- 
dend of NF.1 per share. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The Balgnce Sheet totals show an increase of 
more than £11 million compared with last year. 
“Current, Deposit and Other Accounts” being 
up by over £9 million and “ Acceptances, En- 
dorsements and Guarantees * by nearly £2) mil 
lion. 


The liquid position is satisfactory with Cash, 
Money at Call and Bills Receivable totalling 
nearly 47 per cent. of the “Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts.” Investments remain at 
much the same figure as last year, whilst “ Ad- 
vances to Customers and Other Accounts” have 
increased by nearly £8 million. 


The result for the year is a profit of £324,397 
against £301,153 last year), whilst remittances 
in respect of profits of previous years to be 
brought into account are £125,102 (against 
£143,450 last year), giving a total of £449,499. 
Adding the figure of £24,936 brought forward, 
there is a total profit availaole of £474,435, 


£200,000 has again been appropriated to “ Re- 
serve for Contingencies,” lkaving a balance of 
£274,435. The Committee proposes that the 
dividend be maintained at 10s. per share, absorb- 
ing £250,000 and leaving £24,435 to be carried 
forward to 1961 

The report was adopted 
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1960: Another Good Year for Dresdner Bank | 


Capital and Reserves Increased to about DM 530 Million - 314 Branch Offices in Western Germany 
International Relations Intensified 


During 1960, eee Bank AG., one of the leading West 
German banks, Nias further extended its domestic and 
international business. The number of its domestic and 
foreign clients increased considerably, the network of 
branches and offices in the Federal Republic was further 
broadened, the friendly business relations with its more 
than 3,000 correspondent banks all over the world were 
intensified, and the capital structure once again amplified. 
Total: resources of Dresdner Bank increased in 1960 by 
5.6% to about DM 8,000,000,000. The Bank's favour- 
able development is also reflected in the considerable 
growth ofthe number of clients, which rose, by 150,000, 
to 934,000, and the increase in the number of accounts 
kept by the Bank, by 209,000, to about 1,330,000. 

The Bank’s credit business (debtors plus commercial bills 
discounted) increased by 12%. Including guarantees 
for account of clients, the total volume of credits granted 
at the end of 1960 amounted to DM 5,600,000,000 com- 
pared to DM 5,000,000,000 the year before. 

Dresdner Bank traditicnally devotes special attention to 
its Issue and Stock Exchange business. During 1960. 
foreign orders for the purchase and sale of stocks and 
bonds increased considerably. The introduction of foreign 
shares for listing on German Stock Exchanges contributed 
to widen the scope of the Bank’s business. 

Dresdner Bank's international business developed in line 
with. the further expansion of German foreign trade. The 
Bank’s close links with its many friends and correspon- 
dents abroad have been further strengthened in the past 
year. 

New services introduced by Dresdner Bank in the last few 
years (such as small personal loans and various services to 
further the use of cheques in Germany) developed success- 
fully. The Trustee Department, which deals with the 
administration and permanent supervision of clients’ pro- 
perty, attracted particular interest abroad. 

The expansion of the volume of Dresdner Bank's business 
prompted it to increase the number of its employees during 
1960 py more than 1,300 to 13,000 and to widen its net- 
work of branches and agencies. Its Regional Head Offices 
are situated in Diisseldorf, Frankfurt/Main, and Hamburg. 
314 branches and agencies are maintained at 192 cities and 
towns. Moreover, its fully-owned Berlin subsidiary, Bank 
fiir Handel und Industrie AG., has 36 branch offices in 
Western Berlin. Representative Offices of the Bank are 
maintained in Istanbul, Cairo, Madrid, and Paris. There 
are also joint representative offices with Deutsch-Siid- 
amerikanische Bank AG., an affiliate of Dresdner Bank, in 
the most important centres of Latin America. 

The shareholders of Dresdner Bank, assembled on April 
18th, 1961 in Hamburg, resolved the payment of a 16% 
dividend on its share capital, which had been increased 
from DM, 180 Million to 220 Million last year. They fur- 
ther resolved another increase in the capital, by DM 25 
Million, to DM 245 Million. After this increase, capital 
and open reserves of Dresdner Bank will amount to about 
DM 530 Million, which represents 6.6% of its total 
resources at the end of 1960. 


Main Items of the 1960 Balance Sheet as 


compared with 1959 (Millions of DM) 


ASSETS 


Cash and due from Central Bank 

Due from Banks and Cheques 

Bills, Treasury Bills, and Medium-Term 
Notes 

Fixed-Interest Bearing Securities 

Shares and Participations 

Equalisation Claims 

Debtors 

Long-Term Loans 

Real Estate and Buildings 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Depesits 
Savirgs Accounts 


Total 

Deposits of Banks 

Due to Foreign Banks ( Nostro Liabilities) 
Long-Term Funds 

Own Acceptances 

Capital and Reserves 

Special Reserves 

Other Liabilities 


Guarantees 
Bills Endorsed 


EXPENDITURE 

Salaries and Other Staff Expenditure 
Other Expenditure 

Taxes 

Net Profit 

REVENUE 


Interest and Discount 


" Commissions and Fees 
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BRITISH ISLES AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


HIGHER INCOME AND DIVIDEND 
DISTRIBUTION 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON GENERAI 
CONDITIONS 


At the annual general meeting of British Isles 
and General Investment Trust Limited held on 
April 20th at Estates House, Gresham Street, 
London, EC2, Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the 
Chairman, in the course of his remarks said: 


You will see from the Revenue Account that 
dividends and interest amounted to £139,105, an 
increase of £31,967 over 1960. I am pleased to 
be able to tell You that from a Revenue estimate, 
which we have prepared for the year to Janu- 
ary 31, 1962, barring unforeseen circumstances, 
we anticipate that our revenue will be well 
maintained. Your Directors also have in mind 
the possibility of a small rights issue on bonus 


term 


\s you will see, the net revenue for the year, 

ifter Income Tax and Management Expenses 

luding interest paid on the Debenture stock, 
mounted to £73,607, After providing for divi 
is on the Preference stock your directors 

hnai_dividend of 9 per cent actual on 

Ordinary stock making with the interim of 
cent actual already paid a total of 13 per 

i the year against 11 per cent paid last 
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year. This will leave surplus revenue of £16,632 
which will thus allow the carry forward to be 
increased to £72,778. 

Of the oral revenue earned by the Compaiy 
for the year to January 31, 1961, 79.25 per cent 
is proposed to be distributed by way of interest 
and dividends; the Debenture stock taking 
0 per cent-5 per cent, the Preference stock 5.1 
per cent-12.75 per cent and the Ordinary stock 
12.76 per cent-79.25 per cent. Our investments 
had a book value of £1,286,730 with a Market 
Valuation of £2,242,223, chus showing an appre- 
ciation of 74.25 per cent, 


WIDELY DISTRIBUTED 
PORTFOLIO 


Your company’s portfolio of Investments is 
widely distributed. Based on the valuation at 
January 31, 1961, 83.6 per cent of the Invest- 
ments are in Companies operating in Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, 15.1 per cent in 
the USA and Canada, 1.3 per cent in Central 
and South America, while as regards categories, 
7.4 per cent are in Bonds, Debenture Stocks and 
Notes, 5.7 per cent in Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary Stocks and Shares, and 86.8 per cent 
m Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary Stocks and 
Shares 


EXPORT PERFORMANCE OF VITAL 
IMPORTANCE 


During the year 1960, this country’s exports 
increased by 6 per cent but its imports rose by 
14 per cent with the cesult that our balance of 
payments showed the worst deficit since 1951 
Due, however, to the weakness of the US Dollar 


{ 
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and the high interest rates prevailing in this 
country at that time, there was an inflow of 
short-term capital estimated at just over £600 
million which enabled our Gold and Convertible 
currency reserves to be increased by {177 
million. 

This year has shown that some of these funds 
have already moved out of the country, following 
the revaluation of the German Mark and Dutch 
Florin. If we are to avoid a further reduction 
in our reserves, it is vital that our performance 
on current account this year should be a great 
deal better; in other words, the percentage 
increase in our exports must be well in excess 
of the percentage increase in our imports over 
any given period. 


During 1961, the rate of stock-building is ex 
pected to fall; this will also mean a decline in 
imports which should help our Balance of Pay- 
ments, provided the opportunity is taken to 
increase our exports. In this connection, the 
outlook appears reasonably favourable; as, 
firstly, the USA is moving. out of its recession ; 
and, secondly, the exports of goods to Germany 
will be greatly assisted by the recent revaluation 
of the Mark. 


In conclusion, I would say that our export 
performance in 1961 is more than ever vital as it 
would be obviously most unwise to rely on 
another windfall, of a further inflow of capital 
funds, on the same scale as 1960. 


The Resolution for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was seconded by Mr H. R. S 
Stewart, and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


HEAD OFFICE—MILAN 


London Representative Office : 21, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 


BALANCE 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Reserve Fund 

Undivided Profits 

Deposits 

Cheques Outstanding 
Liability on Acceptances 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
Liabittty on Guarantees 
Other Liabilities 

Bills for Collection 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc 
Profits Brought Forward 

Net Profit 1960 


SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 3\st, 


1960 


ASSETS 


20,000,000,000 
§ 650,000,000 
1,329,115 
1,198,442, 109,558 
33,090,604,747 
13,545,842, 100 
29,146,497, 896 
110,882,088,453 
14.031 599.4558 
28,484,962, 350 
2,262. 885,249 
61,039,258 
1,937, 780,095 


1,457,536,738,279 
690,177,097, 682 


Cash on Hand 

At Central Bank .. 

Government Securities and Securities guaran- 
teed by the State , 

Securities : 
Shares 
Bonds 


957,662, 8W 
1,737,780,290 


Contango Loans 

Participations in Affiliated Foreign Banks .. 

Participation in “ Mediobanca--Banca di 
Credito Finanziario * ge 

Participation in “* Credito Fondiario Sardo ’ 

Other Loans and Current Accounts .... 

Bills Discounted 

Due from Shareholders in Capital Account 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 

Customers’ Liability for Letters of Credit 

Customers’ Liability for Guarantees . 

Bank Buildings and Other Real Estate 

Furniture and Fixtures 


34,236,274,312 
105, 160,254,049 


200,067 ,823,086 


2,695,443,120 
9,949,809 361 
154,646,925 


1,805,430,000 
$00,000,000 
709,244,282,554 
231,213,009,422 
8,775,000,000 
13,545,842. 100 
29, 146,497,896 
110,882,088,453 
160,337,000 

i 


1,457,536,738,279 


Securities on Deposit 


a 2,147, 713, 835,961 


» 690,177,097,682 


L. 2,147.713,835.961 
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JOHNSON GROUP 
CLEANERS 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


MR DOUGLAS CROCKATT ON 
PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE 


The Annual General Meeting will be held 
in Liverpool on May 17th. In the course 
of his review, Mr Douglas Crockatt says: 

Following a disappoint- 
ing first quarter the 
trading conditions of 1960 


proved favourable. The. 


turnover of the Group 

showed a healthy increase. 

Trading profit derived 

from dyeing and cleaning 

increased by £70,000. 

The total profit of the 

Group, before tax, 

amounted to £503,000 as 

compared with £442,000 

in 1959. After including 

Mr Douglas exceptional items of in- 

Crockatt, JP come and making full 

provision for taxation, the Net Profit. of the 

Group is £385,000 against £317,000. Our of 

this total, £160,000 has been distributed in divi- 

dends and £225,000 has been retained in the 
Group 


Freehold and long leaschold shop properties 
to a value of £213,000 were sold during the 
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year and leased back upon satisfactory terms. 
Certain other properties, as indicated last year, 
have been. the subject of independent profes- 
sional revaluations. The enhanced values are 
now reflected in the Balance Sheet figures. 


A new small subsidiary, Johnsou Cleaners 
South West) Lrd., commenced trading during 
the year from the works acquired at Plymouth. 
The Comps..y was operating for a part of the 
year only aid incurred a small initial loss of 
£1,600. All other companies in the Group traded 
profitably 


MODERNISATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Much modernisation is in hand both at works 
and branches, Vigorous competition is a spur 
to effort and to constant improvement. Capital 
costs are likely to continue at a high level during 
the next year or two, as further shop re-fitting 
and plant renewals are undertaken. A substantial 
extension of the Harton Dyeworks at South 
Shields is now uearing completion. Reorganisa- 
tion and majof building alterations are proceed- 
ing at the South Wales works at Cardiff. At our 
large plants at Bootle, Dewsbury and Acton 
further re-planning and re-equipment is being 
undertaken during 1961. 


In'a Group with so many works and branches 
spread throughout the country the installation of 
the very latest machinery and the re-fitting of 
shops call for careful planning and systematic 
budgeting. The Group is keeping up to date by 
the adoption of all new and sound developments 
in the industry in which it has for so long been 
the largest enterprise 


CAPITAL ISSUE 

From the circular accompanying the ac- 
counts shareholders will see that a Rights Issue 
is proposed (on the basis of one Ordinary share 
offered for cash for every four Ordinary shares 
held) in order to make available about £650,000 
of fresh capital. This is the first capital issue to 
our, Ordinary Shareholders for cash in the forty 
years history of the Group. Since it was formed 
in 1920, it has been greatly enlarged by the 
acquisition of additional businesses at a cost ex- 
ceeding £1,400,000 All this expansion has been 
financed, save for the temporary assistance of 
our bankers, from our own internal resources. 
During the last eight years, since the re-organi- 


’ sation of the Group in 1953, when as will be 


remembered a large repayment of capital 
was made to our shareholders, three businesses 
have been acquired at a cost of over £300,000 
and of this sum £600,000 has been found in 
cash. 


These recent purchases and the substantial 
annual capital needs of the Group are the under- 
lying reasons Calling for the Rights Issue. I 
am satisfied that the sum involved can be profit- 
ably employed in the business. An Extraordi- 
nary General Meeting will be held at the close 
of the Annual Meeting to authorise the issue 
and the changes needed in the capital structure 
of the Company. 


As we look back upon the progress made 
during a satisfactory year my colleagues and 1 
are grateful for the support of our fellow-workers 
in management, offices, works and branches 
throughout the country. Trading in the New 
Year has started very well and we have a quiet, 
but robust, confidence in the future of the 
Group. 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


Joint-Stock Company 


Ri 


GISTERED Optict GENOA. 


Restxve FuNbD Lit. 3,700,000,000 


Heap Orrice : MILAN 
Caprrat > Lit.15,000,000,000 - Paid-up, Lit.8,375,000,000 


BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 
Capital (30,000,000 shares of Lit S00 ea 
Reserve Fund 
Deposit and Saving Accounts 
Current Accounts 
Bills for Collection 
Acceptances and Endorsements 
(uarantees and Confirmed Credits 
Cheques Outstanding 
Sundry Accounts 
Rebates in favour of 1961 
Profits brought forward from previous years 
Net profit for the year 


CROSS ACCOUNTS 
Depositors of Securities 
As Collateral Lit. 2,360,948,524 
For Safe Custody  G95,658 462,598 


The Ordinary Shareholders’ Meeting, held 


1S 000,000,000 
4.100, 000 004 
240,627,941 06) 
$80,299,672,57 
45,058 621.934 
3,403, 570,294 
5,731,420.524 
412,.384.231,286 
6,691 441,95! 
2,061,476,499 
28,912,545 
1. 444,750,032 


976,792,099 687 


698,019.411,122 


Lit.1,674.811 450,779 


in Genoa on the 20th April, 


AS AT 


Jist DECEMBER, 1960 


ASSETS 
Shareholders Liatilasxs for uncalied Capital 
Creh 
Fonds with the Bank of Issuc 
Ccovernment Securities and Debentures 
Sundry Investments 
bills Receivable 
Contango Loans ‘ 
Advances to Customers and Balances with Correspondents 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements 
1 abilitees of Customers for Guarantees and Confirmed Credits 
Shares in Other Banks 
freehold Bank Premises 
turnitere and Equipment 


CROSS ACCOUNTS 
Securities deposited : 


As Collateral e Lit, 2,360,948, 524 
For Safe Custody , 5 658, 462, 598 


6.625,000,000 
¥5.842.494 283 
108,796, 325.475 
143,972, 469,554 
7 926,225,269 
278,051,530 428 
18,428,255 838 
362,774,603 326 
5,403,570.293 
$@.731, 420,521 
2,908, 144,669 
1,490,000 000 

i 


” 6, 792,039 657 


698,019 411,122 


Lit. 1,674,811 480.779 
a eee 


- 
196}. approved the Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 1966. 


The dividend for the financial year 1960 has been fixed at 10 per cent, namely Lit.50 for each share of nominal Lire 500 fully paid and Lire 25 


for each share partially paid in the proportion of five-tenths. 


The sum of Lire 600,000,000 was placed to Reserves. 


AE ELIS LOI OT BOGIES AT ENA OT: 
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JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON 


(Manufacturers of Linoleum, Felt Base, Leathercloth and Lancaster Cloth) 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Jas. 
Williamson & Son, Limited, was held on April 
20th at Lune Mills, Lancaster, The Right 
Honourable The Earl Peel, Chairman of the 
company, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr J. Dunnington) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 


The following is’ the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 24, 1960: 


In reviewing our results for 1960, and in 
comparing them with those of 1959, I must refer 
first to the fire which occurred at the very begin- 
ning of the year and which I mentioned briefly 
in my last report. This fire destroyed the top 
storey of one of our main manufacturing build- 
ings and had it not been for the generous action 
of some of our competitors in carrying out part 
of the process for us we should have been out of 
production of one of our major lines for three 
months. In the event, with their help and by 
means of improvised methods of manufacture 
in other parts of our factory, we were able to 
maintain sufficient production to keep our cus- 
tomers supplied, albeit at considerable extra cost 
to ourselves. This extra cost is calculated to be 
£73,000. 


COST OF FIRE DAMAGE 


The cost of repairing the damage to the build- 
ing and plant was, of course, covered by insur- 
ance. For many years past, however, it has been 
our policy not to insure against the consequential 
loss of profit due to fire or other catastrophe but 
to set aside substantial sums each year to reserve 
in order to be able to meet this contingency. 
In pursuance of this policy, therefore, we have 
transferred the sum of £73,000 from General 
Reserve to Profit and Loss Account in order that 
the figure of net profit resulting from our normal 
trading operation should be more truly compar- 
able with that for 1959. 


In view of continued inflation and of the much 
higher figures of possible loss involved today by 
reason of the modern trend to concentrate pro- 
duction in large and costly pieces of plant your 
Board have decided that it would be wise in 
future to insure against loss of profit due to fire 
and breakdown of major plant. This we have 
now done and a corresponding reduction can be 
made in the amount placed to reserve by not 
having to provide for this eventuality. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


After taking the above into consideration the 
Net Profit before tax of £728,638 compares with 
£622,082 for 1959, an increase of about 16 per 
cent. Taxation absorbs £346,748 against 
£284,722 leaving £381,890 against £337,360. 
From this sum we propose to place £175,000 to 
reserve and to pay a final dividend of 94 per cent 
on the £1,996,272 Ordinary and £665,424 “A” 
Ordinary Stock making with the interim of 4 per 


LARGER NET PROFIT 
IMPROVED OVERSEAS TRADE 
LORD PEEL ON EFFECTS OF FIRE 


cent a total dividend of 133 per cent for the 
year. 


In Linoleum our turnover has increased, par- 
ticularly in the heavier qualities. As much of 
our capital expenditure in the past decade has 
been directed towards this side of our business 
these increased sales serve to justify the policy 
which we have adopted. In Lancastreum felt 
base floorcovering our turnover is a little down 
but our profits have been adversely affected by 
having to meet severe price cutting. I am sorry 
to say that the trend away from table oilcloth 
has continued, for reasons which I mentioned last 
year, but this section of our productive plant has 
been occupied largely with the manufacture of 
Dadolin washable wall-covering, the popularity 
of which has been undiminished, and we have 
now extended our range from purely bordered 
effects for horizontal application to unbordered 
designs which are for normal vertical hanging. 
This new development shows every sign of being 
equally well received. Our Lionide leathercloth 
business has continued to expand, and we are 
finding an increasing demand in new fields. 


GOOD RECEPTION FOR “SANDRAN ” 


You will recall that last year we entered into 
a joint venture with Sandura Company of 
America for the sale of rotogravure printed vinyl 
products. This led to the formation of William- 
son-Sandura Limited, the shares in which are 
held equally by the two Companies. The pro- 
duct, Sandran, has been widely advertised in the 
national press during the year and has had a 
good reception at home and abroad. So far all 
the material sold has been brought from America 
but we are nearing completion of a building and 
plant which form the first stage towards manu- 
facture in this country. Williamson-Sandura has 
earned a profit during its first nine months’ trad- 
ing but no dividend has yet been paid to the 
parent companies. The success of Sandran 
emphasises the growing acceptance of Vinyl 
floorcoverings and it has always been our policy 
to keep abreast of this development with tech- 
nical and market research. Our Crestaline Vinyl 
flooring was one of the first successful products 
of this type to be manufactured in this country 
and J am able to report a substantial increase in 
sales during the past year. 


A WELCOME IMPROVEMENT 


I am pleased to record a most welcome im- 
provement in our overseas trade. The relaxa- 
tion of controls in a number of important markets 
has enabled us to sell more of our goods abroad 
and build up our valuable connections still 
further. Export business, however, tends to 
become more difficult each year. Foreign 
Governments are beset with exchange and 
balance of payments difficulties and their in- 
evitable answer is to pursue a policy of self- 
sufficiency, protecting local industries by all the 
devices of modern economic nationalism such as 


import licensing, high tariffs and exchange 
controls. 

Nevertheless, we are fortunate in having a 
most energetic export team who spend much of 
the year covering most of the countries of the 
world and it is hoped to maintain and increase 
our present level of business overseas. , 


WEST HAM FACTORY 


It will be remembered that all the assets of 
The Leather Cloth Company Limited were 
transferred shortly after its acquisition in 1955 to 
the Parent Company. The principal asset was a 
factory at West Ham comprising a site of ap- 
proximately 6} acres which has been kept run- 
ning since its purchase. During the year we 
decided to close this factory and have transferred 
some of the plant to Lune Mills where all leather- 
cloth production has now been concentrated. The 
cost of this transfer has reduced our profit for 
1960, but I would expect to see a benefit from 
the concentration of production in succeeding 
years. Fortunately West Ham is not a depressed 
area and I believe that alternative employment 
has now been obtained in all cases by those who 
were unable to accept employment by us in 
Lancaster. The West Ham factory is now avail- 
able for disposal, 


Under the Government Scheme for the reor- 
ganisation of the Cotton Industry we have em- 
barked on a programme of modernisation at our 
Cotton Mills, particularly in the weaving section, 
but owing to the demands being made on plant 
manufacturers it will be some time before we 
obtain full benefit from the scheme. 


ADDITIONS TO THE BOARD 


During the year it was decided to strengthen 
your Board of Directors by the appointment of 
Dr G. R. Gedye and Mr W. Wolfendale. Dr 
Gedye has been with the Company since 1932, 
and has been Production Manager since the 
beginning of 1943. Mr Wolfendale also joined 
the Company in 1932, and has been Commercial 
Manager since 1955. His appointment as Sales 
Director allows Mr Priestley to devote his 
attention to marketing problems and leaves him 
free to spend more time visiting export markets. 
You will be asked to confirm these two appoint- 
ments to the Board at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


I am sure it would not be your wish that I 
should allow a year to pass without expressing 
your thanks to all our employees for the splendid 
work which they have done during the year. It 
has not always been easy to obtain all the neces- 
sary labour just when it was wanted and there 
has never been any hesitation on the part of 
those who were employed to pull out that extra 
effort which was needed to fill the gap. 


THE FUTURE 


For the future I have no crystal ball. Business 
generally nowadays is bedeviiled by factors out- 
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side the control of the manufacturer. Our 
research laboratory has a number of promising 
projects in the course of development. We have 
further plans for the reorganisation and improve- 
ment in efficiency of some of our existing pro- 


cesses. We have a first-class management team 
and a lot of enthusiasm and excluding any 
unforeseen circumstance outside our control I see 
good reason to be confident. 


The report and accounts were adopted; the 
proposed dividend was approved. 


The retiring directors, Sir Cuthbert B. Clegg 
and Mr H. Priestley, were re-elected, as were 
also Dr G. R. Gedye and Mr W. Wolfendale, 
who had been appointed to the board during 
the year. 


The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Viney, Price & Goodyear, was fixed. 




















Total current liabilities 












Excess of current assets over current 
liabilities 






















The Hague, March, 1961. 
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231,555,914 
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ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER ACHIEVED 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Engineering Components Limited was held on 
April 25th in London, Mr C. C. Griffith, MC 
(the Chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The turnover for the year exceeded all pre- 
vious ones. Every department in your Company 
was strained to meet the demands made upon it 
and I am pleased to report that we were able 
generally to meet these. 


From the Group profits of £829,471 your 
Directors have allocated £6,000 to the Em- 
ployees’ Education, Social and Welfare Fund 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPIJ 


(FOUNDED IN 1890) 


N.fi. N.f. ; N.fl. N.fl. 
Investments in companies of the Royal Income from companies of the Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group ................. 13,624,476,398 Dutch/Shell Group... .. 2. 0.0600 ccees 392,538,720 
Interest and other income............ 3,719,710 
Current assets :— — 396,258,430 
Dividends due from companies of the 
Royal .Dutch/Shell Group ........ 226,235,520 
i Ue eer ee 1,139,266 
Short-term government and other . Administrative and other expenses ... 4,082,494 
STC ooo sist Fe gh ks Coe cee eee 11,151,705 Share in profit at the disposal of the 
oS er ee a er ee 54,136,688 Read of sperectens and of the 
a a anagin ere ore 423,442 
Total current assets 292,663,179 os sprees * — 8,505,936 
Current liabilities :-— Net income for the year.............. 387,752,494 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 5,707,690 —_____ 
Unclaimed dividends ..............: 330,000 
Proposed dividends, less interim divi- 
GOMER x sega ca tack 8 cs Sde bas 448 221,518,224 


61,107,265 
13,685,583,663 


STATEMENT OF RETAINED EARNINGS, 1960 
Share capital :— N.fl. N. fl. 
Ordinary SROTES 2 woe nee eo ce ween 1,476,788, 160 Retained earnings at beginning of year. 123,153,541 
Proposed share distribution......... 147,678,800 Net income for the year ............. 387,752,494 
—_—_—_—_——— Unclaimed dividends forfeited......... 1,116 
1,624,466,960 otic 
4°; cumulative preference shares.... 900, 510,907,151 
1,625,966,960 
Capital reserves :— 
sere Se a ee he eee 
VOR 52 Ver has ch hb Oss Cs 08% ’ ’ ’ Proposed cash dividends— 
OUR 5.5 Se cae CEM, CeO A ceca 1,040,281,269 Preference shares ................ 60,000 
ee ee er ree 387,656,892 
| Retained earnings ..................+-- 123,190,259 —_—--—— 387,716,892 
Total capital, reserves and retained earnings ..... 13,685,583,663 Retained earnings at end of year...... 123,190,259 





The Board of Directors : 


rs The Managing Directors : 
J. B. Auc. KESSLER, Chairman F. A. C. GUEPIN M. P. L. STEENBERGHE J. H. LOUDON, President 
H. BLOEMGARTEN F. Q. pEN HOLLANDER Cc. R. C. WIJCKERHELD BISDOM L. SCHEPERS 

C..J. COLLOT D’ESCURY W. H. pe MONCHY E. J. VZERMAN L. E. J. BROUWER 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME, 1960 
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leaving £823,471, which after deduction of tax 
and £26,486 retained by subsidiary companies, 
leaves £357,054 to be added to the balance 
brought forward from 1959, giving a_ total 
balance of £580,190 available. 


Our export sales continue to expand. 


. Development: Research in connection with 
gaskets and air cleaners has continued vigorously 
and we believe we have made some considerable 
progress in both products. 


Prospects: These are most difficult to ‘fore- 
cast. Transport, however, is a necessity of our 
age and as our products are closely allied to this, 
both in manufacture and upkeep of the vehicles, 
I think we can look forward to the future with 
a measure of confidence. 


The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 20 per cent, less tax, was approved. 
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THE 
ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 
AND SUCCESS 


RECORD BONUSES TO LIFE 
POLICYHOLDERS 


The 100th Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal London Mutual Insurance Society Ltd. 
was held on April 25th at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, 
E.C, 


Mr E. H. Haynes, F.1.A., chairman and joint 
managing director, who presided, said: — 


In one respect, and that a fundamental one, the 
_ purpose of the Society has remained unchanged 
since that day in February 1861 when it was 
conceived. The Royal London still caters largely 
for the needs of the small man. His circum- 
stances have changed, it is true, but the link 
with him, the object which our founders had in 
the forefront of their minds, has changed not 
at all. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the Ordinary Branch 
(including consideration for annuities granted) 
amounted to £4,836,000, an increase of £277,000 
over the previous year. The Fund at the end of 
the year amounted to £44,012,000, an increase 
of £2,427,000. The rate of interest earned, after 
deduction of income tax, was £4 14s, 5d. per 
cent, an increase of 5s. 6d. 


The amount paid by way of claims and sur- 
renders during the year was £3,357,000., 


A’simple Reversionary Bonus has been allotted 
to fully participating policies (other than those 
which were formerly in the Auxiliary Life Fund) 
at the rate of Two Pounds per cent per annum 
in respect of the years 1956 and 1957; Two 
Pounds Four Shillings per cent in respect of the 
year 1958; Two Pounds Eight Shillings per cent 
in respect of the year 1959 and Two Pounds 
Ten Shillings per cent in respect of the year 
1960. 


In addition to the bonus which I have just 
announced, fully-participating policies have been 
allotted a special Reversionary Bonus in respect 
of the years 1956-1960 at the rate of Ten 
Shillings per cent of the Sum Assured per 
‘annum. 


Interim Bonus will be payable during the en- 
suing year at the rate of Two Pounds Fourteen 
Shillings per cent per annum subject to with- 
drawal or modification by the Directors at any 
time without notice. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the premium income 
for the year amounted to £11,489,000, uae in- 
crease of £475,000 over the previous 
Claims and surrenders amounted to 6,386,000. 
The Fund at the end of the year amounted to 
£103,438,000, an increase during the year of 
£6,661,000. The rate of interest earned, after 
deduction of income tax was £5 15s. 8d. per 
cent, an increase of 3s. 6d. 
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It gives me great pleasure to announce that 
a Reversionary Bonus has been allotted on poli- 
cies issued on or after January 1, 1951, at the 
rate of One Pound Sixteen Shillings per cent 
per annum in respect of completed calendar 
years in the period January 1, 1956, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, and One Pound Three Shillings 
per cent per annum in respect of completed 
calendar years in the period January 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1955. Policies issued on or before 
December 31, 1950, receive a new bonus at the 


rate of One Pound Sixteen Shillings per cent 


per annum for five years. 


I have also to announce that an additional 
bonus at the rate of Four Shillings per cent per 
annum in respect of completed calendar years 
in the period January 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1960, will be allowed on policies qualifying for 
a reversionary bonus which mature or become 


claims by death before the next announcement 
of bonus. 
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The premium income for this Branch in 1969 
was £1,088,000, an increase of £71,000. 

The premium income in this Branch has 
expanded to its present figure from £730,000 
only five years ago. This, I am sure you \"j 
agree, is no mean achievement. 


The year 1960 was a fitting close to the J 


Society’s first century ; new business, premium 
income and funds all demonstrated a vigorous 
growth. The total income for the Society dur- 
ing the year was £25,530,000, while benefits paid 
to policyholders amounted to £9,748,000. The 
total payments to policyholders since the incep- 
tion of the Society amount to more than 
£186,000,000. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


DIVIDEND OF 8% MAINTAINED 


The 26th annual general meeting of The Charterhouse Group 
Limited will be held on 17th May in London. 


In the course of his Review which has been circulated to Share- 
holders, Sir Nutcombe Hume, K.B.E., M.C. (the chairman) outlined 
the serious effect on the Group’s accounts resulting from the losses 
sustained by the Charterhouse Credit Company, which had been 
caused by the absence of a sufficiently well organised system of credit 
control to prevent the acceptance, under the pressure of competition, 
of a large volume of business from unreliable people, either as 
customers or dealers. Furthermore, insufficient attention had been 
given to the production of adequate statistical information, which 
would have given to the Credit Company’s directors earlier warning 
of what was taking place. 


Sir Nutcombe continued: Your Board are satisfied that these 
shortcomings are now being corrected and that there is a core of 
sound and profitable business in the Credit Company. New business 
is being accepted on a reduced and very selective basis, and much has 
already been done in organising the collection of instalments in 
arrear. 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account shows that in the rest 
of the Charterhouse Group the profits after taxation, including those 
of Japhets, reached a total of £746,330 compared with £653,004 in the 
previous year. This is equivalent to earnings of 17.8 per cent on the 
£6,089,000 Ordinary Shares in issue. 


‘Income from industrial and commercial investments ”’ last 
year yielded a revenue to the Group of £680,005, which is nearly £139,000 
more than in the previous year. We are satisfied that many of these 
investments have good growth prospects and will yield us an increas- 
ing revenue as time goes on. 


Charterhouse Finance Corporation enjoyed a good year but the 
new issue business which it undertakes is variable in its incidence 
and for that reason its profits must be expected to vary from year 
to year. 


S. Japhet & Co. (our merchant banking subsidiary) and Glanvill 
Enthoven (our insurance-broking subsidiary) made slightly lower 
profits than in the previous year, but in both these companies I feel 
sure that over the years ahead their contribution to the Group’s 
profits will grow. 


Last year is behind us and its mistakes and losses have been 


- provided for in the Accounts. The management has become stronger 


and more efficient as the result of its experience. We feel able to 
recommend to you the repetition of the 8 per cent dividend paid for 
the previous year and sincerely believe that, unless some unexpected 
external influence prevents it, we shall be able to submit a very much 
better report at this time in ‘1962. 


Sp 


BSRBBESCEO 


& 
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BRISTOL AND WEST 
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Share and deposit receipts, including £545,000 
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tioned the opening in 1960 of the Society’s new 





60 received from the Government in re-imburse- premises in Exeter, and the subsequent establish- 
BUILDING SOCIETY ment for advances made on properties built ment of new offices in Regent Street, London, 
me before 1919, amounted to £5,757,409. Income Plymouth and Yeovil. Later in 1961, the 
5 was at a record level and after providing for Society’s new office development in Swindon 
_ The 110th Annual General Meeting of the Management Expenses, investors’ interest, taxa- will also be completed. In March, 1960, the 
| J Bristol and West Building Society was held at tion, etc., the Reserves and unappropriated profit engagements of the Shepton Mallet Permanent 
the Grand Hotel, Bristol, on April 25th. The were increased to £1,184,950. Liquid assets Benefit Building Society were transferred to the 
Chairman, Mr A. Anthony Scull, JP, reported amounted to £5,465,727, or 19 per cent of tozal Society, and during 1961 the St. Marylebone 
that total assets had increased by 11 per cent assets, of which £831,472 was in cash or with- and Suburban Building Society, with assets of 
the J w £28,693,726. During the year, £5,245,039 = Grawable at par within six months. approximately £500,000, will be merged with 
um § was advanced on 3,099 securities, over 99 per the Bristol and West 
ous § cent being in respect of properties for owner The Chairman welcomed the provisions of the ; 
lur- § occupation, and at December 3lst last, total Building Societies Act, 1960, although he said The Report and Accounts for the year ended 
aid § mortgage assets amounted to £22,663,381, repre- it would have little effect on the manner in which December 31, 1950, were carried unanimously, 
The § senting an average mortgage debt of £1,244. reputable societies were conducted. He men- and the retiring Directors were re-elected. 
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set of statistics—it is people’”’ 


GENERAL REVIEW AND 
PROSPECTS 

The story I have to tell is one of activity, 
record profits and high expectations for the 
future. Last year the profit of the Group, before 
tax, attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
amounted to £3,103,554, a source of encourage- 
ment and satisfaction to us all. Turnover was 
much increased, but in some fields in which we 
work there was fierce competition and margins 
were consequently trimmed. Nevertheless, total 
profits were very good and would have been 
exceptionally so, had it not been for these tighter 
conditions, and a substantial disappointment en- 
countered by Holyrood Knitwear Limited. A 
loss was also incurred by Patchett & Company 
Limited, but only a very small one. In both 
cases effective remedial steps have been insti- 
tuted and there is no reason why these Com- 
panies, well known in their different spheres, 
should not recover their balance and soon be 
profit-earning again. 

Perhaps at this time when in the national 
interests so much urgency is rightly being 
attached to exports, I ought to say that our 
Group takes every opportunity of increasing its 
business with overseas territories. “ Export” 
is high up on the agenda of the Board Meetings 
of all our companies and we look forward to 
further extension in the coming years. 

Our main emphasis is, as always, concen- 
trated on growth and efficient, progressive 


Mr. 


addition, we now have about 19,000 Ordinary 
stock and Preference share holdings in the 
parent company. 

Each passing year affords added proof that 
this conception of ours of a Family of Firms is 
sound and constructive. My colleagues and I 
are as convinced as ever of this. We entertain 
no fuzziness in our thinking and in our actions. 
We realize that the economy is not a set of 
Statistics—it is people. It is people who decide 
whether conditions will be buoyant or de- 
pressed; throughout all history people them- 
selves have determined their own success or 
failure. We know this, and so we encourage 
our people whenever they show enterprise and 
initiative and when they are prepared to accept 
the burden of proper responsibility. 

I] have said again and again that we are build- 


W. Lionel Fraser’s Review 


ing for the future. There is not one of our com- 
panies, which, animated and supported by us, 
does not constantly seek new and better means 
of serving its customers. This is the key to 
success, and it is success which we expect and 
count upon and work for. We cannot escape 
occasional tribulations, nor incidental setbacks, 
nor the effects of any national economic crisis. 
I do say, however, that our Group has a rhythm, 
a zest and a unity of purpose, which form a 
stout defence against such contingencies, and I 
consider that the generally first-class _ per- 
formance of our members, in a year which was 
not easy especially in its last months, is elo- 
quent testimony of this. So I again assure Stock- 
holders that their Company is strong and has 
splendid prospects over the years. Ceftainly 
1961 has started well. 





The above is an extract from the Review by the 
Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, C.M.G. If you are 
interested in obtaining a copy of the full Review, 
Report and Accounts please write to: The Secretary, 
Thomas Tilling Limited,19 Crewe House, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


The Sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Members of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held at the Federation of 
British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, London, 5.W.1, on 
Wednesday, 17th May, 1961, at 12 noon. 


THOMAS TILLING LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TEN-YEAR RECORD—1951-1960 


Profits 
Profits 
before tax 


Rafios 


Gross 
Rate 
of 
Ordinary 


Reserves Profits 
(excluding (A) 


Tax = 
Reserves) Funds 


attributable 

to Thomas 
Tilling 
Limited 


* Earnings’ 
on 
Ordinary 


management, and these features must charac- 


A Preference 
terise any entrant to the Group. We have 


Ordinary 
Capital 


Capital 


toom for more hand-picked companies with such 
qualifications. By and large, we place no bar 
upon the nature of the business, but we are 
tending more and more to confine admittance to 
the Group to concerns which will be benefited 


(A) 


Thousands of £’s 





(B) Capital * Dividend * 


n 1951 6,879 6 (5.0) 

by the knowledge and experience of our exist- 1952 6,979 74 (6.2) 

ing companies, or vice versa. Concurrently, we 1953 7.130 14 (6.2) 

; anticipate substantial development and expan- : : 

! sion of our present interests, and this will per- 1954 7,324 10 (8.3) | 
force also follow as we continue our policy of 1955 9,855 10 (83) 

l extending our participation in subsidiaries, either 1956 10,484 114 (9.3) 

r y the provision of additional permanent capi- 11.240 134 (11.0 

1 tal when needed or by the acquisition of the re- 1957 7 here 

: maining minority holdings, where this is in 1958 12,699 134 (11.0) 
accord with the wishes of the holders. New 1959 13,619 17 (15.5) 
friends who joined us in 1960 each made a sig- 1960 17.806 20 

n nificant contribution and I would like warmly , 

r ‘0 welcome them to the Group. We gow COM: NOTES: *The ‘Earnings’ percentages and the dividend rates which are shown in brackets take account of the one for 

0 Prise 28 main companies, which In turn have ten capitalisation issues made in May, 1959, and May, 1960, and are thus properly comparable with the rates for 1960. 

r humerous underlying subsidiaries of their own, tPreference Capital 1960 includes the issue of £2,480,001 64% Preference Shares for which the final call was not 

d employing in total some 18,000 persons. ~In made until 29th December, 1960. Excluding the proceeds of this issue the ratio of Profits to Funds in 1960 was 20.05% 

h 
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J. BIBBY & SONS 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
J. Bibby & Sons, Ltd., was held on April 21st 
at Liverpool. Mr H. P. Bibby, JP (Chair- 
man), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


The Group profit after charging £200,000 for 
the replacement of fixed assets and providing 
£378,943 for income tax and profits tax was 
£353,769. compared with £644,057 for 1959. 
Turnover remained the same at £38 million 
but profit margins in our main divisions of 
animal feeds and oil processing and refining have 
been low. 


The directors have recommended a final divi- 
dend of 4} per cent making a total of 7 per 
cent for the year which is the same as for last 
year. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


Animal feeds.—Competition has again been 
very keen and consequently profit margins low. 
There has arisen in the last few years some 
Over-capacity in the industry and at the present 
time because of decentralisation we are our- 
selves suffering from some excess capacity affect- 
ing our cost of manufacture. Our sales of animal 
feeds have again increased by a small amount. 


Our new factory at Knockmore, County 
Antrim, has exceeded all expectations in the 
efficiency of its manufacture and the volume of 
its output. This factory has unavoidably with- 
drawn production from our Liverpool factory 
causing for the time being some increase in cost 
there due to lower output. We are now manu- 
facturing animal feeds at six factories—Liver- 
pool, London, Dunball, Adderbury (Twyford), 
Knockmore and Framlingham (E. G. Clarke 
acquired early in the year). 


During the year we have added to our agri- 
cultural advisory service by appointing twelve 
regional advisors and we now have an efficient 
and extensive service available. We have also 
opened a residential training centre at “The 
Lydiate” in order to provide our sales staff with 
the most up-to-date information on farming and 
the part our products play. 


OILSEED PROCESSING AND OIL REFINING 


The tonnage of oilseeds processed by the 
company during 1960 was less than for 1959. 
This was largely the result of a considerable fall 
in our input of groundnuts due to the fact that 
groundnuts were for most of the year un- 
economic to process. Because of this and the 
fact that prices of most oilseeds, oils and oil- 
cakes declined throughout the year, the trading 
results were disappointing. 


Compound Cooking Fat, Lard and Soap.— 
This department as a whole has had a very 
satisfactory year. Sales of Trex and Green 
Diamond lard have both been higher than in 
1959 and there has been a striking increase of 
300 per cent in the turnover of lard processed 
for other distributors. 

Our liquid cooking oil “ Twirl” which was 
introduced in 1958 has experienced an astonish- 
ing increase in popularity and sales during the 


year have more than trebled although the total 
is still small. 


In my last review I referred to the introduc- 
tion of an instant mashed potato in the form of 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


a flake under the brand name “ Quip.” Market- 
ing of this product is now under way. 


I think it dangerous to predict so early in the 
year what the trading results for 1961 are likely 
to be but I have no doubt of our increasing 
ability to make the best of whatever opportunity 
future trading conditions will give us. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BRITISH WAGON 
COMPANY LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 
MR R. A. DYSON’S REVIEW 


The ninety-second Annual General Meeting of 
The British Wagon Company Limited was held 
on April 21st in Rotherham, the Chairman, Mr 
R. A. Dyson, presiding. The profit of the Group 
for 1960 after taxation was £226,855 (1959— 
£369,243) and at December 31, 1960, the 
Deferred Income amounted to £2,864,920 (1959 
—£2,358,996). The following is a summary 
of Mr Dyson’s statement: 


The cost of a substantial increase in borrow- 
ings mecessary to finance the larger business 
undertaken has been heavy due to increases in 
Bank Rate. Last year I mentioned that there 
was a marked tendency for hire-purchase rates 
to fall owing to increased competition and that 
this was not unwelcome if hire-purchase com- 
panies insisted on reasonable terms. In the 
event not only were rates depressed, but the 
necessary safeguards of a substantial deposit 
and a limited period were difficult to obtain in 
the conditions prevailing. 

The revenue received in any year derives 
largely from agreements entered into in previous 
years. Thus in 1960 we were in the position 
that while most of our revenue came from busi- 
ness previously accepted at low rates, the greater 
part being in respect of new goods, money costs 
rose steeply during the year to our disadvantage. 


In addition it has been necessary, particularly 
in the latter part of the year, to repossess an 
unusually large number of motor vehicles. The 
sale of these has become increasingly difficult 
and in most cases the price obtained has fallen 
far short of the value in our books. A substan- 
tial amount has had to be written off and an 
increased provision made for losses which we 
may face in 1961. We have taken all possible 
steps to reduce such losses. 


There is some encouragement for the future 
in the amount of the deferred income and in 
the increase in the hire-purchase balances from 
£21 million to £28 million especially as we were 
able slightly to increase the hire-purchase rates 
towards the end of the year. Business in the 
first three months of 1961 has continued to 
increase satisfactorily. 


This has been a most difficult and frustrating 
year, but I can assure Shareholders that the 
whole structure of the Company has been 
materially strengthened to meet the changed 
conditions which now obtain in the hire- 
purchase world. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


The Scheme of Arrangement for the cancella- 
tion of the uncalled liability of £1 on the £2 
shares was approved. The authorised capital 
will be maintained at £3,400,000 by an increase 
of £850,000, the amount of the cancelled 
liability. The Scheme now requires the sanc- 
tion of the Court. 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The ninety-eighth Annual Meeting of Mem- 
bers of the Alliance Building Society was held 
on April 21st at Brighton. 


Mr Lewis C. Cohen, Chairman and Managing 
Director, in the course of his speech, said: The 
accounts show not only another year of success, 
but the outstanding stability of the Alliance 
Building Society. In addition to reaching assets 
of over £76 millions our total of investors and 
borrowers exceeded 108,000. We were able 
during the past year to set aside a sum of 
£400,000 to our free reserves which now amount 
to over £2,662,000. In addition to these figures 
I would emphasise that liquidity amounts to a 
sum in excess of £11,735,000. 

When I tell you that the Building Societies 
Association recommends a liquidity ratio of 
74 per cent, but that instead we keep a liquidity 
of 15.3 per cent you will then be able to judge 
the financial status of this Society. 


During 1960 we received from shareholders 
and depositors altogether a sum of £12,327,594 


. which after payment of withdrawals and addition 


of interest, increased their balances to a sum of 
£72,931,703. This large sum represents holdings 
due to 67,951 shareholders and depositors in all 
walks of life. The Society was able, during 1960, 
to advance on mortgage, £13,353,574 represent- 
ing 7,022 loans. 


A GREAT AND STRONG SOCIETY 


One of the greatest of our worries has been 
the Alliance Perpetual Building Society. That 
organisation has no connection in any way with 
us and it was an unfortunate error that two 
Societies with such similar names existed. In 
the case of the Alliance Perpetual Society the 
Registrar made a certain order. We, of course, 
advertised widely the fact, which I again empha- 
sise, that that Society had nothing at all to do 
with us, yet undoubtedly there have been mis- 
understandings and there have been those who 
connected the two names. I would like to take 
this occasion to stress again as strongly as I can 
that the Alliance Building Society is one of the 
greatest and the strongest and one of the most 
liquid Societies in the country and this Society 
of whom I speak is in no way connected with 
that other organisation. 


FLOW OF FUNDS 


We are at the moment inundated with appli- 
cations for mortgages and we could advance 
considerably more if more funds were available 
to us. 


I suppose one of the reasons why all savings 
organisations are not receiving as much in funds 
as they would wish is because of the inflationary 
position of our economy and the constant rise 
in equities attracts many people to gamble on the 
Stock Exchange. I would just like to issue 4 
warning. Shares do not always go up. Inevitably 
there are recessions. Whilst it may be wise to 
invest in equities to a certain extent, nevertheless 
to every investor I would say—always retain 
sufficient money for emergencies in readily 
realisable security which is not dependent on the 
fluctuations of Stock Market prices. 


In this connection you cannot do better than 
have an investment in a reputable Building 
Society earning 34 per cent clear of income 1%; 
with the knowledge that there it is available for 
you at any time if you require it. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Dunlop Rubber 


I" raising the dividend from 1s. 6d. to 
1s. 7d. per ros. share, the directors of 
Dunlop Rubber appear not only to have 
recognised that the outturn in the second 
half of last year was better than they had 
expected but that immediate prospects are 
encouraging. Clearly, they are not 
altogether satisfied with the progress made 
last year, for though sales rose by § per 
cent, from £261 million to £275 million, 
profits before tax fell from £14.1 million to 
{13.9 million ; profit margins on sales, 
reflecting higher costs when prices were not 
substantially higher, fell from 5.4 to §.1 
per cent and the return on capital employed 
declined from 12.5 to 11.8 per cent. The 
directors regard that return as too low, and 
year after year the sums spent on capital 
account are stepped up. Last year capital 
expenditure amounted to {12.7 million, 
against {10.5 million ; it will probably be 
higher than that this year, again with the 
greater proportion going overseas. 

Despite the recession in the motor trade 
in the last months of the year, profits in 
this country rose by 15 per cent though sales 
were only 8 per cent higher and Dunlop 
appears to have added to its share in the 
tyre replacement market, where margins are 
slightly higher than on original equipment 
tyres. In all, sales in this country account 
for about two-fifths of Dunlop’s turnover 
and contribute something like one-third of 
its profits. Last year overseas sales (in- 
cluding exports from Britain which did par- 
ticularly well) rose by 4 per cent ; profits, 
however, fell by 10 per cent as a result 
largely of competitive conditions in the 
United States, France and Rhodesia. There 
seems to be some reason to hope that, at 
home because of the recovery in the motor 
trade and abroad because special factors 
accounted for some part of last year’s fall 
in profits, earnings will improve this year. 
Not the least important reasons for this 


assumption are that Dunlop is adding to the . 


proportion of synthetic rubber it uses and 
that it bore the big drop in natural 
tubber prices in the 1960 accounts 
Where as much as £400,000 was written 
off stocks. 

For the longer term, there are signs that 
recent developments such as disc brakes 
will soon begin to contribute to profits ; 
that the decentralisation of the group’s 
activities is working well ; and that in re- 
search and management the group has been 
Strengthened. The confidence the direc- 
tors have in the future of Dunlop may 

reflected in the market price of the 
shares but the shares are not regarded as 
growth equities by investors ; indeed, at 
28s. 14d. they yield as much as 5.6 per 
cent, covered twice by earnings. 


Charterhouse 


CS yeomes good management is the 
watchword of this industrial holding 
company ; but in the case of Charterhouse 
Credit, the hire purchase company in which 
it has a 65 per cent equity interest, it seems 
to have come a cropper by backing bad 
management. The discovery last October 
that the credit company had lost £1.3 
miliion came as a “ complete surprise” to 
the Charterhouse directors. The actual 
loss taken into the consolidated accounts 
amounts to £333,000, as £800,000 of the 
total loss is absorbed by the £725,000 of 
preference capital and outside equity 
interests and £170,000 by recoverable taxa- 
tion and available reserves. These sums, 
plus accrued interest on the preference 
capital, must however be earned and re- 
placed before the company can start con- 
tributing to Charterhouse profits again. 
New management has been installed, door- 
to-door hire purchase selling stopped, and 
the debt outstanding is to be reduced from 
£6.6 million to £5 million. This year may 
produce a further loss but after that annual 
profits of £150,000 to £200,000 are ex- 
pected. At this ratey with the profits free 
of tax, the company should in five to six 
years begin to contribute to the group’s 
profits again. é 

The net profits” of the Charterhouse 
group fell from £666,000 to £414,000 in 
the year to November 11, 1960, but the 
chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume forecasts 
“a very much better report” for the 
current year. Without the hire purchase 
loss it can be calculated that profits should 
at least pass the £750,00 mark. Last year’s 
revenue from companies, other than hire 
purchase, in which Charterhouse has a 
controlling interest fell from £879,000 to 
£757,000, but this fall was more than 
balanced by the industrial investment 
interests of the group whose revenue rose 
from £541,000 to £680,000. On a main- 
tained dividend of 8 per cent shares at 
36s. 13d. yield 4.4 per cent. 


Thomas Tilling 


YEAR ago the full accounts of Thomas 

Tilling gave a detailed breakdown of 
assets held in the various industrial 
divisions. This year they reveal the contri- 
butions which these divisions make to the 
profits of this many-sided industrial holding 
group ; but unfortunately the assets figures 
are not repeated. Gross profits of the 
group in 1960 rose by 16 per cent from 
£3,706,000 to £4,316,000, but about two- 
thirds of this increase came from new 
acquisitions and margins on turnover fell 
from 6.1 to 5.6 per cent. Some of this 
decline may reflect the “ big deficit ” made 
by the wholly-owned Holyrood knitwear 
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subsidiary and the small loss made in a 
steelworks. The dividend has been raised 
from the equivalent of 15} per cent to 20 
per cent, covered almost twice by earnings. 

The group’s biggest earner of profits is 
the building supplies and services section, 
which contributed 23} per cent to total 
gross profits. Vehicle distribution provided 
a further 22.8 per cent and record profits 
from the “Pyrex” producers, James A. 
Jobling, helped to provide the 19.7 per cent 
of the glassware section. Last year the 
group added to its interests in engineering, 
building, vehicle distribution and road 
transport. The pattern of the group seems 
more set now, as the chairman, Mr Lionel 
Fraser, says that future acquisitions will be 
confined “to concerns which will be 
benefited by the knowledge or experience 
of our existing companies or vice versa.” 
He is optimistic about the current year, 
which began well; and he expects the 
unprofitable subsidiaries to be earning 
profits “ soon,” though he does not specify 
when this will be. The 4s. ordinary shares 
at 26s. 43d. yield 3 per cent. 


Sears Holdings 


UTPUT of shoes rose by seven per cent 

last year and, despite the poor summer, 
sales, including an increasing proportion of 
imports, rose by more than nine per cent 
to £285 million. Although it appeared at 
one time that the multiple retailers were no 
longer adding to their share of the market, 
revised figures from the Board of Trade 
showed a further marginal gain by the 
multiples. Only the stickiness of profits 
from its engineering section restrained 


Years to December 31 1959 1960 
£'000 £’000 
Group trading profit....... 9,968 11,783 
Depreciation ..........065 1,268 1,366 
Wes Rh abALecesaenneciees 4,256 5,200 
PONG ccedddasiudied< 3,987 4,790 
Ordinary dividends ........ 1,637 1,964 
Ordinary dividend (per cent).. 205, 25 
Subsidiaries’ gross profit :-— 
British Shoe Corporation 4,376 5,669 
Sears Engineering ....... 3,772 3,915 
Mappin & Webb ........ 244 336 


Sears’ profit growth last year. Group profits 
before depreciation rose by 18 per cent, 
from {9,968,000 to 11,783,000, but 
British Shoe Corporation’s gross profit rose 
by 30 per cent, from £4,376,000 to 
£5,669,000. The engineering division 
achieved a rise of only about four per cent 
to £3,915,000 last year, and because of the 
big strides made by the shoe industry in 
the past two years the proportion of total 
profit contributed by the engineering divi- 
sion has fallen sharply. The gross profit 
of Mappin & Webb, which presumably 
includes the earnings of Garrards, rose from 
£244,000 to £336,000. 

The ordinary dividend has been raised 
as forecast from the equivalent of 20% per 
cent on the old capital to 25 per cent. A 
one for five scrip issue in “A” ordinary 
shares is to be repeated, and once again the 
directors have said what the dividend on the 
new capital will be, forecasting a payment 
of 25 per cent. On the prospective dividend 
the “A” units at 43s. 44d. yield 3.5 per cent. 








Elliott-Automation 


MERICAN investors have boosted the 
prices of electronic and automation 
shares to stratospheric heights. Some of 
the young fast-growing electronic com- 
panies in America have yet to pay a divi- 
dend, but even so their shares have attracted 
eager—and possibly rash—buyers. It is 
not therefore surprising that American in- 
vestors have looked beyond their own 
national boundaries and bought the shares 
of such an established concern as Elliott- 
Automation, which is the only British 
maker of a full range of automation 
systems. When the debenture stock was 
placed in January the directors forecast a 
“ satisfactory advance ” on the 1959 profits. 
The preliminary figures show that gross 
profits have in fact risen by 24 per cent 
from £1,016,000 to £1,256,000, excluding 
the profits of the Rheostatic Company. If 
these, amounting to £521,000, are included 
the increase is no less than 75 per cent ; 
net profits, including the Rheostatic con- 
tribution, rose from £549,000 to £960,000. 
Shareholders will be pleased with the 
increased dividend of 13 per cent, compared 
with a forecast of 12 per cent and 9} per 
_cent paid in the previous year. But they 
must also wonder whether the present rate 
of growth can be sustained ; this year the 
rise in gross profits was proportionately 
equal to the rise in 1959, but it may be a 
difficult task to maintain this pace in the 
future. With the §s. ordinary shares 
at 36s. 103d. to yield only 1.8 per cent, 
covered just over twice, the future is 
heavily discounted. 


Vickers 


L AST September the half yearly results 
from Vickers showed that the group 
had fared rather more successfully in the 
first half of 1960 than in the same period 
in 1959, but not quite so well as in the 
second half of 1959. Now the preliminary 
figures for the full year have shown that a 
marked improvement occurred in the 
second half of the year. Over the full year, 
sales rose by 23 per cent, from £1553 
million to £159} million, but the group’s 
net profits rose by 27 per cent, from 
£4;,934,000 to £6,252,000. Earnings have 
thus risen from 15 to 19 per cent; and, 
though the total dividend remains un- 
changed at 10 per cent, the market was 
pleased with the results, marking up the 
ordinary shares by Is. 6d. to 37s. 3d., and 
at the current price of 36s. 3d. xd the yield 
is §3 per cent. 

Part of the improvement in the 1960 
figures reflects a higher profit from trading; 
though this is somewhat obscured by the 
addition of £1.2 million in an exceptional 
credit to the 1959 profit and the deduction 
of £862,000 from profits in 1960 to cover 
the net loss on the termination of tractor 
production. But the biggest contribution 
to the improvement has come from the 
aircraft division, where the development 
provision has been halved to £23 million 


COMPANY. AFFAIRS 


now that the cost of the Vanguard has been 
written off. The loss on the sale of 
Viscounts to Capital Airlines cannot be 


calculated at the moment but it is thought ' 


that after tax relief it will be substantially 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 
June Dec. June Dec. 
Six months ended 30, 31 30, S 


1959 1959 1960 
ROG 73-03 82-51 75-67 aa 56 
Trading profic .... 5-17 8-88 6:17 7-% 
Aircraft developmt. 2-00 3-00 1-50 1-00 
Gross profit ...... 3-17 5-88 4-67 6-% 
Ordersonhand ... 295-0 282-0 286-0 307-0 
Net assets ........ 113-0 112-7 115-1 114-8 
Gross profit/sales Yo 4-3 7-4 6-2 8-3 
Gross profit/netassets%2-8 5-2 4-1 6:1 


less than the £3 million contingencies 
reserve which has already been set aside 
to meet it. 

One disappointment is the experience of 
English Steel Corporation, in which Vickers 
has a 75 per cent. interest. A heavy i increase 
in the tax charge has cut into its net profits 
so that the proportion of its profits 
attributable to Vickers has actually fallen, 
accounting for only 323 per cent of the 
total of Vickers’ net profits. 


Gallaher 


HAREHOLDERS in Gallaher, the tobacco 

manufacturing group, should be pleased 
with its preliminary results, for they show 
not only an absolu:e increase in gross profits 
but an acceleration in the rate of growth. 
Last year Gallaher’s profits rose by 233 per 
cent, from £93 million to £11} million ; the 
increise in the tax charge limited the rise 
in net profits to 17 per cent, from 
£5,004,000 to £5,834,000. In June the 
directors forecast that the 20 per cent divi- 
dend would be maintained on the ordinary 
capital after the one-for-six rights issue. 
They have now formally declared this divi- 
dend ; in view of the risz in profits this may 
err on the side of caution but it has also 
to be noted that the earnings cover has not 
risen, remaining unchanged at 1.9 times. 
The market appeared to be disappointed 
that the dividend was not bigger and after 
the results were published the ros. shares 
gained only 3d. to 47s. 9d. But this is the 
peak for the year so far and the yield is 
4% per cent. 

The rise in profits must reflect a higher 
level of sales for margins can hardly have 
improved in 1960, when wages rose and 
tobacco leaf was more expensive. The rise 
in tobacco consumption in this country was 
3 per cent last year and it seems clear that 
Gallaher was doing rather better than this 
in a highly competitive market. In par- 
ticular, the “ Nelson ” tipped brand, appears 
to have won new customers. 


United Drapery Stores 


HE market’s hopes of good results from 
United Drapery Stores were justified 
by the preliminary results for the year to 
January 31st. Last October a total dividend 
of not less than 40 per cent was forecast 
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but the directors have now declared a final 


dividend of 30 per cent, to make the divi- 
dend 45 per cent in all ; this compares with 
372 per cent the year before. In addition, 
there is to be a one-for-two scrip issue and 
having risen sharply on this news the §s. 
shares at 75s. yield 3 per, cent. 

Trading profits have risen by 12 per cent 
from £9,025,000 to £10,103,000. In 1959 
gross profits were affected by the provision 
of £686,000 for hire-purchase debts but 
last year there was a credit of £29,000 on 
this account ; gross profits have therefore 
risen by 244 per cent from £7,410,000 to 
£9,256,000 and after the higher tax charge 
net profits have risen by 21 per cent from 
£3,846,000 to £4,663,000. The higher 
dividend, with the final payment on the 


Six months ending 


= y Jan. July Jan. 
31 3 


x 30, I, 
i989 1960 1960 196! 
£°000s 
Trading profit . 4,003 5,022 4,484 5,619 
oe gg tax .. 3,261 4,149 4,013 5,243 
nod eRe 1,570 1,857 2,030 2,463 
Anaitehie for Ord. 
GUO 5. <5 40088 1,627 2,356 1,915 2,848 


capital as increased by. the rights issue, 
absorbs nearly £2.5 million, against {1.9 
million, so that the cover is unchanged at 
about 1.9 times. The improvement in profits 
in the second half of 1959-60 is impres- 
sively in line with the rate of growth in 
1958-59 ; this tends to confirm the impres- 
sion that in such a widely based retailing 
multiple as UDS what is lost temporarily on 
hire purchase sales is balanced by what is 
gained on cash and short-term credit sales. 


Royal Mail 


I gor all its potential promise, the external 


trade of the South American countries 
has lagged behind that of other regions in 
the past decade. To add to the difficulties 
of Royal Mail, whose principal interests lie 
in passenger and freight services between 
Western Europe and South America, 
illiberal trading co are widespread 
among South American countries, which 
frequently resort to bilateral trading and 
flag discrimination. Royal Mail’s 
earnings have fallen steadily since 1956 
and the ordinary dividend was cut 
from 9 to 8 per cent in 1958. It has now 
been reduced to § per cent. Operating 
profits for 1960 amounted to £1,497,000, 
compared with £2,017,000 in 1959. The 
transfer of about £450,000 from reserves 
for contingencies and repairs has been 
repeated, and a further credit of £150,000 
has been transferred to cover special repairs 
made to one ship during refitting. Though 
bunker oil prices were lower last year, 
operating costs were rising on a broad front, 
and the strike of tally clerks in the London 
docks at the end of 1960 may also have 
reduced Royal Mail’s 
Royal Mail’s fleet replacement pro- 
gramme is reflected in the rise in interest 
payable on bank overdrafts from £2,000 to 
£181,000. Depreciation was virtually un- 
changed at £1,470,000, but transfers to 
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reserveg have been 
duced from £750,000 to £110,000, so 
hat net profit was £166,000, against 
331,000. The smaller ordinary dividend 
bsorbed £245,000, compared with 
392,000 in the previous year. Royal 
ail’s £1 shares stand just above par, to 
yield 4.9 per cent. 


Associated Electrical 


Industries 


ORD CHANDOS had some words of cheer 
for the AEI shareholders in his state- 
ment last week, but, to judge from the 
tock market’s reaction, rather fewer than 
he optimists -had expected. He told them 


hat the outlook for those parts of the busi- - 


yess which were predictable was much 
better than in 1960. He expected more 
favourable results from most divisions ; 
but he thought that it would be a diffi- 

t year for exports, and for the appli- 
nce and entertainment divisions. He, 
however, also said that the volume and 
wofit of the appliance division should be 
etter than in 1960 though this is one divi- 
ion where the results are largely unpre- 
lictable, because refrigerator sales depend 
0 much on summer temperatures. The 
livision itself has its hopes of a §0 per cent 
ncrease in turnover and profits. The enter- 
hinment business—supplying parts for radio 
nd television sets—is, however, likely to 

n at a much lower level than in the first 
palf of 1960: it would be surprising if it 
howed any improvement on the second half 
of last year, at least until the autumn. 
Profits from this source may well be lower 
han in 1960. Railway traction was the 
ther black spot that Lord Chandos had to 
nention ; but he was able to say that two- 
hirds of the faulty transformers have now 
been modified. 

The four divisions that were causing con- 
mn last year should contribute something 
more to profits this year. Rationalisation 
f the cable division is now practically com- 
leted, and though prices are still 17 per 
ent below the level in April, 1959, profits 
hould be made this year. This should 
make, Lord Chandos said, “a considerable 
ifference to the profits of the company in 
he present year.” The telecommunications 
livision, which made a marginal loss last 

ar, should give a modest return on the 
upital employed this year ; the improve- 
nent in the profits of the lamps and light- 
ig division should continue this year. And 
)more should need to be provided for the 
ss on the Berkeley nuclear power station, 
hile that at Dungeness should give a 
odest profit. Shareholders cannot feel too 
ptimistic about their prospects when Lord 
handos complains about the low margins 
dangering the industry’s ability to main- 
in research and development, and when 

Maintains that protection of the con- 
mer can be taken so far that the industry 
damaged ; but the present boom in capital 
ds and electricity consumption should 
nefit AEI in the longer term. 
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Reyrolle 


en results of A. Reyrolle, announced 
earlier this month, came as a pleasant 
change to the depressing record among 
heavy electrical manufacturers of slim 
margins and declining profits. Last year, 
in fact, Reyrolle’s profits were 114 per cent 
higher at £2,900,000. About half of this 
increase came from trading and the other 
half from a bigger yield on Reyrolle’s invest- 
ments. The chairman, Mr H. H. Mullens, 
has said that the improvement took place 
in a difficult year and that it partly reflected 


- the completion of a number of large con- 


tracts. 
The ‘outlook, however, seems to be 


brighter, for full time working followed the - 


increase in orders received in the summer. 
Then, orders on hand were at a new record 
level and they are at the moment sufficient 
to ensure full capacity working for the next 
twelve months. Although competition is 
still fierce and profit margins are narrow, 
the chairman says that the group has 
demonstrated its ability to compete with 
foreign manufacturers in export markets. 
The slowing down of the nuclear power 
programme and the low level of activity in 
the early part of 1960 have swollen the 
group’s liquid funds ; by the end of the 
year they amounted to £5.3 million, and 
Mr Mullens says that some call will be 
made on them this year to finance further 
expansion. The shares gained 1s. 3d. after 
the report had been published and now 
stand at 48s. 9d. xd to yield 4 per cent 
covered 17 times. 


Burmah Oil 


AST June the chairman of Burmah Oil, 
Mr W. E. Eadie, said that although 
trade in the-early part of 1960 was seven per 
cent higher than in the same period of 1959 
margins were narrowing. It looks as if 
this trend towards smaller returns was 
accentuated in the later months of the year, 
for Burmah Oil’s gross trading profits for 
the whole of the year fell by 34 per cent, 
from £5,674,000 to £3,775,000. This, 
however, has been balanced almost exactly 
by a rise in “other dividends and interest ” 
from £9,888,000 to £11,782,000 ; most of 
this investment income arises from 
Burmah’s holdings in British Petroleum 
and Shell Transport and Trading. The 
group’s net income rose by three per cent, 
from £9,523,000 to £9,820,000, so that 
earnings rose from 114 to nearly 12 per cent. 
But the tax free dividend has been raised 
from 8} to 9g per cent; presumably in 
deciding upon this increase the directors 
had in mind the latest increases in the final 
dividends declared by British Petroleum and 
Shell which will be brought into Burmah 
Oil’s accounts this year. The market 
seemed to be disappointed that the 
directors have not decided to make a scrip 
issue, for the ordinary shares lost 2s. im- 
mediately after the results. At 43s. 9d. xd 
the shares yield 7 per cent, covered 1} times. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : April 10 April 24 May 8 
LAST DEALINGS : April 2! May 5 May 26 
ACCOUNT DAY - May 2 May 16 June 6 





VER the week to Wednesday share 
prices were nearly as much affected by 
a number of domestic dividend and profit 


-announcements as by the international crisis. 


Before the week-end the Cuban invasion 
cast some shadows over the market and 
afterwards the Algerian revolt made a slight 
impact, particularly on gilt-edged stocks. 
Equity prices also fell on Tuesday in sym- 
pathy. with Wall Street where the fall was 
the sharpest since late 1958. But on 
Wednesday the news that the revolt in 
Algeria had collapsed was followed by a 
general rise in the price of gilt-edged stocks 
and widespread gains occurred among 
equities after the strong recovery on Wall 
Street. Over the week to Wednesday The 
Economist indicator gained 3.5 points to 
a new peak of 422.6. 

Before the week-end the demand for gilt- 
edged stocks was centred largely upon short 
dated issues ; Conversion 43 per cent 1964 
gained 3; to 98s: and Conversion 5} per 
cent 1974 gained ss to 95;%. Among the 
irredeemable stocks 2} per cent Consols 
gained $ to 424. High coupon dominion 
and corporation loans remained firm over 
the week, and they, too, moved ahead on 
Wednesday. 

The biggest movements of the week in 
equity prices occurred among bank shares 
after the announcement of a scrip and rights 
issue from the Midland Bank; this, it was 
widely believed, would be followed by 
similar issues from other big banks. Mid- 
land advanced by 16s. to 123s. 9d. Barclays 
gained 9s. 6d to 91s. and Westminster “ B” 
6s. 9d. to 83s. 6d. Following the gains 
resulting from dividend announcements by 
some insurance companies before the week- 
end profit taking occurred and Royal, for 
example, lost §s. to 174s. Although there 
was some profit taking among industrial 
equities as the account drew to its close last 
week-end the Financial Times index showed 
a gain for the week of 5 points to stand at 
a new peak of 359.2. Store shares were 
in demand and United Drapery rose by 
7s. 74d. to a new peak of 74s. 9d. after the 
announcement of a scrip issue. Among 
electrical shares AEI fell by 3s. 9d. to 
43s. 6d. after the chairman’s statement but 
there was a strong demand for automation 
and computer shares ; ICT gained 3s. 13d. 
to 103s. 9d. and Elliott-Automation gained 
2s. to 36s. 9d. on its results. Fisons 
gained 3s. 6d. to 58s. 6d. after they 
revealed plans for a joint nitrogen plant 
with Esso. Oil shares were depressed 
early in the week in sympathy with Wall 
Street but rallied on Wednesday when Shell 
Trinidad rose by 32s. 6d. after the offer 
from Shell Transport for the minority 
shares had been announced. The news of 
the lower dividend and profits from Royal 
Mail depressed shipping shares, 
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et Bree wee os ___] 58/3, | 40/6 | 2i%¢| 25 ¢| Rugby Portland ..... iy 2-15 
mete - 28/4'2 | 22/3 7a 12!) b | Taylor Woodrow... . .5/- 3-81 
"Prices 1961 DOMINION AND jBriee, — an a » H7O/-  |153/- 7'2b T',a Wail Paper Defd...... fl 2°96 
Sieeahic enema A CORPORATION STOCKS i961 | 1961 | 1961 
_Hich i _bow | : 
= —— nnn eg] 2/9 | 25/3. | § a) 14 b| Albright & Witton ...5/- 3-48 
Bi!, | 79%, | Australia 34% .........0secceceeees 1965-69 | 81% | Bi', | 6 4 Oller | Sse] 3 91 9761 coe a a7 
S. = Cora? sete eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeens ee —e = ci ry 77/6 @/ It} 64a] 7hbIICH...... sabakon aie 3-55 
2 | T | Coylon 4%, ....cccsecsccieccsreeens 1,!23/3° | 5S @| 10 b| Monsanto...... ees © 97 
NON'e | 98, | New Zealand 656 once 1976-80 | 991. | 100 | & 1 Oe Zéjto:,| 23/3" | $*2| 1075 | Monsnco s/ vin 
2 2 Rhodesia an: Dtrasatan GS veeseenes 978-8 2 
Bi | 75° | South Africa 344%........6...0000., 1965-67 | 784 Te, | 8 '0 01] a¢/- on || Wine! 4-ebipenienieer me 1-64 | 
59 56 Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 56'4 812 Ol 78/- 58/6 7',a | 20 b| Montague Burton. ..10/- 3-53 
945, 93 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 , 94! 6 1 0! | 66/9 48/- 13'3b 55,a | Debenhams........ 10/- 3-08 
89 86!, Birmingham 414% ......0.00.eeeeeee 1967-70 88! 89 5 19 O/ | 56/- 45/- 30 b| 12!2a | GUS. ‘A’... 2.660. 5/- 3-39** 
92'2 90!, MINED 6 sn iu. dis bin de’ o's 00 <-dacae 1971-73 92! 92!, 6 1 O/ | 60/9 50/- 25 b| 20 a| House of Fraser ..... 5/- 3:70 | 
93 903, | Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 93 903,* | 6 O O/ | 20/9 17/4!, 5 a 7!3 b | Lewis’s Invest. Tst. /- 2:42 
483, ME. F EMIS oo es ccoiicwen si 2elasss after 1920 | 463, | 4714 | 6 7 Of [110/9 /7'2 | 27'2b) 15 a| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 1-93 | 
89', | 87 Ee reo vukt ceased be 980-83 | 877, | 88!, | 519 011 74/9 | 52/3 15 a| 30 b| United Drapery..... /- 3-01 | 
93 90!, PRINT Ee 5 vs ced banees énatecaasds 1980 | _9ilg 9! 6 0 0! | 60/7! | 55/9 10-7a | 25 6b) Woolworth......... /- 3-06 
& RADIO 
48/6 40/3 72a TED FRIES 5055 sc haaheede él 6:90 | 
re rae - o rae Electronic Inds.. = ets 
2 a 29 | BAC... wc cece ee eces r 
14/- 11/4! 5 a rArt Eooneis Parkinson Sf 4°63 
76/- 54/- 23'3¢ 3!3a | Decca Record...,..10/- 3-13 
<ipwouiswiosanicqnecsginscepiaiah eee Midi estan aisha tailed eas A catantt a dicksttisiphiateingihntad labial 3). 3h “re . : ergs ha oi geese / 4 
; a iott-Automation. . | 
Atch. Topeka... | 2434 te | Bosing........ ; Int. Harvester . . 32/3 it 7 b | Sagish Glecwie ...... fl 5-44 | 
Can. Pacific..... 233g | 23'4 | Celanese ...... 35'g Inter. Nickel... i 5-52 | 
Pennsylvania .... | 14! | 14!g | Chrysler ...... 447, | 44', | Inter. Paper 29/6 3 a z b oan doses —- 6 ae oa £ 3.46 | 
Union Pacific ... | 32 313g | Col. Palmolive . | 35'2 | 365g | Kennecott..... 47/- Hea ze C. A. Parsons........ i 3-80 
Amer. Electric .. Crown Zeller. . Monsanto...... 38/6 3!4a 25) A. Reyrolle.. So 000 gece é 2-12 | 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . Distillers Seag. . Nat. Distillers . . 45/3 20 ¢| 25 ¢} Thorn Electrical.....5/- 
Cons. Edison.... Douglas ....... Pan-American. . ENGINEERING } 
Int. Tel. & Tel... Dow Chemical Procter Gamble : lob Wil fl 5-18 | 3 
Standard Gas... Du Pont....... Radio Corpn. .. 30/3 ; 2a ‘ 2b | Babcock & Wilcox. ei 
United Corpn. .. East. Kodak... Sears Roebuck . 39/6 $2 eae: *: ‘ 716 | it 
Western Union. . Ford Motor.... Shell Oil ...... 6/-. 3 a ; Cammell = beasay iy. cede 
AED ..sisneses Gen. Electric... Socony-Mobil . . ae) Be Se ee eee \4 
Aluminium ..... General Foods . Stand. Oil ind... 6/3 Sia€ = a | Rich’ds’ns. Westg Dn 5.42 | 2! 
Amer. Can...... General Motors B Stand. Oil N.J... 2e/'0',| 2t2¢ ; 2b pane Eoeaee testes a S74 | 4 
Am, Smelting ... Goodyear ..... a Carbide. 13/6 12% @ | John Thompson ape 3-80 | 210 age 
Am. Viscose .... Gulf Oil....... U.S. Steel ..... 21/8', | {lea ° ee ae auge Ls oe | 
Anaconda ...... URE 5 ssh0se 58 West Electric. 51/6 ape | ee ses ors el 599128” 
Beth. Steel...... Int. Bus. Mach.. [712 Woolworth... se = 2b ; 2@ Suan ee ers. 322 | De” 
sacraeae SSS ee 36/10!'2 | 2479 4a a gt Seay ion 3:31 | » 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 12/3 8!2b| _4!2a | George Cohen...... 5/~ 4-48 | 2 
ow bad = mye | 1g 5] 2255 | Beaker a £3" 5 
uest ROOM... ..eeeee . 
425 Yield o Yield 50 Yield 22/- 10 b| ‘4 @| Head Wrightson..... 5/- 19 
_ Industrial: % IE % Utilities % 1 3873 2. ¢)| 8 @ [ Miet Box.....s.0s:; Fa) sa 
Sah a EI si a a 15/6 10 b 4 a/| Ransome & Marlies. ..5/- Apri 
Mar. 29 : 2-91 a 34/6 8 b 3 a@| Renold Chains ....... él 
April 5 2-89 29/72 10 a| 17'!,b | Simon Engineering ..5/- 
ie . 73 tai - : A : — Investments... .. a 
” Ps - 2 Wee ee 
. 2-89 64/6 | \llab| 33a Ward (Thos. W).....£1 
2 sans - 27/6 20 »b 5 a| Woodall-Duckham. ..5/- 
425 Industrials :—High, 70-63 (Apr. fans Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). 
x dividend, ax tree. Sumed average @ net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. X Capitalisation. ghts. $4 a) Inter ee 
a _— —- (c) Year’s dividend. @c Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. “U) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to y: tT sterling. (bh) After Rhodesia 
tax. © latest date. 






Tro 






i 1961 Last T: Price, > 
a r. 26, | Apr. 26, en ividends 3 Apr. 26, | Apr. 26,| Cover 
= Ap p Cover 
961 | 1961 | 1961 cm Hish I low (a) (b) (c) 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 
ad . - — 
3 9 
. 2 | 51/42 | 43/- air b 26° a 49/10', | 51/412 | 5-84 | 13, 
. 2'2 | 32/3 | 26/9 30 b| 2 a 31/— | 32/3 | 7-75 | 2 
ya | S7/3 | 9ob): 4 @| Bovwrid .........000. : --. |50/- | 41/412 | Wc 8 a | Beecham Group..... 48/9% 3/- .> 2, 
41. | 10 b| 2a\h ional Tea 79 | 352 | welse aes | ool veel erase erie 33/37 136/3 | 2-21 | 24 
we | 83/6" *a | | Lyons “A 96/9 | 3-27 | 2°] 13/- | 10/4 | 3 @| 7 b| British Ropes ....... 2/6 | 12/3 | I2/tty*) 4-12 | 2% 
Hae 36/0! ‘'e Ha teen. te 33/6 4:10 | 2. ee | Sef-' | 1746| -relkOelakea i0/~ | 66/- | 65/6 | 3-82 | 2M, 
: a | aafe | Stee] Mab | Spillers .........0c0s 53/6 | 3-74 | 2% | 50/- | 31/9 6a) 4b Gestetner ‘A’... 5/— | 45/- are | 2:35.) 3 
« 9533/3 47/ > 8} Vase @ tole. .... 00... 53/- 4-53 2 73/9 60/- 14-4¢ 2 5 ee ee 10/- —. | $8 4 a 
2/10'2 18/6 9 b D> CURIE 000 gies 05% /: 20/- 3-50 134 | 57/6 48/9 12 b 3 a Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 53 2 33/3 4.23 2 
Me ae |Ms's| E*lemarn mee lee foe | su | 1S! |e | gs] eb ieee ae Be Be, | ee |e 
- a aner .....+ eee - - 2D | WOES 2 wc cee wccesnes = | 
ae | 65/3 8!2a| 14 b| imperial Tobacco. .... 69/3 6-50 | 1%, = 56/3 a e wee Inver r. Comp. & Tab. “el voor ae, | 2-17 me 
37/3 | So/i0| 10° | ‘6'e| Powel Dutryen®...idre | se/2. | Se/-2 | aaa | 2h 
re, [tie | We | $0 @ | t55 b ) Britannic .:.;-......5/- ye | 3:08 | + | 29/6 | 24/72 | S$ | 15 b| Radio Rentals... .... 5/~- | 28/7! | 29/1, | aaped 3 
“ 195/9 61/3 20 25 _b| Commercial ‘ . - /9 2-69 | ....132/9 | 217- 13-6¢ | 7!aa | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 30/1", | 30/7'2 3-67**, 234 
~~ by! 1 t41-17c |t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life . 27 1:06 | . 40/3 | 32/10'2| 18 b| 7!xa) Schweppes ......... 5/- 37/101, 38/7", 2-98 2 
” fp 1103/9 20 a| 40 b| General Accident. . 158/9* 1-89 43/6 33/- @ el 8S clan’... 5/- 41/71, | aa/tity 2-91 24 
““ 053/- 118/- 35 a} 40 b/ Guardian........... 149/-* 2:52 | 27/- 22/- 8'2q| I'2b| Thomas Tilling...... 4/- | 26/9 26/3 3-05 2 
7 23'4 | 80 a| 110 b| Legal & General. .... f 33s iat | 76/9 | 55/- 2'3a | 92 | Turner & Newall.....£1 | 75/6 76/9 | 3-13 | 2!4 
i BOS 100/— | S20 | Itl2b | Northern & Empl M/s | 2:98 | 166/6 [146/— | 9-042a | 15-56 | Unilever ............ £1 58/9 1163/9 | 3-00 | 3'4 
a 30/- 156/3 +20 See DOP PONS 68% 6000s chicks . 3-19 | 111335 8131, 8 a| 13 b| Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | 10332.) 113g 2:20 34 
Myh2s, | 18 | tB3"3 € (£208! cone ‘A... 2%, | «2-75 20/6 | 16/- 5 a| 10 b/| United Glass... .... 5/— | 19/— | 20/3 | 3-70 | 2! 
82/- 140/9 OE oO ae 174/- 2-87 41/9 38/6 t4!ga | ¢105%b | United Molasses 10/- | 40/9 41/9 5-87 13 
3 105/7'2 Tiga] Ulgb Soa Exchange ...... 126/- 2:98 | | 
24 MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
1/0 | 15/3 12'2b| _7'2a | British Motor ....... S/— | 18/6 =| I7/10'g| 5:59 | 2'2 | 46/3 1 41/9 | 136) 6120! Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- | 43/7!y | 42/71, | 4-69 "4 
66/3 20 ¢ ¢ | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | 84/9 | 86/- 116 | 734 1 20/- | 17/3 Sc} 8 c¢| Cunard ............. £1 | 18/6 =| 18/1! | 8-83 | IM 
2 as 41/10'2| 7b 2'2@ | Rolls-Royce.......... £l | 47/4! | 46/9 4:28 2 24/9 | 21/- © c| 7 c| france Fenwick...... él 21/9 21/3 6-59 “ 
2 WW | 8/- | 12 €| 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-| 9/4'2 | 9/I'2 | 5-26 | Sle | 50/6 | 42/9 | 10 €| 10 c| Furness Withy |... £1 | 50/6 | 49/3 | 4:06 234 
ahi | 9/101, 5 a 7 b Sanaa rtemen. 5/— | 12/934 | 12/934 4°68 14 15/- 12/1'y | 20 ¢| 7a) London & Overseas. .5/- | 12/9 W2/1'y 7-22 ri 
: 10/6 | 52/2'4 Fee OD . BT Bila os icccbicscces £1 | 70/- 70/3 4°56 2'2 | 48/6 | 39/6 2 61:8 8reCoCc. .. | £1\ 47/4!y 47715 4-67 } 
9/6  79/- 15 ¢} 20 c| Leyland Motors~...... £1 | 98/9 97/9 4.09 -- 1 17/9 | 13/41, 2'5¢| 2!2¢]| Reardon Smith..... 10/= | 14/41 | 13/10! 1-80 we 
apis | 14/- 7'2b | 3!2a | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 15/10!, | 17/3 6-38. 4 1 25/- | 20/6 8 ¢| 5 ¢| Royal Mail........... 24/9 -20/6 4-88 34 
hi/6 28/1! 10 ¢| 10 a! Hawker Siddeley..... £i | 31/3 31/1" 6-94** 2 } | 
i, 4i/3 | 34/- t5'2b| +4 a| Dowty Group...... 10/- | 40/- jo | 3-93 | 3 om. 
| “P73 | 21/6 3!3@) 12',b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/~ | 25/10, | 27/3* | 5-81 | 2 | 9113 | zon01,| 6 @| 10 b| CoWvilles £1 | 80/7, | 81/3 3:94 | 41, 
| M2 | S2/7i2 | Welab| 2!2a | Joseph Lucas........ Si ioe | a | Lae | See | Steel Ob | German lene... £1 | 38/10', | 38/41. 5-21 24a 
31¢§33/3 | 25/2", | 9 @| 21 b/| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 30/3 | 30/9 | 4°88 | Ia | Zo/iGR | aa/9 ws |. lie er | 49/Tl: | 48/3 4.56 | 30 
DPS | 36/- | 10 | 1S | Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 40/9 | 45/- | 3-33 | 3 | 43/10! | 32/8 | 32a | Blab | Lancashire Steel... G1 | 40/7 | 38/l0n | G17 | 2 
: | coms 47/8'4 | 39/7'2 | S$ a| 72d | Steel Co. of Wales... £1 | Si — é 3-33 are 
2 . | ay. | 57/4!2 | 48/8'4 3 a! 12 b | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 Jal : 2 
2 H8/9 ~=—121/3 20 a} 70 b/| Anglo-American... .10/- | 7:35 | Oly 68/7', | 54/4!, $e 9 b| john Summers....... £1 | 67/4! | 64/412 | 4-66 : le 
-» 10/3 | 46/6 6!4a | 1834b | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 10-00 | 2 69/6 | 56/- 6 @| (2 6| United Stedl......... £1 | 67/4'2 | 66/10!, | 4-674" 3 
Ney? | 82/6 =| 1S @| 20 b | General Mining ...... el 8-48 | 14 1 62/9 | SI/t'2 | 6t4a| 8346 | Whitehead .......... £1 | 61/9 | 62/9 | 4-78 | 3% 
14868/6 =| 42/6 3 a = . + ve annem: us 2 2! 
33,825/3 17/9 a ae : TEXTILES 
e B/- | 84/4! | 100 b| 70 a/| Free State Geduld ‘$/- 9-19 2 42/7', | 35/7! 5 a 7!2b | English Sewing Cotton o 42/7'> | 38/I'.* | 6-56 2 
| 4/3 | 43/6 35 bi 35 a Hartebeestfontein . .10/— 16-00 tla 31/10! 26/10', 736 : «| Ganna....... 27/\0', | 26/10'. | 9-30 Il 
| 2484/6 | 45/7!. | 60 b| 50 a| President Brand..... 5/- 10-95 | 2 | 7o/41,7 | 60/9 a he = oo 62/6 * | 63/9 7a) 1 
3 $57/6 112/6 | 105 b| 90 a! Western Holdings ...5/- 6-43 | tel am | sem | 8b | ae | eee el | 43/4lq | 45/- 415 | 20 
| Wye | 18/1, |. 8!3a | Winkelhaak........ 10/- “ig | 82 | itate | 107s | 6 a | 14°D| tingworth Marcie. 147 | 1074's | 10/10 | 7.36 | 1 
| 2 975/3 | 61/1'g | 13'3a@| 3623b| Chartered......... 15/- 2-10 | 2° | 74/3 "6 8 a| 13 b| Wea Riding Woreed “41 | 73/9 | 74/3 Ss. | 2 
| 26/6 | 51/6 60 20 a| Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- 14-68) | 2 373 | Sie as! | @ukee #1 | 33/6 | 31/6 6-35 | 2 
| Bly | 8/3 6!4a | 12!2b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- 9-15 | 246 | 20/7, | test, | 3 6 7c | Brediond Dyers 222.241 | I7/Ma*| W6/lO'g| Fett | Ie 
| gems? | 28/e2 4 f5'et| 'Sauek | Roan Amssloge.-.-- a 18.00" | {12 | 18/24 | 13/6" | 13%4b| 72@| Calico Printers-.....5/— | 15/3" | 15/'2 | 6-618 3! 
| 2s | ee | tae | eee | cneaiee or B33 | 27 | Salata | 43/6 | wt” | | Coats, Patons & 8... £1 | 52/7'2 | $3/10h| 4-64" 2 
| ¥ C/— | N3eeb | 649 | Consolidated Zinc. £1 9-98 | 7, [13/72 | 10/9 | 3° @| 10° b| Jute industries......i0/— | 13/3 | 13/3."| 9-81 | 3 
1 BA, 1123/9 | 100 a | 150 b| De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 9-95 | 134/737 | aa/tt, | Fae] 10 ¢| fem eK MT | 32/415 | 32/i0l, 6-08 | | 
* 2 B5'. $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. _ 1-88 ads 
| hBl6/6 | 12/10!2| 20° b| 35 a@| London Tin. .4/- 8-62** .., TRUSTS, LAND & 
| 2A45/- | 30/- 20 ¢}| 27!2¢| Rio Tinto.... -10/- 667 | 2 
MN 9/9 | 35/6 62'2¢} 70 a/| Tronoh ............5/= 7-04 | eae | 526 120 | 25 b| Alliance Trust, ae $/- 63/6 $3/- 2-98 14 
- b | B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... /- x 
" Olt i973 12/91, io 3 10 ¢ | Cable & Wireless... '5/-| 17/9* | 1e/it, | 2-76 | 134 
1/6 47/- $3'34 t8!3b British Petroleum ....£1 6-90 2'4 64/6 56/6 0 ¢ 23!30 City Centre Props. . Sh 57/- 62/- | 2-04** 34 
/6 38/3 2'2a | t67gb | Burmah Oil 6°96 IN 91/3 | 65/3 0 ¢ 3',a | City Lond. Real Prop.. , 87/9 91/3 2-19 | 
| BRE | 43/3, | 13a) laa | Castrol... ey | 2 tes 16 | 14:08a | 18-085 | Hudson's Bay ........ dy | 9% | 3-41 | 1% 
| tes £169), { L£littig lilga 1S b Royal Dw . ceccic 3-23 3 33/3 23/3 ah 2 a| Land Securities... .. ion. 28/9 33/3 1-60** i 
| ae (20/6 | t10 @| $15 b | Shell Transport . 5-07 | 3134/6 | 26/9 | 10%¢| 2!2a| Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/— | 33/9 | 34/6 | 3-14 | I 
| 9 . eee eee POE. cesecveess a ae | | 
2! PAPER & NEWSPAPERS TEA & RUBBER 
| 2 Bis, | 9/101.| 8 b| 5 @| Daily Mirror........ 13/33, | 13/- 5-77** 214 | 44/3 | 42/3 f2!2@ | 120 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 42/6 42/9 17-19 | 2 
| a Bis 6 b| 4 | W.H.Smith& Son ‘A’ £I | 85/3 | 90/- | 2-67" 215 33/6 | 28/9 | 12 b| t3 | jokai (Asam) ........ at = a 2-15 | 2, 
| 2 Be/6 52/9 5 a 83,b | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 62/- 61/- | 4-5! ily | I/- 9/6 7 ¢| Nil a | Nuwara Eliya........ St et Be 
| Paws 1 44/- | 11 b| 5S | AlbertE. Reed....... £l | 56/6 a | $98 | Be] eo) 6/— | 120 2916 b | Highlands 8 Lowisnds3/- 6/S\4 $/6, i282 | Ih 
20/6 SOM accep cep nnct £1 | 48/- 4°36 7/4'y | 6/0% a | London Asiatic...... - 2 4 | IS 4 
| waa |S07e | 3 Bl 4 S| WicsineTeapesscccccet | save [58/9 | 4:45 | Thy |oast? | 970% | taae| avege | Uniecd Ses Setone = 721 | 92/2 (93/-" | 10-75 | 1g 
3 aan ————— — — — —-—— ) 
2! The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) UNIT TRUST PRICES 
ti i April 26 
| ‘ae ec — — Allied Investors: —- —- Save & Pros. Gp.: oe | = 
= a : i 
‘ ' ' \ ce Units. | 15/4'2 16/4! 17/4 18/5! 
| 28 Mar. 20 2-2 4-38 Elect. & ind. D.. | 11/2 11/10! W1/S! a a SS ire we | We aie 
| 4 29 403-5 4-39 Metals & Mins. . | 16/1 17/ 15/6'2 /S5'2 Sank Unin 9/1 9/8 10/0', 10/8! 
| 2 April 5 410-7 4-32 British Life Office: ironman tc. | G10 tm. | Te ae 
/ PA on 12 413-5 4:29 British Life Units| 5/3 5/6 5/6 5/9* Consol'd. BITS. | 12/8', 13/62 | 14/3 15/2 
tae 2 419-1 4:26 Cimnecaneied Crosby Capital. | 7/5. 7/1 | 7/9 8/3 
| Ta» 2% 422-6 4°26 Unit Tst. Fund: Crosby Income. | 5/- 5/4* 5/2 5/6 
| a = i | 15/7, 16/4! 16/5 17/2 Scotbits ....... 7/- 7/6 7/11 B/5!4 
1a = AE & G Un. Tst. /7'2 2 5/|! 5/6 5/4! 5/9 
e+ Financial Times Indices Commonwealth Hla ee y Jota ! ho Scotshares..... /V"y / 2 
al 7 5 | 
| ME i961 | Ord. | . Ord. | Fixed | 212%, Bargains eee eee oem 2 2 
| ee the ae "Second MG; 9/9  10/3'2 | 10/44 10/11", | Shield Fd. Mngrs.: stl wien 
4 ‘ April 20 357-2 429 | a f > anaes M & G Gen. Tst. | 12/63, »13/3* 13/23, 13/11", Shield Un. Fund | 13/10 14/8! 14/2'2 15/1 
; » 21 | 356-7 4°32 85: id. Ind. -| 10/3 10/9! | 10/5', ‘11/0! 
, ape» 24 | 355-4 | 4:33. | 85-77 | 5-88 | 225667 a ee Le eee 
| mh om 25 354-2 4:35 85-58 5-90 19,436 P. Hill, Higginson, Dillon Walker: . 
| 26 | 359-2 4:29 | 85-81 5:88 19,367 Erlangers: Community Un. | 3/0!2 3/3! 3/l', = 3/41, 
{ — ve ? Brit. Sharehidrs. | 14/6'2 15/5! 15/6! 16/5!5 Falcon Trust ... 4/10 5/2 | 5/0! 5/4! 
; ; High, 359-2 (Apr. 26). Low, 305: 3 — 3). BS intern’. ... | 10/8 11/4 HI/1'y 11/9", Unicorn Trust. | 6/6 6/1 I'2*| 6/10 7/3! 
t July 1, 1935=100.  ¢ 1928=100. a aoe cast . aed ‘ makes 
ields based d dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bovril, 12%. Calico Printers, 10%. Chartered Bank, 15%. City & Centre Props., 25!3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12'2%. 
sodesiall Daily ‘bed on_sssumed dividends 25%. ‘Distillers, 15%. ‘Glaxo, 15%. G.U.S. ‘A’, 37!%. Guinness, 22%. ‘Hawkér Siddeley, 10-8%. 
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ORK STOCKS 
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Tronoh, 


ondon & Overseas Freighters, 17!2%. 
15-6%. 


70%. United Steel, 


London Tin, 70%. 


Midland Bank, 18%; Calculated on the ex-all price. 


Rank Organisation, 22'3%. 


Land Securities, 5',%. 
Schweppes, 23%. 


Lloyds Bank, 105,%. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 12%. 


500 


Latest 
Gross trading profit.............-.e00 21,580 | 10,380 | 12,457 | 31,335 43,818 | 89,527 | 96,825 8,011 9,396 | 26,733 | 30,759 132,651 169,281 
income from investments ............++. 1,633 96 128 Sil 590 | 9,494) 11,191 85 101 667 798 3,256 
Other current income ............000 oi pre ee he oa ite ide aco aa ‘as 171 116 72 
Non-recurring credits ............0000 824 396 268 1,102 400 wb oes 277 436 | 1,087 804 5,640 


Total Income 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 406 profit and loss accounts published January - March, 1961 (£’000) 






































Ind Breweries Clothing and Food and Shops and Stores Tobacco Building Iron and Steel ss 
industry | and Distilleries Footwear Confectionery, in 
No. of Companies (19) (26) (22) (2) (20) (21) 








Year |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest |Previous Latest |Previous| Latest Previous | Latest [Previous| Latest [Previous Latest | Previous 

















141,619 





SIE as ocd 24,037 | 10,872 | 12,853 | 32,948 44,208 | 99,021 | 108,016 | 8,373 | 9,933 | 28,658 | 32,77 


i 











Cape Joi iciiccp vec sect betes 2,600 1,549 1,649 | 6,671 7,632 | 2,641 3,007 | 80/3 | 9,398 1,750 | 2,103 | 5,323) 6,014 31,878 
ee ee Bee: pe ene a 5 7,015 | 3,416) 3,716 | 9,318) 9,508 | 14,737 | 16,212 | 33,989 2,221 2,509 | 7,971 8,949 31,634 
OVER OER SS ies cncdccanbcupeabsducends A 2151 244% | 3,63! 4,772 | 4,559 | 5,298 503 6% | 2,015| 2,467 6,879 
Directors’ emoluments .............+5+ 652 765 768 750 764 667 679 628 684 482 519 1,371 1,497 1,194 
Administrative charges................. 196 95 110 260 735 9 13 1,353 1,554 83 139 202 47 1,859 
Contingencies, provisions, etc........... 119 15st 131 762 I 164 466 1,377 1,593 59 98 537 601 92 
POMIOEE . cenbnd sss Gecansbanetas yt ie 30 u 15 12 512 168 167 1,319 1,531 18 18 184 181 3,301 
Parties MAIO wos onc a vebcatesctan 77 2 4 428 594 278 283 2,966 3,964 59 53 5! 97 386 
REE MONI la sia: vs 5 000 it's ewe oes So 1,400 298 427 307 536 170 271 2,754 | 2,756 213 229 537 698 8,049 
Preference dividends .............20005 486 586 298 302 380 390 |: 297 298 875 880 99 102 243 1,236 
Profits retained by subsidiaries......... 2,006 365 471 2,714 1,624 1,527 1,437 | 17,117 | 18,686 708 196 1,194) 2,082 5,258 
Ordinary Giiientle: .oo. 2. ke cesewese 4,798 1,740 | 2,068 | 4,994) 5,164| 12,569 | 12,426) 18,578 | 18,578 1,154 1,412 | 4,174) 4,579 13,592 
Reserves (parent company).........+++. 2,425 | 2,304 1,072 1,332 | 3,488} 3,205| 2,665; 8888 5,745) 5,950 856 1468 | 4 4 Ads 32,578 
Brought in (parent company) ......... 2,718 2,426 3,026 | 2,932} 3,645) 8880) 11,100; 3,718 | 3,466 1,285 1,453 | 5,069 5,389 26,628 
Carried forward (parent company) 2,950 | 3,026 | 3,787 | 3,645) 3,781 | 11,100) 6,989 | 3,466 | 3,740 1,453 1,844 5,389 | 5,566 30,311 : 





































































ieee i , Motors, Cycles Newspapers, 
Industry Shipbuilding : : and Aircraft Paper & Printing Cotton 
No. of Companies () (25) (15) (12) 
tors 
Year |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest ‘Previous Latest [Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest § ie 
rete Geile ORNs iia cis iv. cds odes 476 372 | 34,775 | 38,320 | 39,647 | 40,308 | 19,560 | 24,980 | 8,835 54,686 | 18,429 | 20,264 4,943 9,384 Ber 1 
Income from investments .............. 2 18 1,136 1,367 822 094 610 538 360 2,375 1,364 1,258 571 637 Beangib 
Other current income ................ can eee on pias jee pee nee 24 an née eve en 
Non-recurring credits.........0.-.0005 10 op 803 99 | 2,877 466 1,770 510 1,101 449 0} Total 
We GING si ciscs oo 5g cena 488 390 | 36,714 | 39,786 | 43,346 9,661 58,855 | 20,303 | 22,623 5,963 | 10,2418 i oy 
DIN orc 55's inc oct tahasvas sete 76 49 | 10,713 41,550 | 13,625 1,455 11,158 | 11,977 | 12,706 828 1,657 beopeci 
I Mae 6 chontidcandape nuns 136 11S | 8,325) 9,057 | 7,845 2,727 17,007 1,595 685 1,469 2,918... 
PRON AINE ou tna s canpanakscdy si sacase 36 31 1,384 1,852 1,978 693 3,749 125 ws 339 
Directors’ emoluments ..............+ 32 26 616 744 633 413 1,713 147 199 334 
Administrative charges................. ! ! 74 80 266 18 6 220 52 63 93 | 
Contingencies, provisions, etc........... Sc 28 53 913 48 34 987 | 2,247 1,938 19 
PON sansa 4d Uinapceetin wes vbases 17 17 596 628 34 63 282 94 155 be | 
Minority interests ..... faledrebacstcnes ee oie 1,653 1,806 378 59 50 467 767 848 72 | 
OR TUN 55.65 <6 ciicadiiex sevcee res aS abe 1,877 1,905 | 3,070 134 133 331 1,141 103 
Preference dividends .............+2005 5 5 278 285 292 159 161 492 110 110 158 | 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... 2 a 3,761 4,662 | 2,611 360 676 3,925 556 | 2,554 144 31 
Ordinary dividends.......cseeseeeseses 76 77 | 4,075; 4,512) 6,994 1,545 1,875 10,150 | 2,011 2,104 1,576 | 2,230 
Reserves (parent company).........+++: ina ae 1,583 1,243 4,551 1,862 | 2,395 8,265 50 55 669 19 
Brought in (parent company) .........+ 101 208; 6,210) 7,961 4,449 1,157 3il 20,012 375 107 2,775 29 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 208 277| 7,96! 9,370 | 4,073 1,311 379 20,121 107 172 2,934 2,393% 
Industry | Silk and Rayon Other Textiles aan “ensure 
No. of Companies (3) (14) 406 Companies 
Year |Previous} Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous Latest 
Ge SP Es oon c d'k io 5S catece ees 1,457 1,472 | 10,087 | 9,224)! 3,752| 4,856 388 | 385 1,801 2,434 741 
income from investments .............. 52 70 286 279 252 166 8 | il 227 281 32 
Other current income ................ dee tio vis dee one res sas wie 34 77 ae 
Non-recurring credits...............0. 52 8 335 276 188 89 16 dea 108 66 22 
Wotel Gnenebes 6.50.50... .0s, 05008 1,561 | 1,550 | 10,708 | 9,779 | 4,192| 5,111 412| 396 | 2,170| 2,858) 795 | 
ee ee re 294 304 1,571 1,697 1,265 1,315 70 69 Ws 162 121 
AAUION EE sc «U5 Bo oes 535% 0000 én 398 - 411 3,111 2,720 868 1,138 109 it 651 924 336 
PRIN a Ss OUS Sirs ode cece Pameen 95 122 769 772 229 356 24 28 5 25 5 
Directors’ emoluments ................ 118 118 616 625 367 403 Age 29 - @ 49 24 
Administrative charges................. 5 5 34 45 6 6 2 i 45 68 19 
Contingencies, provisions, etc........... 7 4 199 140 37 71 a 139 160 7 
Pensions ....... bh Pein daathconmeseecsk 26 24 4! 49 31 25 jo a i 
Minority interests ......ceceseeceeeeeee | 2 4 248 91 a 9 ‘ 
ANT GUNN s 2355.55 cached ss dbase a00000 a i 9 59 45 59 aod oss dps eee eae 
Preference dividends .................. } 17 17 210 216 219 219 ome ive ooo oe 7 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... j 3 7 767 699 34 126 oe ose 6 69 4 
Ordinary dividends. ........00..s0e0008 | 239 243 1,893 1,753 620 707 74 74 885 1,041 165 
Reserves (parent company)............. 303 310 1,006 778 424 1,024 70 70 341 388 98 
Brought in (parent company) .......... 176 230 2,426 2,573 1,558 1,602 60 79 477 412 106 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 230 21! 2,573 | 2,708 1,602 1,255 79 93 412 384 104 





* This group includes entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 406 balance sheets published January - March, 1961 (£’000) 
Industry Breweries Clothing and Food and Shops and Stores Tobacco Building Engineering iron and Steel 
and Distilleries Footwear Confectionery 
No. of Companies (19) (26) (22) (8) (2) (20) (54) (21) 
Year |Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest Latest [Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 
) cebebine 6b tsRD bhioteccnewhe be \138 ,503 43,878 | 48,674 | 127,887 | 153,363 (114,710 114, ms | 133,210 - | 159,192, 174,889 34,602 | 83,226 | 95,026 821,600 946,445 
jobs ied adwentepn 2,275 389 396 | 6,70! 5.914 q It | 27,867 | 31,088 1,133 2,322 2,763 13,034 15,599 
9000 0c heel maaie aaatied od atid se 22,054 24,348 | 25,783 | 62,924 | 71,426 28, 0 31,697 | 352,378 377,415 14,348 | 58,062 | 68,147 162,870 183,668 
iD, . oc 0dhseeenshilv ease eesbeh ese 8,898 7,458 8,657 | 31,075 | 32,703 5,326 | 5.975 92,688 | 94, 16,624 | 34,590 | 45,238 123,483 161,814 
balances due to parent company ion . a 70 13 52 134 232 ion ee 251 122 732 
oveddies obowssube dé scadéats 2,247 283 329 552 604 4,714 4,391 one ong 12 1,277 560 5,426 | 6,052 
Ss ccchisbngeenmeapetads suaesen 10,106 5,224 5,514 | 13,161 | 14,192 | 31,936 | 32,180 | 68,385 | 70,466 3,754 | 15,334) 12,9:7 40,602 | 30,822 
marketable investments ......... 1,420 198 165 599 948 223 596 5,010) 6,064 982 1,592 1,498 760 | 1,413 
pteteveuens aves at tape ae 14,435 2,075 2,048 | 12,947 | 15,108 4,571 14,595 y 9,816 1,323 5,467 5,487 1,458 1,497 
Fab edceenretemasat es 91,636 | 255,859 | 294,310 | 189,873 | 222,887 | 715,366 | 764,434 | 72,778 | 202,121 | 231,758 | 1,169,965 | 1,347,898 
overdrafts and loans ............. 21,755 419 304 | 26,222) 33,817 3,503 7,076 | 12,500 46,344 68,857 
for future income tax........ ¢ 11,853 | 14,456 | 16,310 | 13,645) 13,527 2,559 8,440 | 9,605 79,724 97,023 
IQS hie «6d dilnsun's 4s icon ae 42,814 | 15,154 | 16,262 | 62.531 | 69,492 13,587 | 32,152 | 37, 214,973 247,818 
tas vn ¢thabiheas sasne tet 24,420 | 16,039 | 29,499 | 68,104 | 72,110 4,902 | 13, 14,952 112,136 136,459 
REARS, ie eee ay 2,944 1,722 1,952 | 8,351 9,435 12 656 22,189 26,975 
MD .« caahthiens Wik cndseet tetas tees 31,716 | 15,682 | 16,102 | 70,030 | 75,133 9,818 | 28,424 | 33,000 90,005 | 118,314 
current lebilities . .......ccccese 16,797 | 22,405 | 25,256 | 38,961 | 39,172 4,247 | 14,188 | 15,376 51,177 54,571 
reserves and carried forward .. 38,429 | 30,270 | 198,664 | 220,505 11,296 | 36,923 654 174,135 7 
balances due to subsidiaries ....... fate 13 13 aes oan hes 88 29 
ie SUMMED 4 oss avcandes ci dane 12,811 5,682 5,484 | 27,400 | 30,415 518 1,233 1,592 5,041 6,000 
bnea aired 5 otter anise mins ol 24,236 4,521 5,843 | 70,483 | 69,853 4,277 | 11,118 | 11,232 150,657 141,726 
ss) Cae ks thbotees 8, 11,515 | 8,057 | 8,041 | 23,358 | 23,358 2,641 7,070 6,978 37,972 37,972 
iSgeb Sbubcanmiedeeese 17.254 | 17,419 | 52,903 | 55,216 | 47,294 | 67,551 | 107,617 | 107,617 15,418 40,882 AT 568 | 569 185,455 | 209,255 
1423 | Total Liabilities .................. 83,909 3,909 | 91,636 91,636 | 255,859 | | 294,310 294,310 | 189,873, {222,807 | 715,366 715,366 | 164404 72,778 Seem 121 | St 169,965 “1,169,965 | 1,347,898 
sin Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... 2,703 | 165 9,692 | 1,886 | 2,790 | 20,250 20,250 | — _ pra | 1,685 5,785 | 14,675 | 9,268 
17,787 
A 
ea Industry Shipbuilding Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, Miscellaneous Shipping Cotton 
and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper & Printing | Manufacturing 
— No. of Companies (ly (13) (15) (25). . (1S) (59) (3) (12) 
ee | | 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous Latest |Previous| Latest — Latest | Previous Latest 
vnlaie ee Gwe td k a5 kwaed oases t 7,388 | 1,410 | 169,179 | 188,419 | 198,943 | 211,794 188,848 | 209,049 294,277 | 311,910 | 31,963 32,368 
RS lnvele tic o oes Best bewe cécae Sie oi 4,227 4,270 9,280 | 18,946 9,165 | 15,014 3,623 4,527 689 980 
ML... o oR Mebane aes Vicia ss 50 SEAR 1,253 1,136 | 29,503 | 36,114 | 162,454 | 183,156 71,809 | 80,717 4,946 3,098 | 20,255 22,373 
ooo whipinia daha WEN MRA v-o.tie's 3 0c Cae 412 619 | 28,349 | 34,369 | 115,758 | 124,574 54,572 | 58,763 | 17,016 | 20,387 | 9,171 | 11,195 
balances due to parent company... cab oka aia ihe 30! ‘ 239 283 i one ak whe 
atest id -sateeig hse te Cotes lsh ecwas 402 502 | 3,047 2,073 50 she 14,008 | 13,931 | 31,331 | 24,290 463 376 
Disc «ct Manhe Che célee kobe s «Spe yaee 465 440 | 15,341 | 14,299 | 15,426 5,841 | 43,898 | 37,787 | 11,540) 8,613 | 12,625 12,508 
ther marketable investments ......... aie ose 202 1,321 te avi 2,072 2 ,087 3,240 3,021 | 2,604 3,018 
MENG GUD vane cde sfesakscbcaece ae - 1,849 | 2,033 209 660 2,581 3,102 ao wap til 812 770 
ED PMI. 6 5 sisdin cK basic ch eceas | 3,920 | 4,107 | 251,697 | 282,898 | 502,421 | 547,339 | | 387,192 | 420,733 | 365,973 | 375,846 78,582 | 83,588 
10,241 bk overdrafts and loans ............. a a -2,106 | 2,897 | 30,841 | 40,858 | 4,610 | 7,130 546 | 698 | 2158 2,154 
for future income tax......... 140 114) 11,499 | 13,188 | 12,323 | 11,662 | 16,194 | 14,732 | 29,411 31,197 | 1,174 2,409 
intlodl 5 chs we'd 85 861 | 56,046 | 67,064 | 75,80! | 82,108 | 70,956 | 79,737 | 107,683 | 112,536 11,062 | 11,983 
it 2is - 215 | 11,471 14,235 | 59,057 | 64,144 | 42,745 | 28,635 | 69,039 | 74,809 | 3,843 2,283 
ther provisions. . Sta oe oot 79 | 7I 5,725 6,137 | 1,645 1,163 4,870 | 5,100 | 207 | 1,445 
OE eh) Re ae SS eee ee 526 429 | 19,660 | 21,933 | 73,094 | 83,318 | 43,151 | 45,882 | 19,085 | 20,163 4,738 5,207 
current liabilities............... 820 1,015 | 12,901 | 16,348 | 13,277 | 13,810 24,166 | 26,079 | 14,002 | 9,303 4,167 4,649 
nue reserves and carried forward... | 704 773 | 34,725 | 39,900 | 72,048 | 77,243 89,202 | 90,204 45,143 | 47,409 26,443 26,707 
t balances due to subsidiaries ....... si | i 466 jae | Beg Bae aa 
ROMY INCBPONS occ bec ccc cscccscvcce 16,847 | 18,282) 5,514 5,556 4,133 4,062 | 22,622 | 22,928 "350 316 
GR DUME in'og a wnat o cine die ¥eke basse’ as ane 33,786 | 58,519 | S oes ' 5,462 5,988 | 19,806 | 16,079 1,939 | 1,907 
mmerence Capital... 0... 6... estes i40 | 9,309 | 91560 | 9,663 | _3,987 12,837 | 12,784 3,597 | _3,597 | 4,902 | 4,902 
166 ee eee re 560 | 43,042 | 45,634 | 86,559 1 oes 26,491 | 28,620 | 28,620 71,019 | 101,604 | 30,169 | 32,027 | 17,599 19,626 
me GAN  ccucukactceces 4,107 | 251,697 | 282,896 502,421 | $47,339 153,915 | 183,072 183,072 387,192 | 420,733 | 365,973 | 375,046 | 78,582 | 83,588 
2 “WYear’s Free Scrip Issues .......... — | 1,426 1,631 11,579 | 559 2,591 | 7 570 4,260 2,997 | 29,009 _ — 250 | 2,027 
29 
2,393% 
Industry | Silk and Rayon Wool Other Textiles Oil Rubber Tea connie aan “cotese 
s No. of Companies (3) (17) (14) (2) (14) (5) (36) 406 Companies 
UPS 
wr Year Previous | Latest [Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest | Previous| Latest (Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest Previous Latest 
anies — | SS eS SS eS SS OS OS ee ee ee 
DOOD -davcu ees Vissi eves ie vues eee | §,257 5,557 | 31,291 | 34,72) | 26,968 | 28,636 1,503 | 1,579, 5,640 8,121 3,731 | 3,969 80,565 | 98,597 | | 2,649, 759 ae 
i | 47 47 6il | 849 1,735 1,698 me. das 890 743 27 87 1,436 | 3,221 88,057 113,690 
Latest 1,625 1,799 | 26,688 | 30,578 | 10,686 | 12,427 180 | 167 | 629 814 1,028 | 1,084) 27,295 | 38,761 | 1,443,513 1,285,769 
657 1,385 1,536 | 11,800 | 13,253 8,022 9,198 300 | 301 239 308 3/8 293 71.209 98,087 "679,197 801,317 
, pes ca ne oe ae ee ee Lee cae ad Se as Wo eee a 1,827 | 3,720 
ig 119 | 2,625 2,590 | 1,101 1,145 a a | $,232| 1,022 110 | 15] 935 2,074 | 70,638 | 62,797 
n aa 1,584 1,480 4,768 | 3,086 2, 437? | 1,982 292 375 1,532 1,796 | 614 892 | 12,103 13,150 328,677 300,249 
marketable investments .... S-4 nat dg 79 | 131 | 167 191, cal oe) 56 | 48 | 67 70 524 627 21,585 | 25,486 
697,22 Se Ge Wades ses flv dcn ceed | 20 | 75 | 9! 105 210 210 wid | wie ate | ont is 4,759 5,069 63,386 78,493 
ee GU w cadens haan ods cenece | 10,037 | 10,613 | 78,032 85,313 ~ 51,328 | $5,487 2,275 2,422 | 10,218 | 12,853 ~~ 5,895 6,546 198,825 259,586 | 5,046,639 5,667,007 
overdrafts and loans ............. } eal I eal 4,942 8,180 1,735 | 2,687 29 ane | 17 | och ed 219 | 30,18! 41,928 191,917 258,687 
rve for future income tax......... 533 | 540 2,975 2,707 | 923 1,188 70 | 144 150 211 | 29! 398 | 5,72! 6,439 229,101 | 259,098 
Ns Satin cia wa sis «055 0 Se hee | 2,819 3,044 | 11,293 12,930 | 11,628 | 12,634 503 | 573 | 989 | 1,810 997 1,107 | 19,701 23,200 812,366 918,218 
oe. (ORME Sak deus utile cnccevenue | 4 4| 3,474 4,254 3,650 3,445 | 113 113 2,490 | 3,156 822 783 | 15,228 16,283 496,158 | 547,633 
UOTE SUS est fecc ccciddvts | oun Go 352 | 306 | 139 | 130 | ee | oa 79 123 109 116 838 | 1,050 51,403 | 59,309 
DNS cwobtnts scinihbieitdacs eldeias 7,489 | 4,345 4,804 | 220 | 199 | 911 1,187 326 338 | 10,319 | 13,112 470 285 | 551,879 
a rere 5,041 1,441 | 2,053 | 158 | 200 | 901 | 1,012 614 631 45,397 | 71,826 310,297 | 350,784 
ue reserves and carried forward.. 18,346 10, 437 | 9,708 | 477 488 | 1,216) 1,182 1,211 | 1,322; 15,922 | 18,644 907,658 | 987,535 
balances due to subsidiaries ....... a we | eee | te ‘ia ah hte). eee 1,432 | 3,400 
Dy RINNE salts ois. pc cadeeaee 2,345 “133 | 178 a } owe ae, | one 700 | 872 | 107,056 117,225 
MOOI indie 6 dU eda pa odds steeos 1,246 1,122 1,066 ea wal” == pag. ‘on 19,321 | 23,243 434,917 | 451,199 
ROG GN Aas neg bbades cececceed 5,391 6,632 e632 | — een! “210 | 210 246 | 246 8,10] 8,101 186,611 191,104 
TY GES dibkwemcedes siensiass 17,078 9,143 |. 10, a 705 705 | 3,255 3,962 | 1,279 1,386 27,397 Betcsnndl 34,888 | 847,438 970,936 
tal Liabilities .................. | 10,037 | 10,613 | 78,032 85,313 51,328 55,487 2,275 | 2,422 | 10,218 | | 12,853 _ 12,883 | 5,895 _ 686 198,826 198,826 | 259,586 259,586 | 5,046,639 5,667,007 ° 
ear's Free Scrip Issues .......... as 480 | 2,536 | 413 | _ 1,506 200 | — 148 148 | 271 an = 407 | 6,256 6286 | 4,995 69,713 91,147 
\ 


* This group includes entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and bce 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 22, 1961, 
line” deficit (after allowin inki 
compared with a deficit 
and a deficit of £16,572,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £16,925,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £125,000,000 compared 
with £106,787,000 in 1960-6 


£000 





Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... 
SOUUNE Khiocecks 
Death Duties .. 
TURNED 55 0.0 0508 
Profits tax, EPT 

and EPL...» 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 


Total Inland Rey. | 3,598,000 


Total Customs 
and Excise... 


Motor Duties .. 


PO (Net Recpts) 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 


Sundry Loans } 205,000 


Miscellaneous 


Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 


Supply Services. 5,186,902 


“ Above-line” 


or Deficit .........- 
“* Below-line ” Net Expen- 
Peure® 6 oiscccccccccoes 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds. 





eee eee eee) 


* Civil Contingencies Fund—Repayments of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with £10 million in 1960-61. 





| Tender 
Apr. 23 | 3,440-0 
1961 
jan. 14 | 3,430- 
» 21 | 3,360- 
» 28) 3,330- 
Feb. 4) 3,250- 
» tt | 3,180- 
» 8) 3,120- 
» 25 | 3,070- 
Mar. 4) 3,060- 
» It | 3,060- 
» 18] 3,080- 
» 25 3,100- 
5 Sehdiepsinnadiiliaies 
” 31 
Apr. 8| 3,110- 
>» 81 3 
vw 22) 3,140- 








there was an “‘above- 
funds) of £24,289,000 
in the previous week 


to 
196-62 ron 23, Apri 22, 
1960 | 





109,503 | 116,910 








109,076 | 114,536 





a os 2,500 
ost } 8,137 


52,900 | 54,076 
























FLOATING DEBT 


Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE. MONEY MARKET. 


EAKENING exchanges following events 

in Cuba restrained the discount 
houses in following up the interest rate 
implications of the budget at last Friday’s 
bill tender. The market maintained the 
previous week’s bid of £98 17s. 6d. and the 
average rate of discount rose slightly by 
1.32d. to £4 9s. 9.01d. per cent. Total appli- 
cations fell fractionally by £3 million to 
£411 million and the market was satisfied 
to receive 38 per cent of its application, 
against 42 per cent a week earlier. 

Credit has been in short supply through- 
out the week to Wednesday. The authori- 
ties helped the market by the special 
purchase of bills on each day except last 
Tuesday, when for the first time in over 
six weeks the market was forced to borrow 
from the Bank of England at the penal rate. 
But the amount involved was very small 
and on Wednesday the authorities gave 
sufficient help through special purchases. 

In New York the three months bill rate 
fell for the fourth successive week, moving 
from 2.292 per cent to 2.186 per cent, the 
lowest level reached this year, in spite of 
the official attempt to hold short rates up 
while bringing long rates down. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Bank rate (from 
5'2%, 8/12/60)... 


Discount rates : 
Bank bills : 


Te rery 45—-41 116 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 4-41 lig 
(maximum) : 4 months...... 45e-41 lig 
Banks... .ccccccee 3 6 months...... 453-43, 
Discount houses... 3-3'4 | Fine trade bills 
3 months...... 539-6 
Peenaee SO Hee I aeeee 





Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
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..BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Coin other than gold coin . 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Special deposits 
en EE ee ee 


Securities : 
Government 


Other 


“* Proportion” 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept. .. 

Govt. debt and securities*. 
Other securities 





Banking department reserve he : : 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 
Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million o 


BILL TENDERS 


April 12th. 
TREASURY 
| Amount (£ million) 
Date of > 
Tender Offered 
1960 91 
Apr. 22 270- 
1961 
Jan. 20 280-0 
» 2 220 -Ot 
Feb. 3 210-0 
se 230-0 
owl 230-0 
» a 240-0 
Mar. 3 | 240-0 
os 10 | 250-0 
= ae 260-O+ 
ae) 250-0 
eo eet 260-0 
| 
Apr. 7 | 260 -O¢ 
» 14] 280-0** 
aoe | 260 -Of 
On April 21st tenders for $ 


eee eeeeee 





sete e ee neee 


Discounts and advances.... 


~ 
th 
~ 


a 
Bis 
us 


=38$ 
wn 


% 


SSRSy 
—wahe ws 


hw 
ao 


ke 
H ER 
won 














rate: | are 2:292 this week was for £220 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cu 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 a eee 2: 186- by £10 million. + Allotment cut by £20 million. ** Allotmen 
cut by £30 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 
April 26 April 20 April 21 | April 22 April 24 April 25 April 26 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-793 4-7 2-795g—34 2-79!o—5g 2°79 6—"ig *79!o—5g 2:79 16-13)6 
Canadian $... ies 2-769 g—llig 2°769 g—llig 2-76lede 2-763 aol | 2-765 16-716 
French Fr. ... | 13-622-14-027 13-703,4-71 13- 13-70-70!,4 13-71 '9- 3-72-73 13-71 lg-!y 
Swiss Fr...... 11 -94-12-547, 12: 103g—5g 12-10-10!', 12-09! 4—!5 12-087,-09'g | 12-11-11", 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 139-97!5- 139-97! 139-95- 140-05- | 140-22!2- 
142-05 140-02! 140-02! 140-00 | 10 27', 
Dutch Gid.... 9-99-10-29 10-053,-5 10-045,~7, 10-:04-04!, 10-043 10-05-05', 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -04-11-36 11+ 1034-11 11-09!5-1 11-08! 4-34 11 -0934- ll: eae 1h 10'g-!y 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00! 80-10-20 80-10-20 80-10-20 80-10-20 80-10-20 | 80-10-20 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1736-36! 1735'2-36 1734!4-35 1735-35! 1734'9-35 =| —-173534-36', 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-45! 4-15 14-445—~7, 14-44-44l, 14-44! | 14°44! gly 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'9-19-62 19-341g—~3g 19+ 3439-5, 19-343g-5g | 19-33!2-3, 19-335g-7, | 19-343—-5p 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -003g-5, 20 -003,—53 20-003g-5, | 20-00!2-3,4 20-00'2-34 | 20-0057 
:  * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Rabat inet Bi o.sds en biens< 0K 12-3gc. pm '2-3gc. pm 12—3gc. pm Mie-716c. pm | %6-7;6C. pm | %6-716C. PM 
SEES 24 555c5d0G0s cake ser 3g—l4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 
DE TOs btu cs vines sic siesces 2!o-H oc. pm | 2!o-1!oc. pm | 2!2-I!oc. pm 2c. p 2c. pm-par 2!2-1 '2¢. pm 
ES] Sea rr eee 4-3!oc. pm 4-3!oc. pm 4-3!2¢. pm 4'4-334c. pm | 414-334c. pm | 4!4-334c. pm 
RR ees ary eee 8-3c. pm 8-3c. pm 12-7c. pm 10-5Sc. pm aiee = 7-2c. pm 
PN i cats casa vic wakinct 4-3!2c. pm 4-3!2c. pm 4-3!oc. pm 4!2-4c. pm 4-3!2c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 334-3! 4pf. pm | 334-3! apf. pm | 334-3! 4pf. pm | 4!2—4pf. pm 41,-34apt om | 412-4pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
eaten Gated S. .ci. oss setalesves 13;6-Tige. pm | Elg—T'gc. pm | Elg-l'gc. pm | 13g-I!4c. pm | Ye pm | 17)6-1i6¢. P 
ENED can'ss cp endow seca tds 1Sig—!3, 6c. pm | 'Sig—!3igc. pm | I lyg—'!Si 6c. pr’ | Pl ig—'Si 6c. pm | pm | __ I-’gc. pm 
PR a ee ere 10!9-10c. pm | 1034-10! 4c. pm | 1034-10! 4c. pm | 11 !4—103 4c. | Ne 2c. pm | 11-10!2c. pm 
WH. Notrmnth DAGK. os vicecsccess 9! 4-834pf. pm 9'2-9pf. pm | 934-9! apf. pm | 9!2-9pf. pm 034-l0l4pf. pm 1034-10! 4pf. p 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ......... 250/9 | 250/934 | -251/0', 251/O!, | 250/104 
Bld HRI ak. 7 Sid aR pales das 35-08!, 35-08!, 35-09!) 35-08!) 35-08! 








April 27, | April 19, April 
Peles 


5:4 

59-9 

2,323-2 

0:8 

0-4 

1-0 

13-8 | 13-0 
150-1 | 150-1 

242-8 | 239-8 
67:2 68:7 

473-9 471-6 

376-0 374-2 

41-8 36:0 

18-3 18-5 

436-1 428-7 

55-6 60:8 
% % 

11-7 12:8 

£14,553,000 


Three Months’ Bills 


Average Allotted 
Rate at Max 
Allotment | Rate* 


_- | & 
93 0-8 | fi 
| 
83 8-22 | 60 
83 3:70 | 2% 
83 4-46 45 
8 0:56 3! 
87 7-63 | 52 
87 11-85 | 36 
88 10-41 | 54 
89 9:54 63 
89 8-57 47 
89 8:46 45 
89 8-41 40 
88 8-68 | 42 
89 7-69 | 42 
89 9-01 | 38 


secure 


38 per cent, higher tenders being atone | in full. The. offer fo 
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ril 26 a 
“ APPOINTMENTS 
A vacancy exists for a young graduate in mathematics or 
65-4 mathematics and statistics to work on operational research 
59-9 techniques concerned with inventory control, production planning 
_ Ford of Dagenham has vacancies at senior levels in and distribution. 
0-4 cost accounting and general accounting departments and The Company is concerned with the manufacture of a wide 
. in departments providing an analytical, advisory and —s oe a ae = Toilet oe 
: . an e distribution from five warehouses to over 1, retai 
13-0 control services to management. These vacancies branches selling from an inventory of 60,000 items. 
50.1 provide exceptional prospects which will not be limited ous . . . 
39.8 to the fi tivit 4 will be Z The position calls for original and creative work in a small 
8.7 o the finance activity and will be attractive to men up team. A large data processing system is being evolved and 
71-6 to the age of 40 who are experienced in the modern computer facilities are available. Some experience in operational 
approach to finance work. research would be an advantage. 
374 eS me 7 . . ‘ 
% : Applications, giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
18-5 should be addressed to the Personnel Manager, Boots Pure Drug 
28:7 Co. Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham, quoting reference No. M.E.1. 
60:8 
3. 
7o 
1 ° 
ch UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
553,000 LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC statistics | STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
lion o 
| eal seh Ses en EERE COMMERCE 
e,° . s in > S TISTIC in the : : 
In addition there are vacancies for younger less Department of Economics. Salary scale £1.050- ee wy 
. d f fficientiv hi bili £1,850, with F.S.S.U. and family allowances ; Applications are ae hn tee Delia 
' Bills experienced men OF suificiently igh a lity to progress are dependent on qualifications and posts. dutics to commence on September 1, 1961. 
to senior appointments in a j ime. Particulars from the Registrar, to whom appli- (2) Lecturer in Economics. a 
one e i 9 PeREEEy eet ee cations should be sent by May 13th. (3) Atsistant, "Grids B—Accountamcy with 
. es . . s ia alifications i -osting. 
ph Standards set will be uncompromising and it is ae es a alae i 1 G2) Assistant, Grade. B—Human relations in 
unlikely that men without a good honours degree or LOCAL GOVERNMENT "SD Acshtant, Grade B—Sociclosy and 
Economic History. 
% professional qualification will be accepted. Selected CHIEF PLANNER “(G) Assistant. Grade B—Enalisn. 
candidates will be interviewed by the Controller and Applications are. invited for this (8) Assistant. Grade A—English. Calculations 
ill b h f | pensionable post. The person appointed and General Subjects. 
Wi e given the opportunity oO earning more about will be responsibie for the organisation, Salaries in accordgnce with the Burnham 
60 th k d f . f h a direction, and supervision of the Technical Scales, viz. : 
%6 e work and of meeting some of the present staff. Minisiry’s technical planning. advisory Lecturer: £1.370 x £35 — £1,550. 
— ee unas a oles ba - Ass:stant, Grade B : £700 x £27 10s. — £1,150. 
. . ¢ . ou- Assistant, Gri : £52 2 .— él, 
e Replies, quoting reference CCC, should be addressed larly in relation to urban development tt, tn ths, cons Of Aauistsens. Svede A end B. 
and redevelopment, is to be expanded. additions for degree and training where 
32 or wes cites stlay and canine ot ——. 
a uity an qualities ol “e i leon “ - owards 
%6 te = ‘ iy~-—5 be uw the" cost ‘ot lodaing. ‘and. removal expenses” oo 
r - made to married men teachers 
Sank ‘ tion to the development of new ideas Forms of application, returnable by May 12th 
54 H. G. Pearman, Training and Recruitment Office and techniques. Applicants must and further particulars of the appointments. 
therefore h fide knowled d ‘ i irec 3duca- 
63 ' imi experience in the  ficld of planning. a a cnaeet rom, the Eonar of Bduce- 
47 or otor Company imited Salary £4,400 m (Staffing), Education Office, Stafford. on 
45 D h E Write: Civil Service Commission, See oe Sega Seep 
40 agen am, SSe@x ian tan ak tore ‘Gaeon QTATISTICIAN for original research project 
lars, quoting 5301/61. Closing date ‘ on a ena journal, An ae 
ry) May 18, 1961. ng part-time job for a man or woman wit 
a good statistical thematical back d 
= and a far for evaluation Guta. Please write ‘* 
a x l 
aad C C KUMASI COLLEGE OF 
~secur ondon County Counci TECHNOLOGY 
offer fo J. HENRY SCHRODER & co., ARCHITECT’S D 
J . EPARTMENT 
ment cu LIMITED Grade II (£1,250-£1,500) and Grade III (£830- TOWN PLANNING AND BUILDING IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
Allotmen £1,250) vacancies for Research Assistants in Applications are invited for appointment to INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Merchant Bankers Town Development Division with experience | four positions at Lecturer level in the Building 
r ones qualifications in Demographic, Social | Research Group of the above School: 
require = d Economic studies in connection with plan- @ Architect ; cane e 28 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT || Also ‘in the same ‘Grades’ vacancies for assis: | D Arctutcet Flange, or . Economist-Planner | } Billingham Division 
tants for planning and analysis of traffic studies. (iii) Economist or Sociologist or Anthro- 
es : : Forms (returnable by ay 13, 1961) and jogist 
=a wn oh ie eee Teauies Aeckinect to the Council CHK /E) 1052/4). ” Gooszagher- Planner ere et 
ril 26 | and Investigations Department. | | SU" a) SE. OU ALE. ICATIONS: ® aiid : Canbeanat 
a i : ig 29 pplicants shou ave a @ niversity 
The position be a respon Se eccieas ot canteens ants > The Billingham Division of Imperial 
¢eSsio! n ua ca- Ss: 1 
Nigalig sible one and will offer attrac- H.M. TREASURY tions. A minimum of three years’ experience Chemical industries Limited requires 
$5i¢-76 § live remuneration and prospects (ECONOMIC SECTION) ts destratis, Cat he miu tmportent reesei} an Economist to work in the 
7\'-') & to the right man, who would be At__ least miments as analyse research material ‘Obtained in the. field, Economics Section of its Development 
ies a Chartered Accountant aged ECONOMIC | ASSISTAS T. —, work o ene = = ey and to saaee oe me is a —_— appoint- 
r > economic trends at home and over- this up with positive development proposals. ment and the duties will comprise 
2, between 28 and 35, with sound seas, are offered to men or women The Building Research Group at Kumasi market assessment for new industrial 
with Ist or 2nd class honours di { Technology is undertaki ; 
05-05! F experience in the main aspects in Economics or related subjects Final into Wide “group Of building and. planning a. eee 
- year students may apply. t least ts in na. ject trent . 
10-20 of general financial work, includ- 21 and preferably under 30 on April 1, py include “urability of building materials, li out 
53,-36|, | ing investigations, reconstruc- 1961. Salary scale £793 — £1,282; new forms of village housing, local and regional Applicants should possess a good 
44\ 4-1) tions, d starting salary according to age and planning, economic and sociological factors in degree in economics. Some experience 
3435-5 — and issues. Se ree macemunent Pes fee building and eae. aaa a= for air in market research and/or the chemical 
Pref » y a men .o.U. nditioning, indoor mate in ul ings. ct i 
0055-5 res ere ly he will have held a Applica form, obtainable pm Civil The Group also runs a comprehensive Materials aw be an advantage, but 
ponsible position in this field Gardens, ae « mote 3281161). Cathe’ comtract salary "scale is, £1,202 10s pss era 
uote » sa Sc; * le i i ? 
seen with one of the larger profes- should be returned by May 18, 1961. es—oi2ice AE ee tae Se Seine So eee 
4c. pm sional firms or with a financial oo. et fe ee 21-32 Contributory peasion ccheane 
Ji5¢. pm  iMstitution, esate dition, children’s allowances d : 
334. pm icati ; ; ARREN SPRING LABORATORY | up ‘to a maximum of three, and a arerunty et 6 ee 
. pplications (which will be (D.S.1.R.), Stevenage, Herts, requires an | the end of the contract at the rate of £150 for = given towards house purchase 
- o treated in strict confidence) Assistant | Experimental Officer io tes involve cach year of satisfactory service, | The entry and removal expenses for married men. 
; ocess onomy secti s volv: t to t 
-4pf. pm giving full details of age, educa- assisting in economic evaluation of new o cxperien nce. “This \ salary ‘scale is. however. | under b ba ageneom -—_ litte ite, giving 
ton, qualifications and positions cesses under development at Laboratory, malaly review. rief details qualifications an 
hed, “wit sence. dealers,’ || mutta ouiite ced Sct Settee | ar“eeat SOLAN lees cece | | Pane 
15166: P Qualifications: G.C.E. “A” level in t 1 t ci ; cli d || The Staff Manager, 
7c. pm should be sent to Mr. Alex Abel science, or one mathematics and one a fving conditions are good Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
10!2¢. pm Smith, Managing Director, ohne or equivalent. Over 22, pass degree, Annual leave with three free return passages Billingham Division, 
AO! gpf. p H.N in appropriate subject, gencrally | in four years is granted to members of staff P.O. Box No. 1 
. Henry Schroder & Co. senecicd. ‘Salary? AVEO, £450 10s; (age 18) | und’ their’ families. ae EO: END. By 
imited, 145 Leadenhall Street £776 (age 26)— £957: E.O. £1,057 — £1,296. Application forms and full information about Billingham, Co. Durham, 
$0/ 10 London, E.C.3. ; Eseminc ear (RSo-King’Srct Londo Assistant, Registrar, Kumasi ‘Collewe of, “Tech qoting reference B/C /3. 
2 .W.1, quoting . osing te ay ° nology. avistoc ware, ondon, .l, 
—_——— 1961. 






who will also be glad to answer any questions. 
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PLANNING & 
ORGANISATION 
DEPARTMENT 


A Mathematical 
Statistician/Economist 


is required in the Planning & Organisa- 
tion Department at Perivale to under- 
take pioneer research in the field of 
long and short term forecasts of the 
demand for domestic appliances for 
all markets. 


The successful candidate will be 
responsible to the Economic Intelli- 
gence Manager for both the develop- 
ment of method and the construction 
of forecasts, but will have considerable 
scope for. originality and initiative. 


Applicants should hold a degree in 
Mathematics, Statistics, or Economics 
with Statistics as a special subject and 
must have had practical experience of 
the application of Statistical techniques 
to forecasting. They must also 
prepared to travel as required, both in 
the U.K. and abroad. 


The appointment offers an excellent 
salary and pension provisions. 


Applications will be treated in the 
strictest confidence and should be 
sent to: 


D. G. Smith, Employment Officer, 
HOOVER LIMITED, 


Perivale, Middlesex. 





THE nore. COLLEGE 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for appointment as 
Lecturer in Method Study in the Department 
of Industrial Administration of the Royal 
College of Science and Technology. Knowledge 
of associated techniques would be an added 
advantage. Adequatt qualifications and ex- 
perience ate essential, 

Salary on scale £1,050 x £50—£1,400 x £75— 
£1,850 per annum with F.S.S.U. and Family 
Allowances. Special qualifications and ex- 
perience will be required in salary placing. 

Form of ee from the Secretary, 
George Strect, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER ins SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, Salary on a scale £800 
to £950 per annum, with membership of the 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent not later than 
May 22, 1961, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


There is a need im _ this 
expanding Market Research 
Department for a Graduate, 
preferably in Economics with at 
least one year’s experience in 
Market Research. Statistical 
knowledge would be a further 
advantage, and the age would 
be ideally 22-27. This post will 
carry responsibility for initiating, 
processing, interpreting and 
reporting on surveys. Applica- 
on should be made in writing 
to the 


Personnel Officer (D/659/2), 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 
LTD., 


Century House, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the positions of 
Senior Lecturer and/or Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

Commencing salary will be determined accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience within the 
ranges: Senior Lecturer, £A2,550 x £95 — 
£A3,000; Lecturer, £A1,730 x £105—£A2,435. 
Cost of living allowances are payable. Provision 
is made for superannuation, travel, removal 
expenses, and assistance in buying or building 
a house. Grants are made for sabbatical leave 
and for research. 

In the case of the Lectureship in Economics. 
applicants should indicate whether they seck 
a@ permanent position or a short-term appoint- 
ment for a period of three years. In the latter 
case superannuation will not be available, but 
the usual allowance for fares and removal 
expenses will be paid, a maximum sum of £A400 
will be provided to assist in return travel and 
removal expenses at the end of three years, and 
the Lecturer appointed on a short-term basis 
may apply to have his position made permanent 
at the end of one year’s service. 

Further information and _ conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 


apes. 36 Gordon Square, London, 
on ABpcaions close, in Australia and London, 
ay 29, 961. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 


SENIOR INDUSTRIAL OFFICER 


REQUIRED by the Industries Division 
of the Federal Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry to head and assist in the 
collection and collation of essential 
industrial data; to assist and advise 
Nigerian industrialists, to investigate 
applications for loans to _ further 
industrial enterprise and other executive 
work to implement legislation designed 
to assist the development of industry 
in Nigeria. 


Candidates must possess cither a 
general degree, or a School Certificate 
or its equivalent with at least seven 
years’ industrial experience of which 
not less than three years should have 
been at managerial level. Membership 
of a recognised technical institute such 
as mechanical engineering, the British 
Institute of Management or Cost and 
Works Accountants, would be an 
advantage. 


Appointment on contract for one 
tour of 12-18 months in the first 
instance with prospect of extension. 
Salary according to Me cy pee and 
experience in the scale £1,944 — £2,196 
per annum (including Inducement Addi- 
tion). Gratuity of £150 per annum _ on 
satisfactory completion of service. Free 
passages for officer and wife. Children’s 
allowances while separated. Liberal 
home leave on full pay. Income tax at 
low local rate. Quarters at low rent, 


Write for application forms and 
further particulars within ten days of 
publication, stating briefly age, qualifi- 
cations and experience, to the Recruit- 


ment Attaché, Office of the High 
Commissioner for Nigeria, Nigeria 
House, 9 Northumberland Avenue, 


London, W.C.2, quoting E.15/4, 


IBRARY ASSISTANT, male, 21 to 25, ‘fer 

small unit specialising in commodities and 
economic affairs in London library of inter- 
nationally-known organisation. Five-day week 
shift duties including week-ends and _ nights. 
Pension scheme, canteen, salary according to 
qualifications.—Write Box 1500. 


MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


EAST AFRICA 
EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH AND won RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for: 

(1) Senior Research Social Psychologist, to 
take charge of the Uganda Education Survey, 
financed by the Ford Foundation and under 
the direction of the Institute. Basic training 
in sociology or social anthropology desirable, 
good qualifications in social psychology essen- 
tial, together with ability and enthusiasm for 
experiment with statistical tests applicable to 
the material collected by the Survey. Post 
tenable for two years, followed by three months’ 
leave and three months’ study leave. Salary 
in scales £1,350 — £1,851 p.a. and £1,851 — 


£2,151 p.a, 
(2) Staff Economist in Applied Research 
Unit. Post tenable for two years followed by 


three months’ leave and renewable for a further 
ive = three months. Salary scale £1,350 — 
p.a. 

(3) Research Fellowships in the fields of 
Social Anthropology. Sociology and, for Applied 
Research Unit, in Economics. Posts — 
tenable for two years followed by three mont 
leave and three months’ study leave but juntor 
appointments may subject to 12-month 
etateney period. Salary scales: Senior 

esearch Fellow £1,350 — £1,851 p.a.; Junior 
Research Fellow £1,098 — £1,251 p.a.; Assistant 
Research Fellow £900 — £948 p.a. 

Entry point into salary scales according to 
qualifications and experience. Passages on 
appointment and termination for appointee and 
family up to five adult passages. .S.U. 
Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (max. £150 
p.a.). Rent_ £45 — £84 p.a., includng basic 
furniture, Detailed applications (six copies) 
naming three referees, by May 1961. to 
Secretary, Inter-Universit Council for Higher 
Education Overseas. 9 Woburn Square, 
Londan, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 
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a Managing Director. 


ever must be less than 50. 


permission, 
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BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC 


BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON. | £5) 
Principal : James E, Garside, M.Sc , Ph.D., 
F.R.LC., F.1.M., FioFS 
The Governors ” invite applications for the 

following appointment. 
DIVISION OF LIBERAL STUDIES 
Head of Division: J. Burnett, M.A., LI1.B., 


Ph.D. 
LECTURER IN_ INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

_ Applicants should be University Graduates 
in Economics or Commerce, preferably with 
professional qualifications and . — 
Duties will include responsibility the 
development of Management Studies in the 
Polytechnic and the teaching of Industrial 
Administration ‘to students paring for 
Diploma in Technology § an professional 
a in Enginecring, Chemistry and 

hysics. 

Prospects for the~development of work in 


Industrial Administration are excellent. 
Research and consultancy work will be 
encouraged, 

Salary Scale: £1,370 p.a. by annual incre- 


ments of £35 to a maximum of £1,550 p.a., 
plus “London Allowance” of £38 or £51 
according to age. 
Further particulars and Application Form 
obtainable on application to the undersigned. 
2DK. J. PACKER, 
Clerk to the Governing Body. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post 

The salary will be £1,250 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £75 to £1,700 per 
annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience 
of the appointee. ‘ 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children. In addition, actual removal expenses 
will be allowed within certain limits, 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. ce 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on June 15, 1961. 


Bankin g Executive 


® A POSITION as Assistant to Managing Director in a City bank 
is available for a man with experience of deposit banking business 
and of the London money market. He should in due course become 


¢ EXPERIENCE at senior executive level in the City offices of a Joint 
Stock or Merchant bank is essential. Working knowledge of inter- 
national banking and foreign exchange would be an asset. 


@ STARTING SALARY will certainly not be less than £4,000 per annum 
and will be negotiated freely upwards of that figure. Age how- 


e BRIEF details should be sent in confidence to us as the bank’s 
advisers on the understanding that nothing will be disclosed without 


Letters should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 


10 HALLAM STREET - 


Ce eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


LONDON WI 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERC 


(43 WOODHOUSE LANE, LEEDS, 2) 
E. V. Roberts, B.Com., F.C.A. 


Required from September 1, 1961: 

() LECTURER in MANAGEMENT = 
Particular reference to WORK STUD 
— sagenence and suitable + 


essential 

a) ASSISTANT (GRADE B) in PRODU( 
TION ASPECTS OF MANAGEMENT, inclu 
ing WORK STUDY. Good practical experien 


Principal : 


and suitable ‘anieaee are essential. 
(3) ASSISTANT (GRADE B) for COMME 


CIAL SUBJECTS. Candidates must hold 
degree or good professional qualifications, ha 
business experience and be able to teach 
intermediate professional standard. 
Salary Scales: 

Lecturer, £1,370 x £35 — £1.550: 

Assistant (Grade B), £700 x £27 10s. — £1.15 
together with allowances for approved quali 
cations, training and experience. 

Further particulars and application for 
from the undersigned. 


GEORGE TAYLOR. 
Chief Education Officer 
Education Department, 
Calverley Street, 
Leeds, 1 


THE UNIVERSITY 
BIRMINGHAM 


Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 


EDWARD WILSHAW_ POSTGRADUATE 
EXHIBITION 


One Exhibition of the order of £200, > 
the amount to be determined in cach case 
the applicant’s merits and circumstances, 
be offered each year from a fund 7 
Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., D.L., LL.D 
F.C.LS., J.P. The Exhibition is “open 
graduates of this and other Universities 
wish to pare themselves for carecrs 
business administration and management 4 
who propose to read for the Graduate’s Co 
merce Diploma in business administratio 
Applications (two copies) including the na 
of two referees should be sent by June | 
1961, to the Assistant Registrar (Comme 
and Social Science), The University, Birmingha 





OF 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


An international firm of public accountants require an 
experienced chartered accountant for their Khartoum office as 
managing clerk with the prospect of becoming resident partner 


in two to three years’ time. 


Remuneration will be not less than 


£3,000 per annum (there is no personal income tax in the Sudan). 
In addition a rent and furniture allowance will be paid and a 
car provided. Two months’ leave will be given each year with 
free travelling expenses to the United Kingdom. Applicants who 
are interested in this position should send full particulars of their 
experience and qualifications to Box 1497. 
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Market 


Odhams Press Research Division has a vacancy 
for a Senior Research Officer. 


This Research Division is responsible for the . 


Research 


planning and execution of sample surveys. Surveys 
undertaken cover : 


(a) a wide range of consumer product markets ; 


Executive 





| UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the following 


positions : 

SENIOR LECTURER IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, 

LECTURER OR_ VISITING LECTURER 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: A ants should 
have an honours degree in itical Science, 
ory. Economics or Law, or a comparable 

grec. 


A special interest in the comparative study of 
political institutions or the sociology of politics 


would be desirable for cither post, but is not 
essential. 


The salary for a Sen‘or Lecturer will be at 
the rate of £1,750 per annum rising by armual 
increments to £2,000; for a Lecturer £1,250 
—_ and in the case of the Permas:nt 

ureship will rise by annual increments of 
£75 to £1,790 per annum. Commencing salary 
will be in accordance with qualifications and 


-expericnce. ..An allowance. is made. towards 
travelling expenses. 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on June 15, 1961. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


SENIOR LECTURERS/LECTURERS 


The School of Economics at the University 
of New South Wales hag two hundred and forty 
Students, specialising in econom‘cs, statistics 
and industrial relations. Courses are also 
Provided for some students in th: Facultics of 
Arts and Science. There is at present a staff 
of c.ghteen Senior Lecturers, Lecturers and 
Teaching Fellows, headed by Professor M. Kemp 
and Professor A. Hunter. Owing to the growth 
of interest in economic problems, the University 
intends to increase the staff of the School by 
appointing: 

One Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in statistics. 
with an interest in econometrics or mathe- 
matical economics : 

One Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in indus- 
trial rclations and labour economics; 

One Lecturer in economics, with an interest 
in _micro-economics and macro-economics : 

.One Lecturer in economic history or the 
history. of economic thought. 
Econom'sts who are interested in these 

Positions should have the following academic 
qualifications : 

Senior Lecturer: a higher degree or equiva- 
lent experience. 

Lecturer: a degree with honours or equiva- 
lent qualifications. 

As Scnior Lecturers and Lecturers may be 
fequired to supervise the work of post-graduate 
Students, special interest in rescarch would be 
Particularly valuable. 

Salary : 

Senior Lecturer, £A2,586 .range £A3,036 
Der annum; 

Lecturer, £41,766 range £A2.471 per annum. 
Commencing salary is determined by experi- 

ence and qualifications. After pass:ng a medical 
examination, the successful applicants will be 
tligible to join the State Superannuation Scheme. 

First-class - fares to Sydney of appo:ntee 
and family will be paid. Appointee will be 
cligible for twelve months’ study leave on full 
Salary after six years” service. 

The School is located at Kensington, an inner 
suburb of Sydney. 

Preliminary enquiries about the work of the 

chool may be addressed to the Head of the 
Schoo! of Economics, Kensington. 

Four copies of applications should be lodged, 
together with the names of two referees, with 
the Agent General for New South Wales. 56 
Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy forwarded 
to the Appo'ntments Section, Box 1, Post Office. 

ensington, New South Wales, by airmail to 
Teach there before June 30, 1961, 








(b) the interests and activities of different sections 
of the population ; and 

(c) the more specialised field of media research. 

Applications are invited from Research Executives 
who have had practical experience of planning and 
controlling surveys, the preparation of the resultant 
reports and recommendations and the verbal presen- 
tation of the results to selected. audiences, 


Write, giving the following details : age, educa- 
tional background, business experience, present 
position held with salary, to: ; 


The Personnel Manager, Odhams Press Ltd., 
Sales Promotion and Service Dept., 


RTHUR GUINNESS SON & CO. (PARK 


ROYAL) LTD. wire a 
their Statistical Department at 


Bat 
ifications: An > ta 


tions from those ag -g- Bay summer will 
be considered. There is also a vacancy in a 
subsidiary eo in Central London con- 
cerned with arket 


Research. 
graduate is also 
ua 


ull details. please, to The nel Manager, 
_Royal Brewery, N.W.10. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF = 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full-time 
post of ASSISTANT in the Research Scction of 
the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. 
The person appointed will be exvected to take 


. Part in.a study of community health scrvices. 


Experience in the health services of local 
authorities . would an advantage. The 
vacancy is in either Grade II (which carries the 
status of Ass‘stant Lecturer) or Grade UI. The. 
salary scales are as follows :—Grade II, £800 to 
£950 per annum; Grade III, £675 to £725 per 
annum. Applications should be sent not later 
than May 8. 1961. to the Registrar. the Univer- 
sity. Manchester 33, from whom further parti- 
culars and forms of application may be obtaincd. 


SPICERS LIMITED 


invite applications for the following 
appointments at their company’s head- 
quarters : 


(1) MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


to the Market Research Manager. Can- 
didates should graduates, 
B.Sc.(Econ.), B.A.Comm.), or B.A. 
(P.P.E.), and have at least two years’ 
experience in market research, prefer- 
ably industrial rather than consumer in 
character. Preferred age-group 22-26 
years, The position requires a ficxib'e 


and imaginative mind, precision and 
accuracy. An excellent salary _ is 
offered. 
(2) MARKET RESEARCH CLERK 
Candidates should have several “O” 
level passes and preferably two “A” 


level passes in the G.C.E., mathematical 
ability, an enquiring mind and an 
interest in trade and economics. No 
previous commercial experience neces- 
sary. The position is suitable for any- 
one intending to make a career in 
marketing or in gencral commerce who 
may wish to study for an external 
degree in economics or commerce. Pro- 
gressive salary. 

Contributory pension and free life 
assurance schemes and-canteen facilitics. 


Details to Personnel Adviser, 
Spicers Ltd. 


19- New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL LAW 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Professor of Commercial Law. 

The salary will be £A4,150 per annum 
superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 
Britain wll be provided. 

Further infofmation and conditions of appoint- 


f and 
in Great 


ment may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the _ British 
Reeseeie. 36 Gordon Square, London, 

Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on May 31. 1961. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for a 
appointment as 
LECTURER 


Duties to commence on September Ist next, to 
teach Statistics as main subject and Mathe- 
matics as subsidiary to students preparing for 
the B.Sc.(Econ.) alternative and special statistics 
Papers, the Association of Statisticians” final, 
G.C.E. Advanced Level Mathematics examina- 

S. 

The salary scale commences at £1,370 and 
tises to £1,550 per annum, plus London allow- 
ance of £38 or £51. The post is subject to 


full-time 


superannuation. and some concession in this 
respect may be made for previous industrial 
employment, 


Application form, to be returned with'n four- 
teen days of the publication of this advertise- 
ment, may be obtained by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap cnvcjon: to the undersigned. 

J. E. RICHARDSON, 
D:rector of Education. 
CROYDON 

THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
from suitably qualified tcachers for the following 
vacancy which. will become tenable in Sep- 


tember : 
CROYDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE: 
Fairficld, Croydon.- 
Principal: D. A. Green, M.B.E., B.Sc., M.Ed. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
A Lecturer in ECONOMICS and allied sub- 
jects. Applicants should 
degree and business 
Membership of a 
an added qualification. The pcrson nt 
would be required to assist primarily th the 


development of Management ‘ess.onal 
Courses 


Salary according to 
Scale, £1,370 x £35 to 
Allowance. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Chief Education 
Officer. Education Offices. Katharine Strect. 
Croydon. and should be returned to the Principal 
within fourteen days of the appearance of this 
adveriisement. 


the Burnham Technical 
£1.550 with London Ar:a 


KE IT EASY Dawn-to-dusk photography 
with no settings. The electric eye of the 
Agfa Optima III dees it for you, gives you good 
tures every time.—£50 14s. 4d, from Wallace 
leaton Ltd., The Camera People, 127 Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
‘OW SAFE ARE SAFETY BELTS ? Under 
test, only cight out of twelve passed. Every 
car owner should read SHOPPER’S GUIDE 
(10s. p.a.) and make sure of reliability when 
buy:ng.—Write Consumer Council, Orchard 
House, Orchard Street, W.1 
ARASSED PARENT sccks advice on how 
to deal with chronically impertinent 13- 
year-old boy.—Box 1498. 
as HE HUMAN HEAD & FIGURE.” Paint- 
ings by Bacon, Burra. Kossoff, Freud, Ie 
Brocquy, Sutherland, Messenger. Vaughan, ctc.. 
at House. Hawkesyard Priory, nr. 
Rugeley, Staffs.. from April ith to 24th, 
TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1.431 Wolsey Hall students passed London. 
Univ. B.Sc.Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E.. Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Drector 
Studics, Dept. P17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
university graduates and 


especially for 
older students, 


six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's. 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11l. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION © 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ). Law, Account- 
ancy. Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service. 
Management. Export, Commercial. Gereral 


Certificate of Education, cte, 
tical (non-cxamination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning cxaminat‘on or subiects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect, 
London, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


Also many prac- | 


BUSINESS AND _ 








| DIVIDEND of 





EAST MIDLANDS GAS 
BOARD 


Require an 


ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN 


in the Commercial Manager's Depart- 
: ment, at Leitester. 


The post ‘is open to graduates in 
economics or persons with statistical 
qualifications. Preference will be 
given to applicants who have a know- 
ledge or experience of market research. 


Salary within the range £710 to £1,015 
per annum. 


Detailed: applications should be made 
within 10 days to: 


The Secretary 
East Midlands Gas Board 
Beverley House 
University Road, Leicester 


EDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 

—Applications are invited for position as 
an Assistant in the Overseas Directorate. Some 
commercial experience, knowledge of North 
America pr Commonwealth countries and 
University degree would be advantageous. 
Starting salary in the range of £750-£900 per 
annum. Post pensionable. Applicants should 
write. giving full particulars to Deputy Over- 
ra Director, F.B.1., 21 Tothill Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


PERSONAL 


OIL PORT OF LA SKHIRRA 


Having taken into account the increas- 
ing imovortance of the new oil terminal 
of La Skhirra, the ComPAGNIE TUNISIENNE 
DE NAviGaTion, which is the Tunisian 
national shipving company, and Worws 
& Company have decided to establish 
joint'y the Socrere MARITIME DE LA 


Pe. ’ 

This new concern will take over wth 
effect from May 1, 1961, the activities 
of the Cons>arium MARitiMe TUNISIENNE, 
a Tunisian conrpany of the Worms Group, 
which ever since the opening of La Sxhirra, 
has besn entrusted with practically all 
the consignments of tankers coming to 
this port to the satisfaction of their 
owners and operators. 

The firms listed below will be pleased 
to answer any enquiries regarding the oil 
port of La Skhirra and the services offered 
by the new Company. 

Tuntsu: Compagnie Tunisienne de 
Navigation, 5 Avenue Gaston, Doumerguc, 
Tunis. 

France : Worms, Compagnie 
et Charbonniere. 45 Boulevard 
mann, Paris (9), 

Great Britain: James Burness & Sons 
(D. C. & O.) Ltd., Burness House, 41 St. 


Maritime 
Hauss- 


Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 
Unitep Stares: Eric Bowton Inc., 
11 Broadway, New York 4. N.Y. 
Norway: Mr. Knut Leth, Tollbodgt 
28, Oslo. 
_ NETHERLANDS: Wambersic & Zoon 


Cc, V. o. A., 5-7 Calandstraat, Rotterdam. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 
IS HEREBY 
55 cents per share upon the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
DECLARED for the current quarter and wll 
be payable at the Bank and its branches on and 
after June 1, 1951, to share‘olders of record 
at the close of business on April 29, 1961. 
By Order of the Board, 
>. B, NEAPOLE, 
1961. General Manager. 
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NOTICE GIVEN that a 


April 19, 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first quartcr of 1961 


compared 


with the first quarter of 1960 have been issued. 


1961 


Kilometres run ee 
Tons 
2382 — 


112,785 
130.475 


Passenger Traffic .. 
Local Traffic : 
Minerals .. ee 
Other xe ee 
Trans:t Traffic : 
Minerals 
Other ae a 
Miscellancous Receipts 


149,720 
37,857 


Tons (Excluding 


Service 
Traffic) os on 


431.119 - 


Working Expenses in Africa 
Net Operating Receipts 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns 
the equity of the Bengucla Railway. 


1960 
1,845,140 
Escudos 
4,302,000 


1,939,230 
Escudos 
3,454,000 


16,135.000 
16,406.000 


Tons 
432 


109,073 
107,381 14,397,000 
89.565 000 
28.609.000 

3,010,000 


158.067 
25,652 


77.589.000 
18.913.000 
3.783.000 


157,179.000 400,605 — 


133,236,000 


72. 961,000 67 894,000 


65,342 000 


84,218,000 


all the Debentures and 90 per cent. of 
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117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 Thermal Power Stations § 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 28521 


- BANKERS 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 


In numerous power stations, both con- 
ventional and nuclear, flow control at 
the circulating water intakes and in the 
circuits is effected with efficiency and 
reliability by Glenfield single-faced 
Sluices and various types of Valves. 


oO oe } 
Vg NI Vg a 
: of | 
GLENFIELC & °) Aa D. Kilt 


Head Office & Works: KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 


IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT 











; 1 1 if | | | 4 


A BESTNFORMED BANK IS COMPLETELY INFORMED 





Depend on our efficient global banking service to profitable advantage. 


189 offices throughout Japan @ THE FUJI BANK, LTD. TOKYO JAPAN 


MIOVERSEAS OFFICES: [JILONDON: SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON E.C. 2 DINEW YORK: 42 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. [JCALCUTTA: MOOKERJEE HOUSE, 17, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA-1 
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PORTRAIT OF A THINKING MAN 


JAPAN OFFERS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN STOCKS, BONDS, 


DEBENTURES 





f y AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
“Whinking how wise he’s been to put his 
savings with a good Building Society 
Many a man who sees how stocks and shares can fall is glad of 





nq his capital in the Burnley Building Society. This is one invest- BONDS STOCKS DEBENTURES 
at ment that gives a good yield with absolute security. Interest is INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

hell 34%, tax paid, equal to £5 14.3d% at the standard rate of tax. 

ed Assets exceed £66,000,000. Reserves exceed £2,700,000. 


BURNLEY BUIL a SOCIETY THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: FUBILL TOKYO 


New York Office: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 


LNOLNSHIRE sue 


MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION i A COM rE 





1 very good Building Societ 
i HEAD OFFICE: Burnley. LONDON OFFICE: 129 Kingsway, W.C.2 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 













- : You insure 
This company has accepted deposits for your house against fire 
84 years, Its stability is reflected by the your goods against theft 
fact that it has made a profit in every your car against accident . 
year without fail. You may be sure a 
Deposit Account with our Banking De- Your enjoyment of all these things depends 
partment offers security. on the income you earn but do you 
INSURE YOUR INCOME 
CURRENT INTEREST RATES against sickness and accident, 
: ° and if so have you a 
Money at one month’s call 54% per annum © ‘Peemanent’ contract ? 
Money at three months’ call 6% per annum 
Money at six months’ call 64% per annum * ‘Permanent’ because it cannot be cancelled on account of frequent or heavy claims. 
ASSETS EXCEED ae 
‘£1.800.000 prenanans 3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
9 9 


ickness LONDON, W.1 


Cnn Gee Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es T cinannn Cm bad Telephone : — 1686 
| Please send brochure ‘80 years’ secure savings...” | (15 lines) 
and balance sheet. i ___ ___ Please complete the coupon below for full particulars. 
D | I a cilnsencll ililillstiigi llama tii el aida | | Address.......... Age cab 
| LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD i sala tid iadeiticsecTelblcedihceinbainsatieti sia iphstareiaestiedicchitteciessibaaia 
M NGG EAI COO GEE LPM 5 | a i ee | 
2 a SE eee RE RINNE NE SE RE etre cc itis Ge- coos ethinet chiens einen Geena: Geeks Gps Gani Gene Came exdiien Gents eons Gueni Gite alte ee a | 


en 
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By Courtesy of the Postmaster Ge 


This photograph, taken aboard the Post Office cable ship Monarch, 
shows repeater housings for the first section of the new Common- 
wealth cable ‘“‘Cantat’’. C-SENTRY ANODES were chosen to 
protect these repeater housings from corrosion for a minimum 
period of 40 years. These anodes were selected and their special 
shape designed, by the Post Office Research Station. The Monarch 
will commence laying the cable this month from Scotland to 


a Newfoundland, a distance of 2100 nautical miles. 
Cable laying ship “Monarch” 8056 tons. 


C-Sentry Anodes give all 
round protection against =6EseC.S ENTRY ZINC ALLOY ANODES 


sea water corrosion 
A PpaOoOoOUCT OF 
( Jeena Yueirine } 


CONSOLIOATED ZINC CORPORATION CSR EE ST) CIiwttre LONDON 
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